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Mais Sulla Gear, celebrated as a hostess to 
international society, blends the charm of 


the past with the convenience of the present. 


E on the North Shore treasure our antiques fully as 

much as they do on the Cape or the Eastern Shore”’ 
modulated Miss Gear in the thrilling voice long since dis- 
covered by Hollywood and Broadway but now, thanks to 
her success on television, equally well known from Holly- 
wood, Florida to Skagway, Alaska. 

‘‘My land dates back to one of the early Colonial periods. 
Cornwallis used to play games with the milkmaids here. 
My pool dates back to one of say early husbands. He used 
to play games with the mermaids here. My grandfather's 
chair dates back to Sitting Bull, and great-grandmother'’s 
bedspread was torn by George Washington's spur when he 
slept here. Nevertheless, the pool now has an electronic 
] 


filter and is covered with polyethylene. Grandmother's bed- 


spread is wired for diathermy but is yellow with age, and 
looks it—lying on top of my new Springmaid Sheets, which 
are bleached Whiter Than White*. Why do I use them? 


Don't be silly—I can’t afford to use anything else. Colonel 


Springs is a lousy bridge player and fancies his game, though 
he still thinks the McCampbell double means business— 
textile business. He does not approve of gambling, so pays 
off in sheets. I wish that the Motor Moguls would take up 
Monopoly or the Boat Barons would take up Backgammon. 
These sheets wear forever, and it is 

my feet that need help now. 

“Grandmother's diamonds are RINGM 
yellow too, but you need white S Wy 
diamonds these days to splash FABRICS 
around Long Island and you find 
the same thing is true of sheets. 

Whether she favors the traditional 
or the modern approach, the clever 
hostess will find the 1957 white- 
ness of Springmaid Sheets essential 
to the attainment and maintenance 
of her proper position.” *Trademark 





THE Book-of-the-Month Club RecomMENDS 
THESE BOOKS TO THOUGHTFUL READERS 


| YOU ALWAYS HAVE AS A MEMBER 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLES 
Winston S. Churcbill 
Vol. 1: The Birth of Britain 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
Vol. 2: The New World 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 
THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
Bruce Catton 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 
THE LAST PARALLEL ‘Martin Russ 
price: $3.95 
THE NUN’S STORY Kathryn Hulme 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 
THE LAST HURRAH 
Edwin O' Connor 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


ANDERSONVILLE 
MacKinlay Kantor 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.25 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN 
Gerald Green 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.95 


STOPOVER: TOKYO 
Jobn P. Marquand prict 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 
William Brinkley 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $3.75 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT 
Vol. 1: The Crisis of the Old 


Order Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr 
PRICE TO MEMBERS: $4.50 


$3.95 


THE TRIBE THAT LOST ITS HEAD 
Nicholas Monsarrat 


$4.50 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


DAY OF INFAMY 


PRICE 


THE F.B.1. STORY 
Don Whitebead prict 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


Mac Hyman PRICE 


SAY, DARLING 


THE ETRUSCAN 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY 


Werner Keller price 


BUY ANY ONE in a trial membership... 


.and you will receive, FR E 





IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FIVE ADDITIONAL BOOKS 
FROM THE CLUB DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


EITHER OF THESE SETS 





THIS “BIG” DICTIONARY 


THE SECOND «THE SECONE 
WORLD WAR WORLD War 


THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


THE SECO 
wor ry 


teen **eeee 


A NEBDED METAL 
BOOKREST 
ALSO GIVEN WITH 
| THE DICTIONARY 


OXFORD 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
Retail Price: $25.00 
“The best English dictionary of its 
size’’—New York Herald Tribune. 2544 
pages; an Oxford University Press book. 


SANDBURG'S ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 

The Wer Years Retail Price: $36.00 
The Pulitzer Prize winning biography 
in four volumes. 


CHURCHILL'S SECOND WORLD WAR (6 vols.) 
Retail Price (if bought separately): $36.00 
“So long as the English language is 
understood this will probably be read”’ 
—The New York Times. 


A SIX-BOOK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


Hts is a dramatic demonstration of 
B bot unique advantages of member- 
ship in the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
FIRST, that you share in about $12,000- 
000 worth of free books (retail value) 
distributed annually to members as 
Book-Dividends. This is actually a 
form of member profit-sharing similar 
to that of a consumer co-operative. 
The offer outlined here really repre- 
advanced” Book-Dividends 
earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage to buy later. SEC- 
OND, that you are insured against 
missing the new books you are eager 
to read. (For example, see the list 
above.) THIRD, that you get these 
books at a considerable saving — an 
average of 20%, less than the retail 
price. And FOURTH, that you will build 
up a highly selective library of old and 
new books that reflect your taste. 


sents 
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* The library set,or the dic- 
tionary, will be sent to you with 
your first purchase (choose from 
the books listed above) 

XK The five additional books you 
agree to buy can be chosen from 
at least 100 Club Selections and 
Alternates made available during 
the year 


* After your sixth purchase—if 
you continue—with every second 
Club choice you buy, you will re- 
ceive a valuable Book-Dividend 
%K Since the inauguration of the 
Book-Dividend plan, more than 
$199, 300,000 worth of free books 
(retail value) have been earned 
and received by Club members 
as Book-Dividends 


ene 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUBS, Inc. A775 
345 Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book -of-the-Month Club* 
and send, free, the work I have checked below with the pur- 
chase of my first selection, indicated below. I agree te purchase 
at least five additional monthly Selections—or Alternates 
during the first year I am a member. Thereafter, if I eontinue 
I need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period 
to maintain membership. I have the right to cancel my mem 
bership any time after buying six Club choices. After my sixth 
purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book-Dividend* with 
every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge 
is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 

PLEASE NOTE: A ‘‘Double Selection’’ 
bers at a special combined price 
ing Book-Dividend credit 


or a set o oks offered t 
is counted as a single book in 


and in fulfilling the membership ot 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 





Choose one of the books listed above 


AS MY FREE WORK FOR JOINING PLEASE SEND ME 


[_] The Second World Wor Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
{_] The Oxford Universal Dictionary (with bookrest) 
M 


Mrs 4S 
Miss 5 


Address 


Please p 


City Zone No Stat 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Clab ships to 
Canadian members, without any extra charge for ty, through 

Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


—E—E 





*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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Were looking 


for people who 
like to draw” 


BY ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


D° YOU LIKE TO DRAW? If you do 
—America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists are looking for you. We want 
you to test your art talent! 

Too many people miss a wonder- 
ful career in art—simply because 
they don’t think they have talent. 
But my colleagues and I have 
helped thousands of people get 
started. Like these— 

Don Smith lives in New Orleans. 
Three years ago Don knew nothing 
about art—even doubted he had 
talent. Today, he is an illustrator 
with a leading advertising agency 
in the South—and has a future as 
big as he wants to make it. 

Harriet Kuzniewski was bored 
with an “ordinary” job when she 
sent for our talent test. Once con- 


vinced that she had the makings of 


an artist —she started to study 
nights, at home. Soon she was of- 
fered a job as a fashion artist. A 
year later, she became assistant 
art director of a big buying office. 
Today, she holds an even better 
job drawing full color fashion illus- 
trations. 


Pipe-fitter to Artist 


John Busketta is another. He was 
a pipe-fitter’s helper with a big 
gas company—until he decided to 
do something about his urge to 
draw. He still works for the same 
company—but as an artist in the 
advertising department. At a big 
increase in pay! 

Don Golemba of Detroit stepped 
up from railroad worker to the 
styling department of a major auto- 
mobile company. Now he helps 
design new car models! 


Profitable Hobby—at 72 
A great-grandmother in Newark, 


2 


Ohio, decided to use her spare 
time to study painting. Recently, 
she had her first local “one man” 
show—where she sold thirty-two 
water colors and five oil paintings. 
Now she happily looks forward 
to many vigorous, money-making 
years in art. 

A salesgirl in West Virginia who 
liked to draw got a job as an artist, 
later became advertising manager 
of the best store in Charleston. A 
married man with three children 
—unhappy in a dead-end job— 
switched to a great new career in 
art. Now he’s one of the happiest 
men you'll ever meet! 


Cowboy Starts Art Business 


A cowboy from Miles City, Mon- 
tana, yearned to be an artist. With 
our help—he began to draw pic- 
tures for local fairs. To his amaze- 
ment, he won two first ribbons and 
two other prizes. Today, he has a 
very profitable business painting 
portraits of people all over the 
country from photographs that 
they send to him through the mail. 

How about you? Wouldn’t you 
like to trade places with these 
happy artists? 


Free Art Talent Test 


We want to help you find out if 
you have the talent for a fascinat- 
ing money-making art career (part 
time or full time). We’ll be glad to 
send you our remarkably reveal- 
ing 8-page talent test. Thousands 
of people formerly paid $1 for this 
test. But now we’ll send it to you 
free—if you sincerely like to draw. 
No obligation. But act at once. 
Simply mail the coupon provided 
at right to Famous Artists Schools, 
Studio 163, Westport, Conn. 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


ALBERT DORNE NORMAN ROCKWELL 


AL PARKER JON WHITCOMB 


HAROLD VON SCHMIDT STEVAN DOHANOS Fy 


FRED LUDEKENS PETER HELCK 


ROBERT FAWCETT BEN STAHL 


DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 


, ee ee ee 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
Studio 163, Westport, Conn, 


Send me, without obligation, your 
Famous Artists Talent Test. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


| City, Zone, State 
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THEATRE ARTS [Theatre Arts Books 


May, 1957 Vol. XLI, No. 5 


Printed in U.5.A 


under the Internationa! 


PUBLISHER 


The Cover 
‘ A: ; : SCENE DESIGN THROUGHOUT 
An impression of theatregoing in London, drawn by Tony Walton. THE WORLD edited by Hainaux 


In this issue Margaret Webster has provided a comprehensive review & Bonnat, preface by Jean Cocteau. 
of the London season. A detailed survey in text and pic- 
tures of design since 1935 in 23 
countries. 224 pages 934”x12”; 160 
pages of illustrations, 35 in color; 


The Play indexes. $17.50 


33 r : . ; THE DRAMATIC IMAGINATION 

it Stage: the Social Season by Robert Edmond Jones. Reflec- 
34 The Reluctant Debutante by William Douglas Home tions and speculations on the Art of the 
Theatre. “Inspired . . one of the 
golden books of the theatre.”—The New 
York Times. $2.75 
Special Report 


93 AL P Hf Seas , DARK OF THE MOON by Howard 
A Look at the London Season by Margaret Webster Richantech & Willian Bera. A ole 

of American folklore that was an out- 

standing Broadway success. $1.50 


. s, ; 
be paid for in advance. 


Features BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO 


67 Softer Tones for Mr. O’Neill’s Portrait by Mary Welch GRANVILLE BARKER edited by C. 
‘ B. Purdom. A master dramatist deal- 
69 The Season at Stratford-on-Avon by Roy Walker ing with the details of producing and 


72 The Secret of How to Startle by Cecil Beaton staging his plays $4.50 


74 A Grand Tour of Festivals by Claribel and William Halstead MICHAEL REDGRAVE: ACTOR by 


THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


1957 


Richard Findlater. An account of Mr 
Redgrave’s career and its relation to 
contemporary theatre and cinema 
Opera House Illustrated $3.25 


< 
z 
< 
Zz 
cal 
s 


May, 


and Possessions, 12 issues, 


78 Trial by Trendex by Emily Coleman ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE 

by Edward Gordon Craig. A reissue 

of the book which continues to be a 

source of inspiration, anger and de- 

On Broadway light. New foreword by Mr. Craig. 
Illustrated. $4.75 


Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All ‘subscriptions must 


17 A Hole in the Head 0 
‘ 2 SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THE- 
18 Ziegfeld Follies ATRE 1954-56 by Ivor Brown with 
19 Good as Gold many photographs by Angus McBean. 
- ’ The 15 plays of the 1954-1956 seasons 
19 The Sin of Pat Muldoon at Stratford-on-Avon, including Sir 
20 Orpheus Descending Laurence Olivier’s outstanding Titus 
Andronicus. $4.75 


U. 8 
funds 


S. payable tn U. 5. 


under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. XLI, No 5, 
Subecription rates: U. 


t reserved under the Pan-American Convention 


THEATRE 1955-1956 by Ivor Brown. 

City Center Season The second in the series, a record 
with sprightly comment of the Brit- 

21 The Beggar’s Opera ish theatre: year by London’s senior 
dramatic critic. Illustrated $4.00 


THEATRE ’S4-55 by Ivor Brown. $3.50 
Off Broadway 


22 The Duchess of Malfi 


order or Graft on a bank im the U. 


Please send me the above checked 


sponsibility for unsolicited manuscripts 


books for which I enclose B 
Departments (In N.Y.C. please add 3% sales tax) 
4 My Ten Favorite Plays by Herbert Bayard Swope 
and Samuel Goldwyn Name 
12 Offstage Address 
16 Books City Zone State......... 
Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


80 Famous American Theatres __ Theatre Arts Boo 


85 Letters 


STAGE MAGAZINE is published monthly at 1421 East Main Street, Saint Charies, Lil., 


mit by 
ume re sponsit 


hi 


i 


matter at the post affice in Saint Charlies, Ili., 


combined with 
5.00. He 


ht Convention. C 
24 issues, $15.0) 
. The editors cannot ass 


Entered as second ciass 


THEATRE ARTS 


if any 


224 West 4th Street New York 14, N. Y 
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. gest MUSICALS 
wr to TeRTURY { ATRNGON Ting, 


JULIE 
REX 


HARRISON ‘ANDREWS 


THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


Ay FAIR faoy 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY 


ROBERT 


MARK HELLINGER, Si St. W. of B'y 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sct. 2:30 


RESTAURANT 


GOUDMAN 


EMORIAL 
EATRE 


Acting Company 
260 performances 
annually, BFA & 
MFA Degrees 


ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 
Write Registrar Dept. T 
Goodman Memoria! Theatre 
Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Calendar 


BROADWAY 


This is the traditional time of year when fewer 
new shews open, but there is still much on the 
Broadway boards to attract the theatregoer. High 
on the list are: Separate Tables, the dramatic 
twin bill by Terence Rattigan, with Margaret 
Leighton and Eric Portman heading the cast 
(Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.), and cane Day’s 
Journey into Night, Eugene O’Neill’s autobio- 
graphical legacy, directed by José Quintero and 
acted by Fredric March, Florence Eldridge, {> 
son Robards, Jr. and Bradford Dillman (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 

Other shows—all comedies—that have rated 
strongly include Auntie Mame, adapted from 
Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel by Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee, and exhibiting the 
exuberant talents of Rosalind Russell (Broad- 
hurst, 235 W. 44th St.); The Happiest Million- 
aire, starring Walter Pidgeon, which was adapted 
from the story by Cordelia Drexel Biddle of her 
Philadelphian father (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.) ; 
A Hole in the Head, Arnold Schulman’s work 
about an ey father and his young son, 
directed by Garson Kanin, with a cast including 
Paul Douglas, Joyce Van Patten and David Burns 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.) ; Holiday for Levers, 
a comedy by Ronald Alexander about an Amer- 
ican family touring Europe, with Don Ameche, 
Carmen Mathews, Audrey Christie and George 
Mathews the Shavisi 220 W. 48th St.); and Major 

Barbara, the Ss avian gibe at poverty (‘‘the worst 
of all crimes”), which has Charles Laughton, 
Burgess Meredith and Cornelia Otis Skinner in 
its cast, and which is seheduled to close May 18 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

Additional comedies that continued to draw 
satisfied customers include: The Tunnel of Love, 
adapted by Peter DeVries and Joseph Fields from 
Mr. DeVries’ novel about the misadventures of a 
repressed artist, and poets Tom Ewell (Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.); Uncle Willie, which stars Me- 
nasha Skulnik as a ler-matchmaker alten. 
252 W. 45th St.) ; Visit to a Small Planet by Gore 
Vidal, with Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, as 
the visitor from outer space, and Eddie Mayehoff 
as his earthly adversary (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.) 
and The Waltz of the Toreadors, Jean Anouil’s 
sardonic work, translated by Lucienne Hill, about 
a romantic general and his insufferable family, 
wherein Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes and 
~+ oe Natwick appear (Coronet, 230 W. 49th 
St.) 

More recent plays included Hide and Seek by 
Stanley Mann and Roger MacDougall, which re- 
volves around an atomic scientist and his wife, 
and has Basil Rathbone, Barry Morse and Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald in the cast (Barrymore, 243 W 
47th St.); Orpheus Descending, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ new drama about a frustrated woman and 
a handsome vagrant, with Maureen Stapleton, 
CH@ Robertson and Lois Smith heading the cast 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.) ; Hotel Paradiso, 
a farce by Georges Feydeau, adapted and directed 
by Peter Glenville, with Bert Lahr, Angela Lans- 
bury, John Emery, Vera Pearce and Douglas 
Byng (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.); 
Joker, a comedy by Arthur Sheekman about aTV 
comic who can’t resist ~ Dlaying the part”’ in his 
private life, with Tomm oonan and Marjor ie 
Gateson in the cast (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th 
Shinbone Alley, a musical version of Don Mk 

uis’ archy and mehitabel, with Eartha Kitt and 
Pidie Bracken (Broadway, 1681 Broadway) ; and 





“THE TOWN’S TOP 
TICKET 1” —Coleman, Mirror 


Ethel Merm 
“Happy Fanting™ 
Fernando lamas 


~~ Vignia Ges Gordon Pok Mary Feney 
Renato Cibehi Ole Templeton Leon Betesca 


+ EVES: Oreh. $8.05 owen Bete. 

fas. 2 3%. ~. 2.90. MATS. we 

+ Bale, $3.60, 3.00. on. 

corte ge cand self- addressed envelope. 
Specify several alternate dates. 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


*ERIC PORTMAN anv 
eV Liam) | 
ARE BRILLIANT! Atkins” 


** SEPARATE TABLES 
IS A TRIUMPH!” ~><21"* 


MUSIC BOX W. 45th Cl. 6-4636 


The Blue 
Ribbon 


CAFE & RESTAURANT 


“Superb International Cuisine” 
—WARD MOREHOUSE 


Al bit of 
Ol Exrope 
in Vew York 


Deutsches Bier Vom Fass 


We cater to 
Banquets and Parties 


Closed on Sundays 
145-147 West 44th St., New York 
For Reservations 
JUdson 2-4898 


“SWEETHEART OF A MUSICAL” 


Kerr, Herald-Tribune 


HEATRE GU 


JUDY HOLLIDAY 
Bulls ow Ringing 


SY DNEY Largan 


BETTY COMDEN » : ADOLPH GREEN 
M ULE STYNE 


JEROME ROBBINS 


Musical Numbers’ Staged by 


JEROME ROBBINS anc BOB FOSSE 


SHUBERT THEA., 225 W. 44 + St. ql 6-5990 
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GREEK SCULPTURE. Text by 

Dr. Reinhard Lullies. Photographs 
by Max Hirmer. 256 monochrome 
plates, 8 in full color, 11 drawings, 
88 pages of text. 9¥2"x1242”". 

The great heritage of Greek art 
presented in an up-to-date survey 
for layman and student alike. 
List Price $12.50, Members’ 

Price $9.50. 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM: From 

Van Gogh to Gauguin. By John 
Rewald. 612 pages, 520 plates, 
47 in full color, 10%4"x9%4". 

A vivid history and interpretation 
of Neo-Impressionism, Symbolism, 
and other creative currents. List 
Price $17.50, Members’ Price 
$11.95. 


AN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Frank Lloyd Wright. 250 
photographs, original drawings 
and plans; 270 pages, 12/2"x9". 
Ranging over a lifetime of building 
and writings, this book covers the 
major aspects of Wright’s work 
and his philosophy of architecture. 
List Price $10.00, Members’ 

Price $7.50. 

PIET MONDRIAN. By Michel 
Seuphor. More than 600 ills., 34 
tipped-in color plates, 444 pages, 
8'44"x12”. An authoritatively 
definitive work on one of the most 
creative and far-seeing artists of 
our time, whose creations have 
had a profound influence on all 
modern art. List Price $17.50, 
Members’ Price $12.50. 


A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Crane Brinton. Two-volume 
boxed set, more than 1400 pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, 8’x10". 
A brilliant survey of man’s 
experience from pre-history to 
mid-twentieth century. List Price 
$16.00, Members’ Price $9.95. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartes. 524 
pages, 606 reproductions, 44 in 
full color, handsomely bound with 
exclusive cover design by Picasso. 
A monumental study of the man 
and his art. List Price $15.00, 
Members’ Price $10.95. 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Edited 
by Alexander Liberman. 225 
pages, 195 full color plates, 
10”x13”. Today's great camera 
artists contribute their finest 
plates and notes on technique. 
aie $10.00, Members’ Price 


HEARING POETRY. Caedmon's 

brilliant spoken-anthology of 

English poetry. Introduced by 

Mark Van Doren, with readings 

by Hurd Hatfield, Jo Van Fleet 

and Frank Silvera. The two 

volumes range from Chaucer to 

Milton and from Dryden to 

Browning. 2 long-playing 

(33% rpm) microgroove disks of 

unbreakable vinylite. Text 

included. List Price $11.90, 

Members’ Price $8.50. 

MASTERS OF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred H. 

Barr, Jr. 1144”x10%”", 240 pages, 356 plates including 77 
tipped-in full color. Brings a gallery of the major 
movements of the past 75 years into your home. 

List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 
MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART. Edited by Charles 
S. Terry. Based on the definitive six-volume Pageant of 
Japanese Art. 100 full-page plates, 40 in full color, hand 
mounted, 60 in gravure, 35 text ills., 264 pp., 834”x12"; 
handsome binding with protective slipcase. A great 
heritage of Oriental art from prehistoric times to the 
present. List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 


Please fill out and mail today 
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OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ys tae 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


reco o--- 


...an Jnvitation to Those 


Who Want the Finest in the Arts 


THE SEVEN ARTS Book Society offers you the opportunity to 

enrich your home with the finest books on the arts. The books 
described and pictured here are but a sampling of those offered month 
after month to Seven Arts members. Each, in its field, is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive volume published. No effort is 
spared in using the finest materials available. And, we would like to 
call your attention to the substantial savings 

which membership makes possible. 


For your Enrollment Gift and first selection, 
you may select any of these magnificent 
books, any of which you will treasure for 
years to come. And, as a member, 

we are certain that the books you 

receive will find a permanent place 

in your library and will provide 


for you and your 
family a wonderful 


source of information 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


c/o Theatre Arts Magazine 
Astor Theatre Bidg., B’way & 4Sth, New York 36, N.Y. 
Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber. Send me the FREE GIFT 
and first selection which |! 
have indicated below. Bill 
me at the special member- 
ship price plus postage and 
handling. 
| am to receive Free the 
monthly bulletin, The Seven 


"FREE GIFT 


and enjoyment. 


FIRST SELECTION 





Arts News. | agree to select Name 
as few as 4 books out of 


more than 100 titles offered 





during my first year of mem- Street 
bership. | may resign with- 


out obligation at any time 





thereafter. City 


Zone 


State 


an ananes asen os an amen am a am om an an os ean es ewan emen de as an an eam en me eed 
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The First Gentleman, a play by Norman Gins- 
bury about George IV. as Prince Regent and his 


daughter Charlotte; directed by Tyrone Guthrie, 
with Walter Slezal: and Clarence Derwent head- ~ 
| a large cast. 

t 


ill packing them in in the song-and-dance 
's BEST / Geld are: Bells Are Ringing, with book and lyrics School of the Theatre and Dance 
ATITS B bd by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, music by 
Jule, Styne, and susring Judy Holliday m tee Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
; t one-answering service u- 
YOUR CAREER IN bert, 225 W. 44th St.); Happy Hunting with ouly ead August 


py Hunt 
Ethel M d Fernand han , about z CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION we ge ny a: Hage ent wy yt pts 


=> = ‘ — with book b ie - ort = : HELEN TAMIRIS Orem RGINIA TANNER 
for her daughter, wit y Howard Lindsay 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH and Russel Crouse, and music and lyrics by Har- 
old Karr oy tg sd peg yt W. 44th Contemporary Dance 
St.); and Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s comic 
THE ONLY strip, with book by Norman Panama and Melvin Jacqueline Cecil, Ballet 
Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene 
eee 


de Paul, and with Edith Adams, Peter Palmer SUMMER THEATRE FESTIVAL 
and Stubby Kaye in the cast (St. James, 246 W 


44th St.). In the New Julie Harris Theatre 
SUMMER THEATRE The City Center, under Jean Ralvenete’s > Address: Portia A. Mansfield 
rection, continues its spring season of musicals 
with South Pacific, running through May 5, fol Nov. | to May |, Carmel, Calif. 


lowed by The Pajama Game, May 15-May 26 B. 
N MERI A (City Center, 131 W. 55th St.). ox 4026 
Successful holdovers from last season’s musicals 


include the , ee oy hit = Fair Lady, —_ 
lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) 
OFFERING THESE 4 FEATURES by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
(1) A Playhouse Staff of Professional Di- and a cast headed by Rex Harrison and Julie 
rectors, with SIX shows constantly in Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.); The 
production, You appear every week. Most Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s musical ver- 
(2) An organization with 25 years of play sion of Sidney Howard’s They Knew What They 
production. Only 40 accepted each sum- Wanted, with Robert Weede and Jo Sullivan (Im- 
mer. Appointments made early each perial, 249 W. 45th St.); and the longest-run 
spring. Famous guest stars. College musical on Broadway, Damn Yankees, about the 
. Gegree ee a : devil and his siren-helper and a pennant race. 
\? very a a 4 a —~ = Continuing from last season in the nonmusical 
pe aD omen F oe A ue 7 line are the prize-winning The Diary of Anne 
(4) We are the largest, oldest and most ie ne ae mad Pox mS jewito Wwe te 
pepular summer theatre training - base herit the Wind, based on’ the famous “monkey 
You “ARE. FRTREMEL: rf SIN trial’ of the twenties and starring Paul Muni 
CERE and SHOW PROMISE FOR (National, 208 W. 4ist St.) ; Middle of the Night, : 
SUCCESS IN THE THEATRE. or TV the May-December romance, starring Edward G write to: 
write for our book called “RESULTS,” i, UTA, 4 a+ — ens, Sat the 
listing hundreds whom we have helped comedy No Time for Sergeants, dramatize from 
Give your brief background and easicodions Mac Hyman’s book (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 


in your first letter. Address: OPENINGS ITHACA COLLEGE 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE A Moon for the Misbegotten (May 2)—Post- 





(Plymouth Drama Festival) poned from alate April opening, this Eugene Department of Drama 
Nei ork is the second in the series of pro 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS ducers Capalbo and Chase, and has Wendy Hille: 7 7 
dn historic town by the sea in New England's in the sole feminine part of an oversize New Ithaca. N. y - 
vacationland. Gateway of Cape Cod England farm girl (Bijou, 209 W. 45th St.). ‘ 
i Greatest Man Alive (May 8)—a comedy 
by Tony Webster, directed by Elliott Nugent with 
a cast including Dennis King, Russell Collins and . . 
Kathleen Maguire (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th St for information on: 
New Girl in Town (May 9)—musical adaptation 
of aoe —_ ane Gp cnving it, this «* l f ; 
is O’Neill’s year), wit y George Abbott 38 
music and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a cast comp ete pro essional 
headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter and * 
George Wallace under the direction of Mr. Ab- curriculum 
bott (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.). 
In the He so eatggeeng successful ° B S or B F A degree 
revival of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh saps — ys ee 5 P 
(Circle in the Square) ; The Threepenny Opera, 


Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play rt 
by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht which is in its 


Host John C. Bruno and Judy Holiday 


If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


unusual opportunity 


“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 


“For the Pra I“ WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL” for the serious stu- 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News \ 7 dent of theatre 


"Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." } 


o* PANAMA, FRANK BK “a 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American = | iL. y.W=4)* ER 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a = Origine! Mwsice! Comedy 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." , NORMAN PANSMA & MELVIN 


Hy Gardner—-New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil." 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 1” — err, Heraid Tribune 


— MAGNIFICENT 

. 

1S —SUPERB!” — crapman, news 
~LARGER THAN LIFE!” — watts, post 


"Wely of eeToreaders 


Bruno’s 
—EXUBERANTLY COMIC!” — atuinson, times 


PEN and PENCIL 1S —A STUNNING SARDONIC TRIUMPH!” — wa. 


7 pa _ a —A WELCOME HIT!” —coieman, mirror Post 
Lunch @ Dinner wae 


‘J , z > ‘ 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist A GENUINELY UPROARIOUS SEX ; OMEDY' 
Baic. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. $2.30, ' : / 
open every day—air conditioned Ft yt hg eyed on, ‘ aati wigs 
1.75 (Tax Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, ™ 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 stomped envelope and suggest alternate dates. ' 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, CORONET, west 49 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
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on 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training 
Program 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOP 


June 24th — August 29th 
at 
The Cape Playhouse 


FOR BROCHURE 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Regular Semester 
(New York) 


STARTS SEPTEMBER 


Applications now being received 


second year (Theatre de Lys) ; and the revival of 
Take a Giant Step which is this scason’s hardiest 
entry thus far (Jan Hus). Purple Dust, from the 
master hand of Sean O’Casey, appears likely to 
continue for some time egy! Lane). Also con- 
tinuing are Volpone, Stefan Zweig’s version of 
Ben Jonson’s comedy (Rooftop); and Shaw’s In 
Good King Charles’s Golden Days (Downtown). 

Scheduled to continue were Synge’s three one- 
acters presented by the Irish Players: In the 
Shadow of the Glen, The Tinker’s Wedding and 
Riders to the Sea (Theatre East); James Joyce’s 
Exiles in a refurbished house in Greenwich Vil- 
lage (Renata); a Trojan trilogy in repertory 
(The Trojan Women, Agamemnon and Electra) 
in a newly renovated theatre uptown (Theatre 
Marquee) ; A Land Beyond the River, an original 
play by Loften Mitchell about desegregation 
Greenwich Mews) ; the year-round production of 
ales from the Subconscious, Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday evenings (Bown Adams Studio) ; a 
twin bill by Jean Giraudoux: Apollo of Bellac 
and The Virtuous Island (Carnegie Playhouse) ; 
the Savoyards in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Utopia, 
Led. (Ghebupenrwuriasie) 5 and Livin’ the Life, 
a musical version of Tom Sawyer, with book and 
music by Jack Urbont and Bruce Geller (Phoe- 


nix). TOURING SHOWS 
CHICAGO—The Apple Cart, May 6-18. Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof for an indefinite stay at the Er- 
langer. 

CINCINNATI--No Time for Sergeants, at the 
Shubert, April 29-May 11. 

KANSAS eITY—No Time for Sergeants, Vic- 
toria, May 13-18. 

LOS ANGELES—My Fair Lady, April 29-July 6, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. 

MONTREAL—A Hatful of Rain, Her Majesty's, 
May 6-11. 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Apple Cart, Alcazar 
May 21-June 8. 

OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the July calendar must be received 
by May 12.) 

ALABAMA 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild. Laura, May 


oo. ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF—State College, Arizona Playmak- 
ers. Othello, May 9-10. 
TUCSON—University of Arizona. Tiger at the 
Gates, May 7-12. 

ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE—University of Arkansas. Tiger 
at the Gates, May 1-4. 


SUPER 


MUWUEOLIOW 


BOOTH SPOT 


High-powered, incandescent, long-range Klieglight with 
complete flexibility, convenient controls and safety pro- 


visions. 


Used for spotlighting a performer or floodlighting the 
entire stage from projection booth, balcony rail or similar locations. 

Equipped with easily manipulated inbuilt iris and curtain shutters. 

Beam forms can readily be varied as desired ... from a small circular head 
spot to an elongated wide spread flood. Outline of beam can be sharpened or 
softened by simple adjustment of the movable front lens. 


Super 


model illustrated is 


suitable for average needs; 


takes a 2000-watt lamp. 
Heavier duty Dynabeams, for 
3000-watt lamps and other 


wattage types, are also avail- 


able* 


*Write for complete information on these 
units. Please give details of your requirements. 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


SUMMER SESSION 


July—August in Hollywood, Calif. 


Address inquiries to 
27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 7-5834 








STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
MIME FOR ACTORS 
Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enroliment Limited 


Courses: 





Educational Th 


KLIEGL BROS 


UmeVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO. Inc 


pare 


32! West SOth Sracer 


New Yorn,l9, NY 








MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 


25th SEASON OPENING JUNE 24th, 


1957 


® A professional Theatre School 
® Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
® A New Student Production ag} Week 


® Professional Faculty Under the 


irection of 


John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 


Ogunquit P layhouse 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine 


The WHITE BARN THEATRE 


Westport, Connecticut 


announces, for the third summer term, 


MISS EVA 


LE GALLIENNE 


will teach three acting courses in 


SHAKESPEARE — IBSEN — CHEKHOV 


10 weeks beginning June 25, 1957 


Classes limited to professionals and advanced drama students 


yr information on schedule, fees, etc., write Lucille Lortel, New York office, White Barn Theatre, 


113 W. 57th Street; 


“Just Out—only book of its kind”: 


after June 1, White Barn Theatre, Westport, Connecticut. 


Mail Orders eagehs STRAW HAT 


tweens 
suena 


1957 Guide to Summer 
Theatres, Musical Tents, 


Shakespeare Festivals 
Edited by david dachs 


4 GUIDE TO ers we Introduction by steve allen 


“Concentrates on making (summer) theatre- 
going easier.” New York Times 


straw hat 


Frank Productions, Inc. 
119 W. 57 St., N.Y. (19) N.Y. 


Name 
Address 


Check or ‘money ¢ order. 


$1. 665 plus 15 cents shipping. 


Covering the entire U.S. and Canada, 
STRAW HAT is the first theatre-goers' guide 
to the growing summer theatre circuit. It 
spotlights theatre data, ticket prices, tips on 
reservations; where to dine and where to stay 
close to summer playshops; after theatre spots 
for a snack or nightcap; things to see and do 
in theatre towns. Hundreds of restaurants, 
inns, motels, hotels near summer theatres and 
music tents are limelighted. 


STRAW HAT profiles more than 250 theatres 
from coast to coast, including Westport, 
Bucks County Playhouse, Lambertville Music 
Circus, Cape Cod Melody Tent, Falmouth 
Playhouse, Cleveland's Musicarnival, Highland 
Park, La Jolla, Of special interest to vaca- 
tionists and week-enders are maps plus mile- 
age information pinpointing mileage of every 
summer theatre to big city nearby. All Shake- 
speare Festivals, U.S. Pageants, covered in- 
cluding key theatre-music festivals. 


Indispensable for every theatre-goer. Only 
book of its kind—ideal for vacation planning 
and weekend planning. Helpful to trade and 
playgo ing fans. Just published. Get your copy 
now before summer rush sets in. 


N.Y.C. residents add 5 cents sales ‘tax. 


CALIFORNIA 
PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Gpemashy Theatre. 
Detective Story, May 9-11 
PASADENA — Pasadena * al Romeo and 
Juliet, with Margaret O’Brien, opening May 9. 
SACRAMENTO—Sacramento Civic Repertory. 
The Guardsman, May 16-18, 23-25. 
SAN FRANCISCO—San Francisco State College. 
Twelfth Night, May 9-18. 
SAN JOSE—San i State College. Green Grow 
the Lilacs, May 
SANTA BARBARA —— Santa Barbara Repertory 
Theatre. Jenny Kissed Me, May 29-31. 
COLORADO 
SOULE er of Colorado. Heartbreak 
House, May 
BREELEY. -Onlerado State College of Educa- 
tion. The Devil’s Disciple, May 2 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD—Hartt Opera-Theatre Guild. The 
Unicorn in the Garden and Philemon and Baucis, 
May 1-4. 
NEW BRITAIN—Teachers College of Connecti 
cut. The Glass Menagerie, May 22-24. 
NEW CANAAN—Town Players of New Canaan. 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, May 9-11. 
MIDDLETOWN — Wesleyan University. Woy 


zeck, May 1-4. 

DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON — ana Drama League 
Anastasia, May 3-4, 9-11. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON—Theatre Lobby. My Heart’s i 
the Highlands, week ends in May. 

FLORIDA 
HOLLYWOOD. Little phestre of Hollywood 
The Seven Year Itch, May 28-31. 
JACKSONVILLE— Little Theatre of Jackson 
ville. The Solid Gold Cadillac, May 22-31 
SARASOTA—The Players of Sarasota. Kiss Me. 
Kate, through May 5. 
WEST PALM BEACH—Norton Gallery Players 
Stalag 17, May 9-18. 

GEORGIA 
ATLANTA — Georgia Institute of Technology 
Drama Tech. Idiot’s Delight, May 17-31. 

IDAHO 


POCATELLO—Idaho State College. The Chal 
Garden, May 15-16. 
ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
Importance of Being Earnest, May 10-11, 


The 
14-18 


22-26. Children’s Theatre, Sleeping Beauty, Sat 
May 26 


urdays and Sundays through . 
DES PLAINES—Des Plaines Theatre Guild. Buy 
Stop, May 1-4. 
EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre 
Dangerous Corner, May 17-19, 24-26. 
INDIANA 

TERRE HAUTE — Terre Haute Communit: 
Theatre. Bus Stop, May 8-12. 

IOWA 
BURLINGTON — Players Workshop. 
house of the August Moon, May 25-31. 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Kansas State Teachers College. Th: 
Crucible, May 8-11. 

LAWRENCE—University of Kansas. Trouble iv 
Tahiti and Gianni Schicchi, May 1-4; Peter Rab 


bit, May 8-11. 

LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little Theatre 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, May 9-18 
NEW ORLEANS—Gallery Circle Theatre. Mrs 
McThing, May 10-19. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST—University of Bigeerhonette Roiste 

Doisters. Tiger at the Gates, Ma 

BOSTON — Emerson College: Le. and Doll: 

May 17-18. The Silver Masque, Northeaster 

University: John Loves aeery. May 24-25. 

CAMBRIDGE The Poets Theatre. The Saintli 
TTT ry Kempe, May 1-5. 

NORTHA ON — Smith College Theatre 

Hotel Universe, May 14-17. 

WELLESLEY Wellesley College Theatre, Th 

Misanthrope, May 10-11. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Children’s Educational Theatr 
of ai aaa The Patchwork Girl of Oz, Ma 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—Wayne State University. The Ma 
Who Married a Dumb Wife, May 16-19. 
FLINT—Flint Comey Players. Mister Rol 
erts, May 8-11 
GRAND RAPIDS” Grand Rapids Civic Theatr 
The Fifth Season, May 17-25. 

LANSING — Lansing Civic Players. Annie Gi 
Your Gun, May 1-4. 

YPSILANTI — Eastern Biichignn College. TH 
Glass Menagerie, May 16-18. 

MINNESOTA 
pny gy Og od of Minnesota. Arn 
and the Man, May 14-19. 

Paul. The Corn : 


The Tea 


ST. PAUL — Theatre St. 
Green, May 3-11. 
t 
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MONTANA 


BILLINGS—Eastern Montana College of Educa- 
tion. Ring Round the Moon, May 9-11. 


NEVADA 
BOULDER CITY—Boulder City Little Theatre. 
The Mousetrap, May 15-18. 


NEW JERSEY 


EAST ORANGE—Footlight Club of Upsala Col- 
lege. On the Town, May 9-10. 


MAPLEWOOD—The Strollers. Liliom, May 2-4. 


MILLBURN—Paper Mill Playhouse. Can-Can, 
May 1-19; South Pacific opens May 21. 


ep seee- Nutley Little Theatre. Picnic, May 
3-4. 


NEW MEXICO 
STATE COLLEGE—New Mexico A.&.M. Col- 
lege, Coronado Playmakers. Picnic, May 7-10. 


NEW YORK 
ALFRED — State University of New York: A 
Streetcar Named Desire, May 1, 4; The Pot 
Boiler, May 3. Children’s Theatre: Peter Pan, 
May 27. 


FLUSHING—Fresh Meadows Community Thea- 
tre. The House of Bernarda Alba, May 10-11. 


GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College. The Yellow 
Jacket, May 1-4. 


HICKSVILLE — Threshold Theatre. The Pink 
Poltergeist, May 9-12, 17-19. 


ITHACA—Cornell University Theatre. 
All, May 9-12 


NEW YORK — ASA fleyers, Master Institute 
Theatre: Lo and Behold, May 17-18. New York 
University, Hall of Fame Players: Up P. the 
Devil, May 2-4. Theban Players, John Hall Me- 
morial Church House: ipus, King of 

May 6; Oedipus at Colonus, May 7; Antigone, 


Papa Is 


. but 


watches abound . 
st are in “early Twentieth 


tury” style. Only 


May 8. YM-YWHA, Kaufmann Concert Hall: 
Albert Herring, 4. 


POUGHKEEPSIE—Vassar Experimental Thea- 


tre. him, May 16-18 


ROCHESTER — Rochester Community Players. 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, May 10-18. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE — Asheville Communit 
The Taming of the Shrew, May 26- 


HICKORY—Lenoir Rhyne College. Blithe Spirit 
opens May 31. 


See 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota, 
eee Playmakers. A Streetcar Named Desire, 
ay 


OHIO 
ATHENS — Ohio University. The Rainmaker, 
May 14-18. 


KENT — Kent State University. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, May 1-4. 


+ arceel — Oberlin College. Antigone, May 


TOLEDO—Repertoire Little Theatre. Bus Stop, 
May 2-11. 


Sig! aaa my my College. The Heiress, May 
2-4; Down in the Valley can The Happy Journey, 
May 2425, 


WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. 
Retirement, May 3-4, 9-11 


Ladies in 


OKLAHOMA 


TULSA—University of Tulsa. The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma, May 7-11. 


OREGON 
PORTLAND—Portland Civic Theatre: Bus Stop, 
May 1-18. Children’s Theatre: Home for a Drag- 
on, May 11-12, 18-19, 25-26. 


“" DRAMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LANGHORNE — Langherne Players. Suds in 
Your Eye, May 1-4. 


PITTSBURGH—Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Where Do We Go from Here?, May 6-9. 


WILKES-BARRE—King’s College, King’s Play- 
ers. The Glass Menagerie, May $-11. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, May 29-31. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS — South Dakota State College. 
South Pacific, May 2-4. 


TENNESSEE 


OAK RIDGE — Oak Ridge Gremeniey Play- 
house. Detective Story, May 9-11 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—Amarillo Little Theatre. 
Fair, May 14-17. 


BEAUMONT — Beaumont Community Players. 
South Pacific, May 9-11, 13-14. 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE—University of Virginia. 
The Matchmaker, May 15-18. 


WILLIAMSBURG — Colonial Williamsburg Re- 
ception Center. Miss in Her Teens and The Mock 
Doctor, May 1-31 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY—Green Bay Community Theatre. 
The Seven Year Itch opens May 18. 


MADISON — University of Wisconsin Players. 
Elizabeth the Queen, May 14-18. 


MILWAUKEE— Milwaukee 
Fancy, May 25-26. 


RACINE—Racine Theatre Guild. Oh, Men! Oh, 
Women!, May 23-25, 30-31. 


Sabrina 


Players. Plain and 





different and give 
modern 


to-the-minute design. 


id masculinity, unfettered 
useless frills, personifies 
male timepieces. 

nkly dramatic and startling 
ing keynotes the 


ies’ collection. 


at your Gruen jeweler 
ow prices that are 


s in themselves. 


GRUEN 


Gruen he Precision Watch® . . . Official Watch of Trans-World Airlines 


. NEWEST LOOK IN TIME! 
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BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


The motion-picture pioneer 
and general partner of Sam- 
uel Goldwyn Productions says 
that the following plays have 
been outstanding in his the- 
atregoing experience: 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 
“professional look” 


* Jeanne Halliburton, noted Hollywood 
actors’ agent, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ 
agents who regularly cover Playhouse 
productions, chats backstage with Herman 
Fandel, Golden Gloves titleholder and 
a student in the cast of Ibsen’s “The Vikings? 


PASADENA 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four theatres for frequent pro- 


ductions . . . Television and ra- P L AY H O U 5 E 


dio studios . . . Rooftop studio COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
for dance and fencing . . . Pro- 33 South El Motir 
duction design workshop. / 


| SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP| 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Pr. Maria Piseator, Director Dr. Saul Colin, President 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS & TEACHERS JUNE °57 


Former Students and Graduates include: 
Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger 
Marlon Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Franciosa Tony Curtis 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Philip Yordan 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners. Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 
Classes fer Professionals under the direction of 
Dr. Maria Piseator and Jasper Deeter 


Capitel Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL Inc. 


Announces the summer courses 
for the University of the Dance 


Silver Jubilee Season—1957 
Courses starting July First, 1{857—3 weeks, 6 weeks or 9 weeks. 
Ballet Fundamentals Modern 
MARGARET CRASKE TED SHAWN MYRA KINCH 
ALFREDO CORVINO Ethnic ISA PARTSCH 
a bong ARROWS dudio and Visual Aid 
UCE McCLURE CAROL LYNN 
ANN HUTCHINSON JOSEFINA GARCIA Dance Composition 
Stagecraft CAROLA GOYA MANUEL GALEA 
JOHN CHRISTIAN MATTEO and others 
Send for 1957 Catalog 


Write to, Ted Shawn, Director—Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


Dance Notations 


1. A Streetcar Named 
Desire 

. South Pacific 

. There Shall Be No Night 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois 

. Street Scene 

Anna Christie 

. Guys and Dolls 

. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon 

9. Of Thee I Sing 

. The Diary of Anne Frank 


ARUP wh 


oO 


MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 
HERBERT BAYARD 
SWOPE 


The noted executive editor 


of the New York World, war 
correspondent and interna- 


tional reporter and a New 
York first-nighter since the 
days of Frohman and Fitch, 
Armstrong and Mizner, lists 
the following as the plays 
that have stayed in his mem- 


ory. He has not confined him- 


self to ten choices. “It is al- 


ways difficult for me to sum 


up this way,” he writes from 
his Fifth Avenue home in 
New York. 
. You Can’t Take It With 
You 
. State of the Union 
3. The Jest 
. Anna Christie 
. Of Thee I Sing 
. The Teahouse of the 
August Moon 
. The Cocktail Party 
. South Pacific 
9. Darkness at Noon 
. The Constant Wife 
. Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
. Romeo and Juliet 
(anybody) 
. Once in a Lifetime 
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Ce he te ie a he Pe a 


A demonstration offer of exciting 
NEW BOOKS from the world of IDEAS —— 


Ash Lae quute 


Now You Can Enjoy a Rich Variety 
of Fine Books — At Substantial Savings 


F GOOD LITERATURE is your meat and drink, then here’s 

a special opportunity for you to save money on books 
of lasting value and importance. 

As an unusual membership offer, The Readers’ Subscrip- 
tion would like you to take any 3 books pictured above... 
for only $3.95! 

Here are the books that are being read and debated 
among intellectual leaders everywhere... books that excite 
thinking people now, and will do so for years to come. 

A Unique Plan for Discriminating Readers 
As a member of the Readers’ Subscription, you may choose 
as few as four books a year... from almost fifty new titles 
made available to you, and from a large back list. Alternate 
titles also include a number of fascinating long-playing 
recordings of poetry and prose read by distinguished 
literary figures. 

Each month you will receive a free copy of The Griffin, 
containing a critical review of the current selection. These 
reviews are not written to “sell” you anything. In fact, 
these critiques by W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, and Lionel 
Trilling are so objective and perceptive that they have been 
widely reprinted in other literary journals. If you want 
the current selection, it will be sent to you. If not, you 
merely say so on the form always provided. 

With every fourth selection you accept, you get a FREE 
bonus book or record of your own choosing. And you may 
pick your bonus from all the Club’s titles. 

’ You Save Over 45% 
As a member of The Readers’ Subscription your savings 
will average at least 25% on each monthly selection . .. and 
your over-all savings realized through your bonus books 
will be over 45%. 

Right now, choose the 8 books you want and mail the 
coupon—without money—to The Readers’ Subscription. You 
will be billed only $3.95 plus small shipping charge ... even 
though the value of your three selections may total as 
high as $22.00! Mail the coupon ...now...to The Readers’ 
Subscription. Dept. TA-5, 1140 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
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(VALUES 
UP TO 


THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION, INC., Dept. TA-5 
1140 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me at once the THREE titles 
I have checked below and bill me only 
$3.95, plus a small shipping charge, for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of 
The Readers’ Subscription. 

Forthcoming selections will be described 
to me in advance in The Griffin, your 
monthly publication which I am to re- 
ceive FREE for one year. I may decline 


form that is always provided. 

During the first year of my membership, 
I agree to accept four additional selections 
at members’ Special Prices, plus few cents 
shipping, from all present and future 
titles. I may resign anytime after accept- 
ing four such titles. I am to receive a 
FREE bonus book or 12 inch long-playing 
record of my own choosing after every 
four selections purchased. 


Choose below, your 3 titles for $3.95: 


any book simply by returning the special 
Cc] MEMOIRS FROM THE HOUSE OF THE 

DEAD by Feodor Dostoevsky. Here is 
Dostoevsky’s account of his years in a 
Siberian prison . . . years that helped give 
him the “background’’ for Crime and 
Punishment and The Brothers Karamazov. 
List price $3.50. 


im THE FLOWERS OF EVIL by Charles 
Baudelaire. This magnificent bilin- 
gual edition contains the best English 
translations of all Baudelaire’s poems. 
List Be a. $6.00 


72 . a, LAWRENCE: SELECTED LITERARY 
CRITICISM, edited by Anthony Beal. 
The first one-volume anthology. Includes 
@ major part of Studies in Classical 
American Literature and the complete 
text of Pornography and Obscenity. List 
price $5.00. 


DYLAN THOMAS: COLLECTED POEMS. 

“Poetry”, said Dylan Thomas, ‘‘is 
what in a poem makes you laugh, on 
prickle, be silent, makes your toenails 
twinkle ..."". Here are all the poems 
that he wished to preserve—by a writer 
who has been called the greatest lyric 
poet since Keats. List price $3.75. 
a A PIECE OF MY MIND by Edmund 

Wilson. Opinions on Russia, Religion, 
Education, and Sex, by the leading Amer- 
ican critic of our time. List price $3.75. 


ia ENGLISH LITERATURE ae He St. 
TEENTH CENTURY by C. S. 
brilliant critical survey of one — ee ae 
“essential’’ and exciting —_— in Eng- 
lish literature. List price $ 
LRLIER 


oO ENGLISH LITERATURE “4 7" 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY vouglas 
Bush. This eminent American critic bril- 
liantly explains the conflicting religious 


and political emotions of a fascinating 
age. List price. $7.00. 


CJ HENRY JAMES: AUTOBIOGRAPHY edited 
by F. W. Dupee. Here is the complete 
text of A Small Boy and others, Notes of 
a Son and Brother and The Middle Years. 
A priceless key to the current James 
“renaissance.”"’ List price $7.50. 


is THE ORGANIZATION MAN by William 
H. Wh yte, Jr. A fascinating examina- 
tion of the “‘organization’’ complex that 
is throttling America ... and an eloquent 
lesson in how to fight it! List price $5.00. 


7) FINNEGANS WAKE by James Joyce. 
This final work by the author of 
Ulysses carries Joyce’s ‘‘stream of con- 
sciousness’’ method to the extreme... 
and remains the most controversial book 
he ever wrote. List price. $7.50. 


ia THE + A, WORK OF SIGMUND 
FREUD, 1., by Ernest Jones. 
Here is the Saasive story of Freud's 
education, courtship, marriage and early 
scientific career. “An unmatched — and 
unretouched—portrait of Freud as a hu- 
man being.’ N.Y. Times. List price $6.75. 


ia THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. VOL. Ii by Ernest Jones. Here 
is the true story of Freud’s courageous 
battle against misunderstanding . . . and 
his break with Adier and Jung. “‘One of 
the outstanding biographies of the age’’ 
(CN. Y. Times). List price $6.75 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 


Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*CURT CONWAY 
MICHAEL GORDON 
MORDECAI GORELIK 
*PETER KASS 

*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
ALAN LEVITT, Acting and Directing 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
MORTON SIEGEL, Music Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


OFFSTAGE... 


The Last Miles 

Chapter 857 of Tryouts Are So 
Trying, or There’s Many a Slip Be- 
tween Philly and Broadway: 

Unhappy Ending: The young man 
was delighted to be playing the lead- 
ing male role in the tryout of Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Broadway-bound 
Orpheus Descending. It was the kind 
of flashy, colorful role — a sort of 
Mississippi Delta-Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof Elvis Presley—that could shoot 
him to stardom. He had received 
generally excellent notices in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia as the play 
proceeded toward New York. Then, 
in mid-run in Philadelphia, he was 
suddenly given notice that he was 
out; he was being replaced by an- 
other actor called in hurriedly from 
Hollywood. Understandably piqued, 
he declared loud enough for the 
press to hear: “They’re kicking me 
out! I had a run-of-play contract 
once we got to New York. Now I 
won’t even open there!” To the pro- 
ducer’s explanation that the young 
man was being replaced “because 
there are depths, there is a certain 
intangible something that we are 
seeking, that we think perhaps an- 
other actor can give us,” the dis- 
placed person replied: “That’s a lot 
of bunk! Believe me, there is no 
sense behind this cast change!” And 
so Robert Loggia departed the cast 
credits, feeling brother under the 
skin to Orpheus in Hades. 

Happy Ending: The young bari- 
tone in the new musical show was 
in his first important part. He had 
kicked around as a chorus boy, and 
this was his Big Chance in the Big 
Show headed for Broadway. After 
the out-of-town opening night in 
Philadelphia, with applause still 
ringing in his ears, he received two 
messages backstage. One was from 
the director. It congratulated him 
on the fine job he was doing for the 
company. The other was from the 
producer. It was his two-week notice 
that he was out of the show. The 
boy went to his father, a stage vet- 
eran, and asked for advice on what 
to do. The father’s advice: “Do noth- 
ing. Say nothing. You’re a pro, so go 
on with the show until they replace 
you. Remember I've been fired from 
more shows than you'll ever be in. 
The producer who handed you that 
notice may want you for another 
show someday, but he won't if you 
give him a hard time now.” So dur- 
ing the rest of the Philadelphia run, 
the young baritone dutifully carried 


on at each performance. He knew 
that a parade of tenors from New 
York was being auditioned day and 
night for his role. (It seems the pro- 
ducer had the idea that a tenor 
voice would be “more romantic” in 
the part than a baritone.) When the 
show left for New York, the young 
baritone was still with it—somewhat 
to his surprise. The search for the 
tenor had not worked out. The boy 
is John Michael King, son of Dennis 
King. His role: Freddy in My Fair 
Lady. 


Big Wheel 

That cogently practical man of 
action, Mike Todd, has defined a 
showman as “a guy who does things 
to make the customers show up. The 
elementary thing to remember,” he 
says, “is that you’ve got to make 
the customers show up. When they 
do, you make money.” 

This definition does little justice 
to the activities of Alexander H. 


Claire Bloom in the title role of Vic- 
toria Regina, one of the major dra- 
matic attractions of the April tele- 
vision agenda. It was scheduled by 
N.B.C.’s “Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents.” 
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Cohen, the producer and publicist 
who is sometimes referred to as a 
showman. Cohen is not one to simply 
“do” things to make the customers 
show up. He searches out the cus- 
tomer, takes him by the hand, and 
all but escorts him into the theatre. 
A couple of seasons ago he had buses 
scurrying around the countryside, 
carrying exurbanites to urban thea- 
tres and ferrying determined urban 
dwellers to the hills for straw-hat 
displays. In his desire to keep peo- 
ple moving, he also set up plane 
services to fly customers from the 
more distant hinterland to Broad- 
way theatres. 

It is Alexander Cohen's feeling 
that there is a vast untapped audi- 
ence for the living theatre. “All you 
have to do is make it easy for the 
patrons,” he says. 

So, in the interest of making pa- 
tronage even easier, Cohen has hit 
upon the idea of a traveling box of- 
fice to tour the suburbs for his new 
production, The First Gentleman. 
This box office is on a truck. It is 
manned (or, to be accurate, girlled) 


by a bevy of comely misses who can 
supply patrons of shopping centers, 
workers at large industrial plants, 
and commuters with one foot on the 
eight-fifteen with ticket orders for 
the play. This leaves suburbanites 
with absolutely no excuse for avoid- 
ing his production except lack of 
money, lack of time, or lack of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Cohen’s zeal for moving things 
may wind up with something pretty 
revolutionary. So far he has moved 
people and box offices in his efforts 
to make the customers show up. The 
next logical step is to move the 
show itself. Pack it on a truck and 
take it where the customers are. 
The day may come when a house- 
wife will be able to buy a dozen 
eggs and a half a pound of salami 
as she watches The First Gentleman, 
while a commuter can catch the first 
act of My Fair Lady on his way to 
work and see the rest of it when the 
train pulls into his station: that 
night. If he finds himself faced with 
the last act of Visit to a Small 
Planet as he gets off the evening 


A leader in the fast-growing children’s theatre movement, Winifred Ward, 
recently conducted a workshop in creative dramatics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Here eight- and nine-year-olds of the Agnes Russell 
Center improvise action to the story, The Little Red Door, which Miss Ward 


had just told them. The girl at center is opening a mysterious red door, 


while 
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the lad at left shows concern about what may lurk within. 


train, he knows he’s at the wrong 
station. 
Credit Where Due 

Everybody has his pride and no 
one likes to be slighted, facts which 
were driven home to us by a recent 
paragraph in the New York Times, 
headed “A Correction”: 

“In yesterday’s Times, it was in- 
advertently reported that 21 per 
cent of Actors’ Equity’s membership 
was unemployed. Actually, only 21 
per cent of the union membership is 
employed.” 

Really, Mr. Sulzberger! What do 
you think actors have a union for? 
End as a Film 

There is a new movie around 
called The Strange One, and it cer- 
tainly is a strange one. It is the only 
known production that has gone 
more or less intact from an Actors 
Studio reading to off-Broadway pro- 
duction to Broadway to films. One 
of the few things that have been 
changed in the process is the title. 
Before it reached Hollywood this 
venture was known as End as a 
Man. 


Eartha Kitt of Shinbone Alley, the 
musical version of Don Marquis’ 
archy and mehitabel, often spends 
time with members of a dance class 
in New York which she sponsors and 
instructs. 


A. HANSEN 
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“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jrl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR resent 


f . 


A New Comedy by 


JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Bosed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 

235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 
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B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 


and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 
Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 

Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 


STULL LEU CELL CLLLPLUGL CLEC ULLAL ULLAL 


“YOU'LL HOW 
at TOM EWELL In ; 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE”’ 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Balc. $4.05 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Epclose self-addressed envelope 


ROYALE THEAFRE 242 W. 45 5t., N.Y. C 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. ©. McCORD 


or Opera and 
UTA HAGEN 


Special Classes in Acting 
Musical Comedy Singers by 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL NEWSPIX 


Its history is a tribute to youth, 
and faith in youth. The novel that 
started it all was written by Calder 
Willingham when he was twenty- 
four. It received its Actors Studio 
reading because of twenty-three- 
year-old Jack Garfein’s interest in 
Willingham’s stage version of the 
book. The acting classmates who 
were involved by Garfein in the proj- 
ect included Ben Gazzara, Pat Hin- 
gle, Arthur Storch and Paul Rich- 
ards. These six—Willingham, Gar- 
fein and the four actors—have been 
with the production every step of 
the way: the scene done at the 
Studio, the off-Broadway production 
at the Theatre de Lys in September, 
1953, which drew such excited no- 
tices that it was moved uptown to 
Broadway for a three-month 
and finally the film version. 

The movie is an all-around debut 
for all of them, It is Willingham’s 
first effort at film writing, as well as 
the first film for all the actors and 
for Garfein who, at twenty-six, be- 
came the youngest active screen 
director. 

For the movies, incidentally, a 
feminine role has been added: Rose- 
bud—a “girl of easy virtue”, it says 
in the script—played by Julie Wil- 
son, the musical-comedy and supper- 


run, 


club singer who is also making her 
film debut. She doesn’t sing a note 
and had to dye her raven locks 
blonde. It’s reported that she likes 
her blondeness so much (“makes me 
look sexier’) that she plans to stay 
that way. No report on how she 
likes not singing. 
Chain Reaction 

Our admonition of last December 
to Anna Magnani — to think twice 
before making her American stage 
debut in a revue—has led to corres- 
pondence from readers which is now 
centered on Rosalind Russell, who 
wasn’t even mentioned the first time 
we brought up the subject. 

Originally we cited the case of 
Bette Davis as the horrible example 
of what can happen when a drama- 
tic-type movie star chooses to make 
her debut on the musical stage in a 
revue. This led Samuel Lurie to re- 
mind us that Miss Magnani is an old 
hand at the revue, that she first 
made her name in the Italian thea- 
tre in musicals and revues. “It surely 
is only chance which brought Miss 
Davis to your mind,” Lurie chided 
us, “rather than the more exhilarat- 
ing recall of Rosalind Russell.” 

That got Miss Russell into the 
picture and prompted from us an 
implication that we didn’t know that 


Tony Walton, who did the cover for this month’s THEATRE ARTS recently 
had an exhibition of his caricatures and theatre drawings at a gallery in 
New York. Toasting his good health are three actresses who have been a 
big part of the Broadway scene during the current season. Left to right: 
Edith Adams of Li’l Abner, Tony Walton, Julie Andrews of My Fair Lady 
and Claire Bloom, who recently visited Broadway with the Old Vic Company. 
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Miss Russell had made her debut in 
a revue. Now comes Stanley Green 
to tell us that she did. 

“Miss Russell,” says Green, “made 
her Broadway debut in a revue—or 
more correctly, her debut in a Broad- 
way revue—back in October, 1930, 
in the second edition of the 1930 
Garrick Gaieties. She was in the 
opening number (called ‘Opening 
Number’) and represented, I imag- 
ine, the firm bond between O’Neill 
and the Theatre Guild as a charac- 
ter known as ‘Nina Guild.’ That 
must have been quite a number. 
Sterling Holloway played ‘George 
Bernard Shaw.’”’ 

Mr. Green agrees, however, that 
revues are shaky ventures these days 
(steady, there, Miss Lillie!). “Miss 
Magnani had best consider the fate 
not only of Miss Davis but Miss 
Bankhead as well,” he comments. 
“As for Miss Russell, her fate was 
sealed. It took her some twenty-two 
years before she was able to come 
back to New York.” 


Producer's Proper Place 

The story has recently been re- 
vived of a producer's effort to inter- 
est Jack Haley in a starring role in 
a revue. As one of his selling points, 
the producer told Haley that he was 
going to write the sketches himself. 


Brenda Lewis scored a direct hit 
when Annie Get Your Gun had its 
Vienna premiére in March. A year 
earlier the American singer had a 
hand in the Volksoper’s successful 
Kiss Me, Kate. 
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Haley took the producer to a win- 
dow commanding a wide view of the 
city and said, “See that office build- 
ing across the street?” 

The producer nodded. 

“T own it,” said the comic. “See 
that department store? I own that. 
I own that supermarket and that 
hotel and I’ve got $250,000 in that 
bank. I’ve done all that just to make 
sure that no producer ever writes 
sketches for me.” 


Calling the Tune 

The burgeoning record business 
has touched the musical theatre - 
and been touched in return—in al- 
most every possible way. Recordings 
of Broadway musicals are a staple 
of the disc firms. There have been 
productions of musicals in recording 
studios which have inspired produc- 
tions on the boards—Pal Joey and 
Porgy and Bess are two that come 
to mind. And there have been pro- 
ductions in recording studios which 
have been inspired largely by the 
fact that the shows were not being 
seen on the boards—Goddard Lieb- 
erson’s series of studio - produced 
shows for Columbia are the best ex- 
amples. 

And now we have a projected 
Broadway production of a musical 
being canceled because of a record- 
ing. Carmen Capalbo and Stanley 
Chase had planned to do the Kurt 
Weill-Bartolt Brecht Mahagonny at 
their intimate Bijou Theatre. It is 
the kind of theatre that is not 
equipped for a full orchestra nor all 
the flamboyance of a full-scale musi- 
cal production. But for a nice, cozy 
intime production — yes. However, 
Columbia Records has been record- 
ing the musical in Hamburg, with 
Weill’s widow, Lotte Lenya, as one 
of the principals. This experience 
convinced Miss Lenya that the only 
way to do the show is with a full 
orchestra and top-flight singing ac- 
tors. Obviously some theatre other 
than the Bijou is called for under 
these circumstances. So the whole 
project is off for the time being, 
largely because of a record. 


Theatre Quotebook 

HAROLD CLURMAN: “The same 
theatre that is joyous when you 
have a success is joyous when you 
have a failure, too. Love of the- 
atre is not love of success. To say 
that is like saying you love life when 
the days are bright. That’s not lov- 
ing life at all.” 

DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE: 
“The size of the role never mattered 
to me—but I do enjoy being on most 
of the time.” 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up. 


Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 17 - July 26 
Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications for the next 
season of its School of the Theatre. 


One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 
of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop- 
ment. Students gain unusual stage 
experience through daily work 
with a iouaveatalliched profes- 
sional company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction. 


There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to 
the general public, 

September through May. 


TUITION FREE—CREDITED G.!. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theotre 


Charles S. Brooks Theatre % Euclid-77th Theatre 
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3RD ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN THEATRE TOUR 


JULY 21 - AUGUST 24, 1957 


VISITING 


HOLLAND, DENMARK, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, SPAIN, FRANCE, ENGLAND 


unusual “backstage” tour of the European 
Theatrical World. Visits to movie studios, drama schools, de- 
signing schools, theatrical organizations and theatres. Recep- 
tions, introductions and interviews with the leading Directors, 
Producers, Designers, Camera-men and the outstanding Actors 
and The best seats at the best performances will be 
Previous members, without one exception, have 
raved about the many wonderful experiences they have had 
and the many people they have met. A truly outstanding op- 
portunity for anyone seriously interested in any phase of the 
Theatre. $1885.00 per person. 


A tremendously 


Actresses. 


yours. tour 


First class only, 


For information and details 
Thos. F. Duffy Travel Organization, Onondaga Hotel Bldg. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pe eat we) Daas beer enti bal NS at 


AW great plays 


FROM THE 


Continent 


NOW IN ONE SPLENDID VOLUME! 


Here are the complete full-length texts 
of a score of the important European 
dramas that have been making history 
in the American theater. For the price 
of one ticket, it’s the best buy today 
on or off Broadway. 


Tiger at the Gates e The Lark eA Month 

| in the Country e My Three Angels e Ondine 
¢ Madwoman of Chaillot eNo Exit e 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel «The Sea 
Guli e Noch e Volpone e The Late 
Christopher Bean e The Play's the Thing 
e As You Desire Me e The Good Hope e 
The World We Live In e The Dybbuk e 
From Morn to Midnight ¢ The Passion Flower 
e Redemption 


20 BEST EUROPEAN PLAYS 
ON THE AMERICAN STAGE 

Edited with an introduction by John Gassner. 
$5.75. Now at your bookstore. 


20 BEST 
EUROPEAN 


PLAYS 


ON THE 
AMERICAN 
STAGE 


Edited by 
JOHN GASSNER 


COMPLETE 
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More Anent Shaw 
Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville- 

Barker, edited by C. B. Purdom. 

(Theatre Art Books, 206 pp., $4.50) 

This volume of Shaw’s letters to 
Granville-Barker is another contri- 
bution to the growing number of 
books dealing with Shaw’s corre- 
spondence. Primarily it centers 
around the Court Theatre and the 
practical production problems relat- 
ing to it, although the correspond- 
ence begins in 1900 and continues 
until 1943. There also are pertinent 
letters from Shaw to J. E. Vedrenne 
and others. 

The director, actor and scholar 
can utilize this correspondence for 
its practical and artistic insights in- 
to stage managing, casting, cutting 
(sections which could profitably be 
read by all directors who fail to 
recognize that they are not authors), 
complimentary tickets and numerous 
other production matters. Shavians 
will gain insights into Shaw and his 
crusade for better theatre through 
his refusal to compromise with com- 
mercial tastes or to accept a long 
run as the criterion of quality. Some 
of the letters reveal Shaw at his 
witty best, while the more practical 
and businesslike letters, although not 
as exciting, record Shaw’s attitude 
toward practical details of theatre 
operation. 

Since Granville-Barker achieved 
distinction for his work with Shake- 
speare, it seems regrettable, though 
understandable, that Shaw makes 
only a few references to this aspect. 
Most of these remarks discourage 
the venture. The discussions of the 
problems of casting Shaw’s own 
plays are obscured by the fact that 
references are frequently couched in 
terms of actors, many ©. whom re- 
main relatively unknown, rather 
than in terms more capable of with- 
standing the passage of time. Here 
the collection opens areas for study 
which may elaborate and clarify 
Shaw’s concepts of many of the 
characters in his plays. The editor 
has wisely resisted any temptation 
to impose his stamp on the letters 
or to compete with Shaw. Only once 
does he engage in whimsey—when 
he asks the reader to play a guess- 
ing game about some actors referred 
to by their initials only. The index is 
satisfactory and simplifies the use 
of this volume for reference. 

It would be a mistake to consider 
these letters superior to Shaw’s 
plays, as the editor seems to imply 
in his preface. Neither do they make 

(Continued on page 89) 
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February 28, 1957 
Plymouth Theatre 

A play by Arnold Schulman presented by Producers’ The- 
atre (produced by Robert Whitehead), directed by Garson 
Kanin (assisted by Kip Good), designed by Boris Aronson, 
lighting by Jean Rosenthal, costumes by Patton Campbell. 


Tue Cast 
FRANK Milton J. Williams 
TINA Louise Erickson 
MR. GOLDBLATT Jacob Mestel 
ALLY Tommy White 
MRS. FESSLER Connie Sawyer 
HERBERT Larry Hart 
MR, DIAMOND Morris Strassberg 
LENNY Tom Pedi 
SHIRL Joyce Van Patten 
SIDNEY Paul Douglas 
MAX David Burns 
SOPHIE Kay Medford 
MRS. ROGERS Lee Grant 


Company manager, Ben Rosenberg; production stage man- 
ager, Peter Zeisler; stage manager, Walter Neal; press repre- 
sentatives, Barry Hyams and Abner D. Klipstein. 


Arnold Schulman has taken a devious route to our 
hearts in this domestic comedy—by way of our 
bellies, in fact. Or perhaps he didn’t have a warm 
little family play in mind at all. Maybe this is in- 
tended as a Miami Beach ruckus. A plot synopsis in- 
dicates a heart of gold, but the physical production is 
much more suggestive of brass. 

Mr. Schulman’s protagonist, Sidney, is a widower, 
fat, fortyish and decidedly down on his luck. His 
principal worldly possessions are the title to a Miami 
Beach hotel that has seen better days, and a twelve- 
year-old son who is old for his years (understandably 
so, considering papa’s improvident ways) . Both these 
possessions are slipping through Sidney’s fingers: the 


SYOEFONI 


A HOLE IN THE HEAD 






hotel by foreclosure, the boy because some relatives 
in New York feel the youngster would be better off 
in their home. The relatives’ solution is a complete 
rehabilitation job on Sidney—refinancing him in 
business, re-establishing him domestically by intro- 
ducing him to a lonely and attractive widow who is 
fond of children, and an expert at preparing chopped 
liver. 

There are times when this is genuinely moving. 
The interview with the widow in the last half of the 
play has a ring of sincerity, since she is one of the 
few three-dimensional characters on the premises, 
and is played with enormous skill by Lee Grant. (We 
are tempted to say underplayed, but perhaps with 
everyone else operating fortissimo, it just seemed 
that way.) The boy is also realized with a good deal 
of sympathy in the hands of Tommy White. But 
Sidney is largely innocent of this commodity, and 
that is quite an oversight. Paul Douglas is Sidney, 
but he is stil) playing Paul Douglas. David Burns 
and Kay Medford, the relatives, seem to be imper- 
sonating themselves in a fast revue sketch. There 
are advantages to this procedure, for Paul Douglas, 
David Burns and Kay Medford are powerfully funny 
people when the wraps are taken off. The advantages, 
however, do not extend to this play. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, A Hole in the Head has been reduced in 
stature even as it has been broadened under Garson 
Kanin’s brisk direction. There are many opportun- 
ities for laughter, and it is forthcoming on cue. But 
the price is a little high. 


A decidedly unconventional marriage proposal is forthcoming 
in this scene from Arnold Schulman’s play. Left to right: 
Tommy White, Paul Douglas, Lee Grant, David Burns and 
Kay Medford. 
























































































































































































































ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


March 1, 1957 
Winter Garden 


A revue presented by Mark Kroll and Charles Conaway; 
music and lyrics by Jack Lawrence-Richard Myers, Howard 
Dietz-Sammy Fain, David Rogers-Colin Romoff, Dean Fuller- 
Marshall Barer, Carolyn Leigh-Philip Springer; sketches by 
Arnie Rosen-Coleman Jacoby, David Rogers, Alan Jeffreys- 
Maxwell Grant; sketch editor, Arnold Auerbach; directed by 
John Kennedy, dances staged by Frank Wagner, scenery and 
costumes by Raoul Péne du Bois, lighting by Paul Morrison, 
musical direction by Max Meth; orchestrations by Russell 
Bennett, Bill Stegmeyer, Joe Glover and Bob Noelneter; 
dance composition by Rene Weigert, vocal arrangements by 


Earl Rogers 


PRINCIPALS: Beatrice Lillie, Billy DeWolfe, Harold Lang 
une Morgan, Helen Wood, Micki Marlo, John Philip, Bob 


slie, Larry Leslie, Carol Lawrence, Jay Marshall 


ZIEGFELDIANS: Billie Bensing, Bette Graham, Faith Hilton 
Frances Koll, Susan Shaute, Paula Wayne, Chuck Green, 
Robert Feyti, Tony Franco, Ed Powell, James Stevenson 


Gene Varrone 


DANCERS Vicki Barrett, Ruth Chamberlain, Dorothy 
D’Honau, Mary Jane Doerr, Wisa D’Orso, Nancy Hachenberg 
Marcia Hewitt, Julie Marlowe, Sylvia Shay, Gini Turner 
Shirley Vincent, Bob Bernard, James Brooks, Ron Cecill, 
Alan Conroy, Allan Craine, Hugh Lambert, Jack Leigh, Ted 


Monson, Lou Richards, Rod Strong, Merritt Thompson. 


ZIEGFELD GIRLS: Roberta Brown, Denise Collette, Ann Drake, 
Charlotte Foley, Pat Gaston, Nancy Westbrook, Barbara Hall 


Gloria Kristy 

Efron; 
ager, Milton Stern; stage manager, Bruce Laffey 
Karl Bernstein and Anne Sloper 


Company manager, Morry production stage man- 
; press repre- 
sentatives 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Bring on the Girls,” “If You Got 
Music,” “The Lover in Me,” “I Don’t Wanna Rock,” “Music 
for Madame,” “Intoxication,” “Two a Day on the Milky Way,” 


“Salesmanship,” “Honorable Mambo,” “Miss Follies,” “Make 


Me,” “An Element of Doubt.” 

Any revue employing Beatrice Lillie, Billy DeWolfe, 
enough handsome girls to entitle it to a Ziegfeld franchise, 
and a sketch based on the “Rain in Spain” number of My 
Fair Lady ought to be, at absolute minimum, a tolerable 
evening in the theatre 
the theatre. It offers Miss Lillie as an airline hostess, as a 
harem favorite, a geisha, Miss Follies of 1920, and even as 
Eliza Doolittle. She is on stage roughly a third of the time, 
and for this we should be very grateful. But not half as 


For her material would defeat a less 


This one is a tolerable evening in 


grateful as her writers 
great lady. They have thrown her a curve, as the saying is, 
but she is in there pitching all the way, and that is all a 
Lillie devotee really has to know. It is all anyone has to 
know, when you come down to it. DeWolfe is almost in the 
same exalted category, and in approximately the same fix 
in this venture. He is variously a juvenile delinquent in 
a rock-and-roll sequence, an actor with the soul of a trag- 
edian and the talent of a DeWolfe, and Miss Lillie’s partne: 
in a “Large Talk” sketch about two chatty housewives in 
a supermarket. The rest of the bill is a standard mélange 
of song-and-dance numbers in which Harold Lang and Helen 
Wood dance, and three attractive young ladies—Jane Morgan, 
Micki Marlo and Carol Lawrence—sing. They may not be 
in precisely the Atlas division with the foregoing pair, but 
in an evening of this nature, all contributions are appreciated 
The tunes are serviceable, and the trappings lavish. From 
a Broadway standpoint, last year’s Follies was all on paper 
This year’s edition was quite another story. It arrived in 
very tangible form. And what was on paper proved the 
weakest link. Comedy writers are just about indispensable 


Billy DeWolfe and Beatrice 
ments of this edition of the revue bearing one of the theatre's 
most magical names 


Lillie supply the brighter mo- 
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March 7, 1957 
Belasco Theatre 


A comedy by John Patrick, based on the book by Alfred 
Toombs; presented by Cheryl Crawford with William Myers, 
directed by Albert Marre, settings by Peter Larkin, costumes 
by Noel Taylor, lighting by Al Alloy; production manager, 
Billy Matthews; production assistant, Sylvia Drulie; produc- 
tion by arrangement with Angus Equities, Ltd. 


Tue Cast 
COMMENTATOR Edward Fuller 
BENJAMIN Roddy McDowall 
POLICEMAN Dana Elcar 
DOC PENNY Zero Mostel 
BARBARA Loretta Leversee 


CONGRESSMAN FAIRWEATHER 
CONGRESSMAN JASON 
MCDOUGAL 

MCFADDEN 

JAIL OFFICER 

RADIO ANNOUNCER 


Paul Ford 
Robert Emhardt 
John Harkins 
Dana Elcar 
Tom Ahearne 
Edward Fuller 
RADIO ENGINEER Joseph Dooley 
REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
CAUCUS-ROOM GUARD 
COMMITTEEMEN 
U. S. STORAGE-VAULT DIRECTOR 
FREDRICA 
PILSUDSKI 


Clarence Stemler 

Todd Patterson 

Clement Brace 

Lou Gilbert, Hugh Evans 
Hugh Evans 

Juleen Compton 

Lou Gilbert 


General manager, Samuel H. Schwartz; stage manager, 
Paul Davis; press representative, Ben Washer 


THE SIN OF PAT MULDOON 


March 13, 1957 
Cort Theatre 


A play by John McLiam presented by Richard Adler and 
Roger L. Stevens, directed by Jack Garfein, setting by Mor- 
decai Gorelik, lighting by Paul Morrison, costumes by Anna 
Hill Johnstone 


Tue Cast 

THERESA MULDOON Patricia Bosworth 
BRIGID MULDOON Katherine Squire 
Edgar Stehl 

Elaine Stritch 

James Barton 

James McGillicuddy, Ross Bennett 
John Heldabrand 


James Olson 


CORNELIUS DE LACEY 
GERTRUDE MULDOON 
PAT MULDOON 
ATTENDANTS 

DR. GLASS 

FATHER GALLAGHER 


JOE VIERRA Gerald Sarracini 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Milton Baron; stage manager, Irving Buchman; press repre- 
sentative, Howard Newman. 


John McLiam’s first Broadway play is an account 
of the last month in the life of a lovably profane and 
incurably ill Irish-American, one of whose lapses 
from virtue has precipitated a family crisis. There 
are strong overtones of genuine Irish influence in the 
mixture of comedy and drama, and in the author’s 
flair for lyric dialogue. The play loses pace after a 
powerful intermediate act, but its lack of size is never 
compromised by dramatic dishonesty. The physical 
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GOOD AS GOLD 








This comedy deals with a botanist who has dis- 
covered a formula for changing gold into dirt—dirt 
so prolific that a spoonful “could turn Washington 
into one big cornfield.” The latter half of the play 
turned Washington into just that. A promising 
enough plot idea, some very broad satire on politics, 
and an able cast—but one joke is hardly enough for 
two regulation-length acts. 
























































Roddy McDowall (right) as the scientist, and Robert Emhardt 
(left) as a hostile Congressman. Between them: Tom Ahearne 
and Zero Mostel. 
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production—acting, direction, setting—was remark- 
ably good. This is a minority report, however; the 
production was not long for this world. 


James Barton (center) as the errant Pat Muldoon. Pictured 
with him (left to right): Elaine Stritch, Gerald Sarracini and 
Edgar Stehli. 
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ORPHEUS DESCENDING 


March 21, 1957 
Martin Beck Theatre 


A drama by Tennessee Williams presented by Producers’ 
Theatre (produced by Robert Whitehead), directed by Har- 
old Clurman, designed by Boris Aronson, lighting by Feder, 
costumes by Lucinda Ballard. 


Tue Cast 

DOLLY HAMMA Elizabeth Eustis 
BEULAH BINNINGS Jane Rose 
Warren Kemmerling 
David Clarke 

Lois Smith 

Nell Harrison 

Mary Farrell 

John Marriott 

Cliff Robertson 


Joanna Roos 


PEE WEE BINNINGS 
DOG HAMMA 
CAROL CUTRERE 
EVA TEMPLE 
SISTER TEMPLE 
UNCLE PLEASANT 
VAL XAVIER 

VEE TALBOT 

LADY TORRANCE Maureen Stapleton 


JABE TORRANCE Crahan Denton 
SHERIFF TALBOT R.G 


MR. DUBINSKY 


Armstrong 
Beau Tilden 
Janice Mars 

Robert Webber 

Virgilia Chew 
Albert Henderson 
Charles Tyner 


WOMAN 
DAVID CUTRERE 
NURSE PORTER 
FIRST MAN 
SECOND MAN 
Company manager, Leonard Field; production stage man- 
ager, James Gelb; stage manager, Norman Kean; press rep- 
resentatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw 


The Orpheus of this work is a lad who plays the 
guitar, rather than the lyre of his classical counter- 
part. His capacity for charming wild beasts is open 
to a good deal of doubt, in view of the untidy end that 
the author has reserved for him; and there is no 
claim for his ability to make trees and rocks move. 
But he is certainly one for making passions rise. Into 


a small Southern town he comes, and presently two 
of the principal characters are breathing consider- 
ably harder. One is a belle, seemingly by Williams 
out of Faulkner, but this depraved girl gets nowhere 


with him. An older woman, with a dying husband 


The wayward girl, the vagrant boy and the frustrated wife 
Lois Smith (left), Cliff Robertson and Maureen Stapleton 


and a heart full of bitter frustration, has better luck, 
in the short-run sense. She is the proprietress of the 
local general store, and she offers the boy a job. She 
has his interest so at heart, in fact, that she proceeds 
to lodge him in a back room of the establishment— 
strictly as a security measure, of course. The boy 
has his qualms about this arrangement (the couple 
live one short floor above), and not without good 
reason. For one night the sick man lurches down 
the stairs, sizes up the situation as husbands will, and 
proceeds to take corrective measures in a concluding 
scene that is guaranteed to do your nervous system 
no good at all. 

This episode has a very salutary effect on the story 
line, though. A few more such galvanic interludes, 
judiciously placed, would have given the whole affair 
even more tingle than it possesses—and it is far from 
punchless. This is a reworking of a 1940 play (Battle 
of Angels) that never survived the tryout stage, but 
it still has a lot in common with the recent Williams 
script for Baby Doll. There is shock potential, earthy 
humor and surface excitement; there is little concern 
for values beneath the surface. For all the magnifi- 
cence of Maureen Stapleton and Lois Smith in the 
top feminine roles, and the engaging quality of Cliff 
Robertson as the boy, the characters remain rela- 
tively commonplace. They never approach the tragic 
level, and we do not feel for them as we feel for 
Blanche du Bois or even Amanda Wingfield and her 
luckless offspring. But we can become engrossed 
with them with fair frequency in such a splendid 
physical production, especially when the script comes 
to a periodic boil. And that is theatre, too. 
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THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


March 13, 1957 
New York City Center 


A revival of the musical play by John Gay in an adapta- 
tion by Richard Baldridge, with music adapted and arranged 
by Daniel Pinkham; presented by the New York City Center 
Light Opera Company (Jean Dalrymple, director), directed 
by Mr. Baldridge, musical staging by John Heawood, setting 
by Watson Barratt, costumes by Robert Fletcher, lighting by 
Jean Rosenthal; musical director and conductor, Miles Mor- 
gan; assistant to Miss Dalrymple, Alan Green; entire produc- 
tion supervised by Burt Shevelove. 


Tue Cast 
BEGGAR POET Peter Turgeon 
PILCH 
MACHEATH 
MATT OF THE MINT 
JEMMY THE TWITCHER 


CROOKED FINGER JACK 


Charles Bolender 
Jack Cassidy 
Robert Burr 
Hal England 

Maurice Edwards 

WAT DREARY Francis Barnard 


NIMMING NED J. C. McCord 


SLIPPERY SAM 
BOB BOOTY 
TOM TIZZLE 


Jack De Lon 
David Nillo 
William Inglis 


POLLY PEACHUM 
MR. PEACHUM 
MRS. PEACHUM 
MR. LOCKIT 
LUCY LOCKIT 
MRS. COAXER 
JENNY DIVER 
DOLLY TRULL 
MRS. VIXEN 


Shirley Jones 
George S. Irving 
Zamah Cunningham 
George Gaynes 
Jeanne Beauvais 
Paula Laurence 
Constance Brigham 
Maria Karnilova 
Anita Cooper 

BETTY DOXY Jenny Lou Law 
Adnia Rice 
Shirley Chester 
Charlotte Ray 


PRISONERS, GUARDS, LADIES OF THE TOWN: William Ashley, 
Hal Barnet, George Broadhurst, Willie Cooper, Joan DuBrow, 
Jack Emrek, James Karr, Sara Meade, Louis Saporito, Lee 


Hurd Wiese 


MRS. SLAMMEKIN 
SUKY TAWDRY 
MOLLY BRAZEN 


Warren 


CHORUS OF PRISONERS: Louis Algarra, Jennie Andrea, Evelyn 
Robert Atherton, Nicola Barbusci, Don Becker, June 
Bucknor, Julia Gerace, Peter Held, Maurice Kostroff, Mary 
Lesawyer, Maria Martell, John Person, Thomas Powell, Rob- 
ert Ruddy, Mary Thompson, Mara Yavne 


Aring 


General manager, Buford Armitage; company manager, 


Ed Haas; production stage manager, Bernard Pollock; stage 


manager, John Maxtone-Graham; press representative, Tom 
Trenkle 


.fiere is a nice air of charm, quaintness and even 
innocence about much of the music of this produc- 
tion, and it is an ideal counterpoint to Gay’s lines, 
which are no more benign than a blackthorn. (They 
are very timely, though, politicians being what they 
still are.) The work is generally considered the first 
proof of man’s notion that topical satire and music 
can mix, and it is still very approachable on its own 
rather specialized terms. These terms seem to include 
a certain amount of indulgence for the lack of sus- 
tained pace at which the modern musical moves, and 
for the rather broad nature of the comedy. Gay and 


his collaborator were not as integration-conscious as 
the boys along Broadway are today; and, to judge by 


MAY 
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this production, he saw no reason for alluding to the 
risqué when a pinch of the posterior was possible. 
The Beggar’s Opera is still very viable, however, and 
the City Center company showed commendable en- 
terprise in beginning its spring cycle with what, for 
the general public, may be a connoisseur’s item. The 
capable cast was headed by Shirley Jones and Jack 
Cassidy, who performed the same roles of Polly and 
Macheath in the original Cambridge Drama Festival 
offering of this version of the classic ballad opera last 
summer. They were as appealing visually as they 
were vocally. 


This ballad opera, which had an unprecedented run of sixty- 
three performances in its original production in London in 
1728, returned in a version starring Shirley Jones and Jack 


Cassidy. 


y 
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OFF-BROADWAY 


March 19, 1957 
Phoenix Theatre 


A revival of the play by John Webster, presented by the 
Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton) in association with John Houseman, directed and de- 
signed by Jack Landau, production and lighting by Jean 
Rosenthal, stage by Rouben Ter-Arutunian, costumes by 
Saul Bolasni, music by Lee Hoiby. 


Tue Cast 
ANTONIO Earle Hyman 
DELIO Richard Easton 
BOSOLA Pernell Roberts 
CARDINAL Hurd Hatfield 
FERDINAND Joseph Wiseman 
RODERIGO Louis Edmonds 
CASTRUCCIO Justice Watson 
SILVIO Charles Macaulay 
Patrick Hines 
William Cottrell 
Jacqueline Brookes 
Priscilla Morrill 
Dorothy Patten 
Jan Farrand 
Ellis Rabb 
Mitchell Agruss 
Jack Cannon, Anthony 
Holland, John Ragin, Barbara Lord 


PESCARA 

GRISOLAN 

DUCHESS OF MALFI 

CARIOLA 

OLD WOMAN 

JULIA 

DOCTOR 

FOOTMAN 

GUESTS, SERVANTS, OFFICERS 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat 
Parnes; production stage manager, Robert Woods; stage man- 
ager, Ronald Bates; press representatives, Ben Kornzweig 
and Robert Ganshaw. 


Striking as it was in many respects, there was a 
sort of mortuary air about this production, and this 
had little to do with the fact that, at curtain’s final 
drop, the stage was awash in corpses. There were 
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Jacqueline Brookes in the title role, and Hurd Hatfield as 
her brother, the Cardinal 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


any number of good moments in the Phoenix revival 
of the Elizabethan hair-raiser, which John Gassner 
calls a “splendid nightmare.” But there is a catch to 
both those observations. On a stage The Duchess of 
Malfi may be too much a matter of moments, and not 
enough a matter of sustained mood. We are momen- 
tarily stunned by a grisly twist of the plot, or a vivid 
stage image. But then we are apt to slip back into 
respectful, rather than rapt, attention. The net effect 
is curiously episodic, and the episodes are somehow 
not cumulative in their own particular effects. There 
is not much audience participation on an emotional 
level. Even in an age of Mickey Spillane, this is an- 
other world on stage, notwithstanding the semi- 
modern costuming. And as for the valid “nightmare” 
allusion, there is a regrettably close association be- 
tween nightmares and slumber. 
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In such a Herculean undertaking, however, there 
were some definite man-sized rewards. Few of the 
characters are genuinely humanized, on even a vil- 
lainous plane, but Jacqueline Brookes, Hurd Hat- 
field, Joseph Wiseman, Earle Hyman and Pernell 
Roberts at least managed to suggest the really mon- 
umental size and power of their roles. And it is hard 
to conceive a more resourceful job of staging than 
Jack Landau’s. He used every device in the director’s 
book—imaginative lighting (and absence of light- 
ing), visual and sound effects—and the isolated im- 
pressions they produced will not soon leave our 
memory. That rather brings us back to the nightmare 
allusion. One also remembers only fragments of 
nightmares, and trusts to an analyst, perhaps, to 
bridge the gaps, if one becomes really curious. But 
the theatre affords no such luxury. 
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tions during the past year. Dlays seen in 
both London and New York is Sereshdiabdle. London 
has caught up with The Chalk Garden, The Diary of 
Anne Frank and (belatedly) Gigi; its specifically 
American imports include A View from the Bridge, 
The Rainmaker, The Member of the Wedding,The 
Crucible, The Silver Whistle. One Bright Day and 
Fanny. Of European origin, The Waltz of the Tore- 
adors and The Good Woman of Setzuan have ap- 
peared in both cities. New York, in its turn, has now 
seen Waiting for Godot, Separate Tables, The Sleep- 
ing Prince, The Reluctant Debutante, Cranks and the 
Old Vic Company, as well as Graham Greene’s The 
Potting Shed and an adaptation of Storm Jameson’s 
The Hidden River, neither of which has yet appeared 
in London. 

It would be pleasant to think, from the British 
standpoint, that this improved ratio of exports to 
imports argued a renewal of vigor in British play- 
writing, since the health of any English-speaking 
theatre anywhere increases the resources of them all. 
But looking back over the April-to-April year, one 
has the impression of a confused mass of material, 
with no discernible pattern and little of outstanding 
merit. There have been some forty theatres open all 
the year round; at this writing eight of them house 
holdover productions which have run more than a 
year, and some variety shows. But what is there, or 
has there been, to render memorable the season of 
1956-57? Any little acorns from which great oaks 
may grow? Any giant redwoods among the trees 
and the lesser scrub? 
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I shall remember three pré - Pally. The 
first was of a quality si taitllindial English and hard 
to duplicate anywhere in the world. It. was The 
Family Reunion, directed by Peter Brook. The cast 
included Sybil Thorndike, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Paul Scofield and a small number of supporting play- 
ers, all of whom exemplified English character acting 
at its best. T. S. Eliot’s verse play about the Furies 
who are also the Friends, about responsibility, guilt 
and atonement, may command more respect for its 
writing than for its philosophical content. But it was 
played with a sobriety, concentration, vision and 
discipline which communicated an inner passion and 
raised it to the heights. The players used language 
as their servant, never obscuring the thought with 
overdecoration. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies’ scenes with 
Scofield and Dame Sybil were the finest theatre of the 
mind, her silences and stillness filled with revelation, 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


A revival of the play by T. S. Eliot, presented by Tennent 
Productions, Ltd., directed and designed by Peter Brook. 
Opened June 7, 1956, at the Phoenix Theatre. 


Tue Cast 


AMY, DOWAGER LADY MONCHENSEY Sybil Thorndike 
AGATHA Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
IvY Nora Nicholson 
VIOLET Patience Collier 
HON. CHARLES PIPER David Horne 
HON. GERALD PIPER Cyril Luckham 
MARY Olive Gregg 
DENMAN Catherine Willmer 
HARRY, LORD MONCHENSEY Paul Scofield 
DOWNING Harry H. Corbett 
DR. WARBURTON Lewis Casson 
SERGEANT WINCHELL Norman Scace 
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THE FAMILY REUNION—T. S. Eliot’s verse play, in a production 
directed by Peter Brook, was one of the high points of a year of 
playgoing in London, Margaret Webster declares in her accompany- 
ing report. Olive Gregg and Paul Scofield are shown in a scene from 
Act L. This 1939 Eliot work, based on the Orestes legend, also was 
designed by Brook. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY—The priest (Paul Scofield) holds 
a secret Mass. Patience Collier is pictured at right. Scofield’s per- 
formance—and this scene in particular—won the praise of Miss 
Webster. The play is based on the Graham Greene novel set in 
Mexico in the year 1930, and deals with religious persecution during 
a time of revelution. 
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her authority whole and compelling. It is New York’s 
loss that it has never seen one of the very finest of 
English actresses. 

The Family Reunion was the third of a series of 
limited-run productions by Peter Brook in which 
Scofield was starred. The first had been an ex- 
tremely disappointing Hamlet which the public 
patronized for 123 performances. The second was 
a dramatization of Graham Greene’s The Power and 
the Glory; in it the star leaped into a new dimension 
and the director was at his brilliant best; but the 
public responded with a most dispiriting lack of 
interest. Scofield’s scruffy, tarnished little priest-on- 
the-run was a superb piece of transmutation. The 
voice, the face and body of the man had shrunk; the 
soul was illumined. Celebrating a furtive and forbid- 
den Mass for a handful of peasants at the peril of his 
life and theirs, he induced in the theatre a rapt 
silence such as I have seldom felt except at the Mass 
itself. The acting of the minor parts was not good 
Brook’s genius is visual and aural; his gift in the 
direction of acting is erratic. But his use of scenery 
(in this case most effectively designed by Georges 
Wakhevitch), lighting, music and sound effects, his 
command of dramatic and cumulative action are 
unique. 


THE POWER AND THE GLORY 


A play by Denis Cannan and Pierre Bost based on the 
novel by Graham Greene, presented by Tennent Productions, 
Ltd., direction and music by Peter Brook, décor by Georges 
Wakhevitch. Opened April 5, 1956, at the Phoenix Theatre 


THe Cast 
TENCH Brian Wilde 
CHIEF OF POLICE Roger Delgado 
DIAZ Robert Robinson 
PRIEST Paul Scofield 
Harry H. Corbett 
BOY Meurig Wyn-Jones 
MARIA Patience Collier 


LIEUTENANT OF POLICE 


BRIGITTA 
FRANCISCO 
MIGUEL 
POLICEMAN 
MESTIZO 
GOVERNOR’S COUSIN 
DRUNKEN PRISONER 
LOPEZ 

SPINSTER 
WARDER 
FARMER'S WIFE 
ALVAREZ 
VITTORIO 
SCHOOLMASTER 
OBREGON 
OBREGON’S WIFE 
RAYMON 

LOLA 

INDIAN 

PEASANT WOMAN 
VILLAGER 

OLD VILLAGER 
YOUNG WOMAN 
STRANGER 


Ann Cooke 

Alex Scott 

Oscar Quitak 
Churton Fairman 
Robert Marsden 
Willoughby Goddard 
John Turner 
Gerald Flood 
Henzie Raeburn 
Norman Scace 
Beryl Andrews 
John Turner 
Maurice Bannister 
David de Keyser 
Gareth Jones 
Veronica Wells 
Barry Martin 

Ann Mauteso 
David Spenser 
Catherine Willme? 
William Robertson 
Norman Bird 
Carmen Vickers 


Oscar Quitak 
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These two productions should certainly have been 
seen in New York. The Chalk Garden, of course, has 
been. It opened at the Haymarket Theatre in London 
last Easter and shows no signs of closing. It is, I am 
told, a very different production; but it has itself 
undergone tremendous changes of quality in the 
hands of successive actresses. Dame Edith Evans has 
been her incomparable self throughout. It is a trib- 
ute to the trained resilience of her art that after all 
these months she is playing as dexterously as ever, 
and with an even greater spontaneity. Her transi- 
tions are of an airy lightness but barbed as well as 
feathered. There have been three Miss Madrigals: 
Peggy Ashcroft, Pamela Brown and, now, Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies. Dame Peggy’s performance was in 
the class of her best work; that is, without affecta- 
tions, growing from deep roots, extremely individual 
in conception and execution but never stamped with 
recognizable mannerism. Her Miss Madrigal was 
played with the greatest austerity—concealed, in- 
driven, haunted and haunting. It was fascinating. 
But the play remained cold. The artifice of the writ- 
ing was apparent. One cared for Miss Madrigal, but 
little for those about her. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies 
(I did not see Miss Brown) sheds an entirely differ- 
ent light upon it. Her Miss Madrigal, an older woman 
than Dame Peggy’s, has a compassion and under- 
standing born and learnt in suffering. Looking 
through her eyes, you see the problems of the rest 
in human terms. You care about the fate of the child 
and the future of the garden. Even the judge and 
Maitland (admirably played by Felix Aylmer and 
George Rose, respectively) take on a new vesture of 
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THE CHALK GARDEN—Eiiid Bagnpld’s may, one of the memorable 
works of a memorable@(§—%-36 seagpn on Broadway, began a highly 
buccessful London run April, 1956. In this scefie from the Lendon 
production are (from left Mavis Walkef as thé nurse, Peggy Ash- 


troft (the original Lendor§ Miss MadrigalD,eand Edith Evans in the 
role. of Mrs. St. Maugham] 


humanity. Miss Davies has a green finger; what she 
touches grows and blossoms. It is heartening that 
a modern playwright can create a part capable of 
being interpreted by.such widely different personal- 
ities as Judith Anderson Siobhan McKenna and the 
three who have played it in Bondon. Such a wealth 
of talent.is generally reserved for Hamlet or Hedda 


Gabler. 


THE CHALK GARDEN 


A play by EnideBagnold presented by Tennent Produc- 
tions, Ltd, in assoe#dtion with Irene Mayer Selznick, directed 
by John Gielgud, dée@@r-by Reece Pemberton, costumes by 
Sophie Harris. OpenedsApril 11, 1956, at the Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Tue Gast 
MISS MADRIGAL 
MAITLAND 


Peggy Ashcroft 


George Rose 
SECOND APPLICANT Ruth Lodge 


THIRD APPLICANT Janet Burnell 


LAUREL Judith Stott 
MRS, ST. MAUGHAM Edith Evans 


NURSE Matis Walker 
OLIVIA Rachel-Gurney 
JUDGE Felix Aylmer 


For me, these have been the highlights ofthe séa- 
son. But three other ventures, of a more enduring 
nature than is involved in any single production, will, 
I hope, make it memorable. One was the series of 
limited-run revivals of classic plays which John 
Clements began late in 1955 with The Wild Duck. 
The second, The Rivals, was immensely and deserv- 
edly successful. The scenery was ingenious and dec- 
orative and William Chappell moved his stylized 








year. She was 
one of the principals in 
The Family Reunion, 
and more recently the 
actress has ned the 
cast of The 
den, succeeding Pamela 
Brown as Miss Madrigal 
—and giving the role of 
the governess and the 
other parts new illum-f>. 
ination. 
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production swiftly within it. The performance was 
enriched by Clements’ Sir Anthony, whom he en- 
dowed with humanity and heart. There was a beau- 
tiful mixture of satire and comprehension in Paul 
Daneman’s Faulkland (one of the most difficult parts 
ever written), and an authoritative Mrs. Malaprop 
from Athene Seyler. The consequent mixture of 
high-spirited and witty comment on an underlying 
truth showed how the old war-horse comedies of the 
eighteenth century can be galvanized into modern 
life. You don’t laugh if you don’t care; in this case 
audiences did both. 


THE RIVALS—The John Clements season at the Saville Theatre 
included this revival of the comet by Sheridan, directed by William 
Chappell. Pictured is the concluding scene—the happy ending after 
all explained. At center foreground is Kay Hammond as Lydia 
—-_ She was forced to leave the production early in its run 
due to illness. 


THE SEA GULL—Irina (Diana Wynyard, far right) has one of her 
frequent altercations with rayev :(David Bird, center). Left to 
right: Nicholas Hannen, John Bennett, George Relph, Kara Aldridge, 
Bird, Perlita Neilson (as Nina) and Miss Wynyard. This revival was 
foes of John Clements’ season of classic plays. It was staged by 

chael MacOwan. 


HOUSTON ROGERS 


HOUSTON ROGERS 


THE RIVALS 


A revival of the comedy by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
presented by John Clements, directed by William Chappell, 
setting and costumes by Peter Rice, music by Leslie Bridge- 
water. Opened February 23, 1956, at the Saville Theatre. 

Tue Cast 
FAG 
THOMAS 
LUCY 
MISS LYDIA LANGUISH 
MISS JULIA MELVILLE 
MRS. MALAPROP 
SIR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE 
CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE 
MR. FAULKLAND 
BOB ACRES 
SIR LUCIUS O’TRIGGER 
DAVID 


Peter Sallis 
Michael Kent 
Petra Davies 
Kay Hammond 
Peggy Simpson 
Athene Seyler 
John Clements 
Laurence Harvey 
Paul Daneman 
Michael Medwin 
William Mervyn 

Brian Hayes 


The Sea Gull followed, most beautifully cast with 
a list of stars, none of whom played as if their names 
were billed above the title. Nicholas Hannen and 
George Relph, as Dorn and Sorin, were magnifi- 
cently satisfying. As usual, everyone rediscovered, 
with cries of glad astonishment, that there is humour 
in Chekhov. The producer’s pleasure in it led him 
to endanger the true values of the first act, but he 
handled the rest most perceptively. The Doctor’s 
Dilemma was the next production, equally hand- 
somely cast but in one or two cases miscast, so that 
Lewis Casson and Michael Hordern, as Sir Paddy 
and B.B., galloped away with the show, leaving the 
dilemma nowhere. The series finished with an ele- 
gant Way of the World, again garnished with famous 
names and honorable team play. 

The season had been geared to television—each 
production to be televised as soon as it closed; the 
fees so received were to help pay off production costs, 
which could not possibly be recouped in a run of only 
a few weeks. Only The Wild Duck, however, was 
made on film, as had been planned, since the process 
proved too expensive; and live television involved 
considerable difficulties in synchronizing available 
air time with available actors. The returns from 
television did, in fact, make the season possible, but 
they could not make it profitable. It is sad that Clem- 


THE SEA GULL 


A revival of the play by Anton Chekhov (translated by 
David Magarshack), presented by John Clements (for Associ- 
ated Rediffusion, Ltd.), directed by Michael MacOwan, set- 
tings and costumes by Motley, lighting by Mr. Clements. 
Opened August 3, 1956, at the Saville Theatre. 


Tue Cast 
IRINA ARKADINA 
KONSTANTIN 
PETER SORIN 
NINA 
ILYA SHAMRAYEV 
BORIS TRIGORIN 
EUGENE DORN 
PAULINA 
MASHA 
SEMYON MEDVEDENKO 


Diana Wynyard 
Lyndon Brock 
George Relph 

Perlita Neilson 

David Bird 
Hugh Williams 
Nicholas Hannen 
Kara Aldridge 
Jill Bennett 
John Bennett 
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THE CRUCIBLE- 
witchcraft trials 


Arthur Miller’s drama about the 
England at the Bristol Old Vic 


right Michael Gwynn, Joan Plowright, 
Stephens and George Devine 


Kenneth 


JULIE HAMILTON 


ents has no further such plans, at least for the pres- 
ent. Theatregoers are greatly in his debt. 

The second long-term venture was that of George 
Devine and his colleagues at the little Royal Court 
Theatre, off the West End beat. He opened the sea- 
son with a young repertory company and five plays 
in hand, all by contemporary authors and all new to 
London. One was Arthur Miller’s The Crucible, and 
another a dramatization of Nigel Dennis’ Cards of 
Identity. They were to be played in repertory, though 
the cast was usually augmented by an additional 
player or two for particular parts. This scheme was 
maintained for the first six months, when it gave way 
to a short, “solid” run of Brecht’s The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, starring Peggy Ashcroft. In this case the 
production requirements could not be carried in a 
repertory on Devine’s scale and the star was only 
available for a limited period. 


THE CRUCIBLE 


A drama by Arthur Miller presented by the English Stage 
Company, directed by George Devine, settings by Stephen 
Doncaster, costumes by Motley. Opened April 9, 1956, at the 
Royal Court Theatre. 

Tue Cast 
BETTY PARRIS 
REV. SAMUEL PARRIS 
rITUBA 
ABIGAIL WILLIAMS 
SUSANNA WALCOTT 
MRS. ANN PUTNAM 
THOMAS PUTNAM 
MERCY LEWIS 
MARY WARREN 
JOHN PROCTOR 
REBECCA NURSE 
REV. JOHN HALE 
ELIZABETH PROCTOR 
FRANCIS NURSE 
EZEKIEL CHEEVER 
JOHN WILLARD 


Marcia Manolesceu 
John Welsh 
Connis Smith 
Mary Ure 

Helena Hughes 
Rachel Kempson 
Nigel Davenport 
Josee Richard 
Joan Plowright 
Michael Gwynn 
Agnes Lauchlan 
Kenneth Haigh 
Rosalie Crutchley 
Stephen Dartnell 
Christopher Fettes 
George Selway 
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New 


of the late seventeenth century was first 





England 
seen in 


This scene is from the English Stage 
Company production in London, which opened in April, 1956 


Haigh, 


Left to 
Robert 


HOPKINS 

DEPUTY GOVERNOR 
JUDGE HATHORNE 
SARAH GOOD 


Alan Bates 
George Devine 
Robert Stephens 
Barbara Grimes 


The common London theatregoer, like his counter- 
part in New York, has not yet caught Brechtitis from 
the devotees; and Devine shifted to The Country 
Wife for the Christmas holiday season. It was trans- 
ferred to the West End and replaced at the Court by 
The Member of the Wedding, also played as a straight 
run. It is hoped that a period of repertory will fol- 
low, including new and old productions. But Devine 
has met with the usual difficulties: the expense of 
carrying a repertoire, the problems in both casting 
and holding actors, and the public tendency to con- 
centrate on the more press-successful productions 
and to skip the rest. Meanwhile The Country Wife 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 


A revival of the comedy by William Wycherley, presented 
by the English Stage p<directed by George Devine, 
décor by Motley, music by : twood. Opened De- 
cember 12, 1956, at the Royal.Court e.and subsequently 
moved to the Adelphi Theatre. x 


Tue Cast . 
MR. HORNER 

QUACK 

BOY 

SIR JASPER FIDCET™ 

LADY FIDGET 

MRS. DAINTY FIDGET 

MR, HARCOURT 

MR. DORILANT 

MR. SPARKISH 

MR, PINCHWIFE 

MRS. MARGERY PINCHWIFE 
ALITHEA 

MRS. SQUEAMISH 

LUCY 

OLD LADY SQUEAMISH 
PARSON 


am) e Harvey 

obert Stephens 

Stephen Dartnell 
Esme Perey. 


Sheila Ballantine 
Alan Bates 
Fredérick Trebes 
4 Jolin Moffatt 
George Devine 
Joan Plowright 
Mauréem Quinney 
Moyr@¥raser 
Margaret Ashcroft 
Margery Caldicott 
Brian Hankins 


& 
a1 gem 


Diana Churchill 


2 
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THE COUNTRY WIFE — Restoration 
comedy. returned to the London $tage 
in December when the William Wy ch- 
erley work was*given this ptylish re- 
vival at the Royal Court./ Here Sir 
Jasper Fidget { e Percy). finds his 
wife (Diana Churchill) ti¢kling Mr 
Horner (Laurence Hatvey)j The Eng-' 
lish Stage Company produttion sub- \ 
sequently was moved to the West End. 


has come to his rescue, cast largely outside the per- 
manent company. Young Joan Plowright, however, 
achieves the considerable feat of matching the stan- 
dard once set by Ruth Gordon in the same name part. 
The Motley décor is extremely elegant but somehow 
manages by its pure austerity,to make the Wycherley 
jokes seem even filthier than usual. 


3 

LOOK BACK IN ANGER— first play by an 
unknown author, Miss. Wéhste eclarely “has the 
huge merit of arousing controversy.” Keaneth Haigh 
played the protagonist, a representative of disillu- 
sioned modern youth, a hater of all mankind and 
eM Me Me 
to shock. Mary Ure was cast as his pathetic young 
wife 
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Of his modern plays, only one, Devine believes, 
has not yet exhausted its audience. This is a first 
play by an unknown author, John Osborne, entitled 
Look Back in Anger 


ing controversy. 


It has the huge merit of arous- 
You either loathe it or 
you proclaim that this angry young man is the white 
hope of the theatre. In taking the second view, you 
may be influenced by the parched eagerness with 
which we all long for a young author who does not 
write what Richard Watts once called “nice little 
trivia” or “imbecilic trash.” On the other hand, you 
may remember the unproductive railing of all the 
other angry young men of literature and the drama. 
Mistrusting the species, you may identify this author 
with the hero of his play, who “carries on” for the 
entire evening in a manner calculated to give you 
acute indigestion and raging toothache. The author 
hotly denies the accusations of self-pity leveled 


It is alive. 


against him. “Jimmy,” he says, “is a young man who 
is anxious to give a great deal, and is hurt because 
ee 


many he may seem sensitive to the point of vulgarity. 


no one seems interested enough to take it. 


... To be as vehement as he is is to be almost non- 
committal.” These not very happy observations .on 
his own work tend to obscure its real power, fear- 
Osborne writes for the 
theatre with an individual and authentic accent. It 
will be interesting to see if he can look forward as 
well as back, and release emotions more constructive 
than anger. If so, we shall all be the richer. 


lessness and savage wit. 


LOOK BACK IN ANGER 


A play by John Osborne presented by the English Stage 


Company, directed by Tony Richardson, setting by Alan 


Tagg. Opened May 8, 1956, at the Royal Court Theatre 
Tue Cast 

JIMMY PORTER 

ALISON PORTER 

CLIFF LEWIS 

HELENA CHARLES 

COL. REDFERN 


Kenneth Haigh 
Mary Ure 
Alan Bates 
Helena Hughes 
John Welsh 


The third and latest venture which marks the year 
is the formation of the New Watergate Theatre Club 
with two powerful managers, Hugh Beaumont and 
Donald Albery, on an impressive board of directors, 
and a West End theatre at its disposal. The public 
cannot buy tickets except by becoming members— 
a simple formality costing about 70 cents—and so the 
Lord Chamberlain cannot exercise his censorship 
powers over these “private” performances. The first 
three productions to be announced are all American 
and all “banned”: A View from the Bridge, Tea and 
Sympathy and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

The first of these opened last October and is still 
doing fine business. It comprises only the second of 
the two plays done under the same title in New York. 
This has been expanded by about twenty minutes of 
new dialogue, most of which seemed to me to be 
dotting i’s and crossing t’s, and is split in half by 
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a long interval, much to its detriment. Eddie’s wife 
becomes considerably more articulate and is more 
sympathetically played (by Megs Jenkins) than she 
was in New York. The director-designer, Peter 
Brook, once more has deliberately staged the play 
for its straight melodramatic values. Gone is the 
sense—so impressive to me in New York—of a peo- 
ple of ancient lineage, reborn on the Brooklyn water- 
front, yet still the prey of those smoldering, buried 
passions which wrought the classic tragedies. The 
dynamite is not less, but the scale is smaller. There 
is little feeling of the slow gathering of ineluctable 
doom; the issues are early realized and mercilessly 
repeated. But Brook’s setting and sound effects are 
splendidly dramatic, and Anthony Quayle as Eddie, 
though up to his ears in accent, plays with power. 
The actors are not afraid of violence, and this is a 
stimulating brew after all the matinée teas served 
at other theatres. 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK—In Act I 
Miep (Jane Jordan Rogers) arrives in the 
middle of the night with the wonderful news 
that the invasion of Europe finally has begun 
Left to right: Perlita Neilson (in the title 


role), Max Bacon, Miriam Karlin, Harry 
Lockart, dane Jordan Rogers, Clarissa Stolz 
John Gabriel, Vera Fusek and George Vos 
kovec 
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A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE—An expanded version of the second 
of the two short works seen on Broadway has been mounted for 
London theatregoers. Here Eddie (Anthony Quaylé) uses a boxing 
lesson as an excuse for landing a knockout blow on the jaw of the 
immigrant boy Rodolpho (Brian Bedford). Mary Ure and Megs 
Jenkins play Eddie’s niece and wife. 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


A drama by Arthur Miller presented by Watergate Pre- 
sentations, Ltd., directed and designed by Peter Brook. 
Opened October 11, 1956, at the Comedy Theatre. 


Tue Cast 
LOUIS Richard Harris 
MIKE Norman Mitchell 
ALFIERI Michael Gwynn 
EDDIE Anthony Quayle 
CATHERINE Mary Ure 
BEATRICE Megs Jenkins 
MARCO Ian Bannen 
TONY Ralph Nossek 
RODOLPHO Brian Bedford 
FIRST IMMIGRATION OFFICER John Stone 
SECOND IMMIGRATION OFFICER Colin Rix 
MR. LIPARI Mervyn Blake 
MRS. LIPARI Catherine Willmer 
A “SUBMARINE” Peter James 


Comparisons between Londen and New York are 
inevitable this year. The Diaryof Anne Frank 
opened in London in November ané@has been highly 
and deservedly praised. Frith Banbufy; perceptive 
as a fine musician, has directed an almost exact rep- 
lica of the New York produetion. The set, suffering 
necessary technical changes, has"lost a great deal of 
its atmosphere and mood; but the performance “is 
admirable. Perlita Neilson, who plays Anne; is a less 
“special” little girl than Susan Strasberg, but a gayer 
one, and she grows with the play. It is pleasant to 
hear a better modulated voice even though \it may 
not be quite such a young one. She reveals once 
more what a great gift is this part to a young actress 
with the gift to answer it. George Voskovec gives 
a completely selfless and truthful performance as 
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Mr. Frank. Somehow he never quite commands the 
play with the stature of Joseph Schildkraut, nor 
éatches the same echo of something old and royal. 
But it is a performance of reticence and integrity. 


THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 


A drama by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett pre- 
sented by H. M. Tennent, Ltd. (by arrangement with Kermit 
Bloomgarden), directed by Frith Banbury, setting by Boris 
Aronson, Opened November 29, 1956, at the Phoenix Theatre. 


Tue Cast 
MR. FRANK 
MIEP 
MRS. VAN DAAN 
MR. VAN DAAN 
PETER VAN DAAN 
MRS. FRANK 
MARGOT FRANK 
ANNE FRANK 
MR. KRALER 
MR. DUSSEL 


George Voskovec 
Jane Jordan Rogers 
Miriam Karlin 
Max Bacon 

Harry Lockart 

Vera Fusek 
Clarissa Stolz 
Perlita Neilson 
Kynaston Reeves 
John Gabriel 


Of the other Americana, No Time for Sergeants 
has followed The Teahouse of the August Moor at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and is packing it with’ equal 
ease. The Rainmaker had a good run, Gigi‘a not-So-~ 
good one, and The Silver Whist 
A merry little American piece ea bors’ 
Boys is giving a lot of peor sgeiding mé; a lot of 

rid: Jacks Hebe '@ last-act 
ful of Rain 


a short 


ed/Mrs. 


ao Oliv mal 


ested debt-toZywell, ‘MI 
bason-has-held tittle ¢ 
‘musicals-,The Pajama Gani has Been 
@ since Octobet, 1955, and 
ceede@ Plain and Fancy at Drur 
by the ow A to ‘the United 
army. 


Of the native oAactal dee Me a Gon 

a fair-to-middling merk. The Crystal 

stamped intdjthe exfund by-.an“unruly first-night 
gallery crowd‘in oné of its Fare’ French Revolution 
moods, so startling id the habitually tame and patient 
British playgoer. Ag adaptation of Max Beerbohm’s 
Zuleika Dobson, a Diane (Helen of Troy) 
Cilento, opened early in March. 

The intimate revue has been better represented 
New York has already seen Cranks, which enter- 
tained the sophisticated and exasperated the poor- 
tired-businessman earlier in the season. For Amuse- 
ment Only is ina more conventional vein. Its company 
is young, versatile and talented. There is no new 
Bea Lillie or embryo Ray Bolger among them, but 
they do include a character comedienne of class 
named Thelma Ruby and an accomplished parodist 
in Jimmy Thompson. The sketches, lyrics and patter 
are of an up-to-tomorrow freshness, which takes im- 


30 


es song-# -dance 
99 ’ 


ROMANOF! AND SD Actor-at o > et 
ain tur rns a. pation with. the 
ernatiorn cene te fl play in a Rur 


strou. 


partial sideswipes at Liberace and Noel Coward and 
is only a little smudged with a scattering of blue 
jokes. (It is thought that the Lord Chamberlain is 
color-blind.) For the rest, Salad Days and La Plume 
de ma Tante continue their endless runs in peace. 

There have been ihe usual quota of variety shows, 
farces and thrillers. Flora Robson has inhabited The 
House by the Lake in fear and trembling for some 
time. Agatha Christie had (for her) a flop, and two 
other Christi¢s (Dorothy and Campbell) a limited 
success with The Touch of Fear. In Double Image 
by Roger MacDougall and Ted Allan, something new 
has been added. Problem: Is our hero, and/or our 
villain, himself or himself and his supposedly dead 
twin brother? And which of them does it? Thanks 
to an extremely adroit performance by Richard At- 
tenborough in the two parts (or is it only one?) it 
is possible for recalcitrant members of the audience 
to leave the theatre muttering, “Yes, I know all 
that .. . but I still think .. .” 

The top place in farce went to Hotel Paradiso, 
adapted from the French of Georges Feydeau. It was 
richly bedizened with the glittering talents of Irene 
Worth, Douglas Byng, Martita Hunt and Alec Guin- 
ness, no less. A good time was had by all, though 
‘afew _sombre spirits were heard to breathe small 
sighs as Guinness departed from the theatre once 

nd for celluloid in Ceylon. The word 

ld be detected. 
ait farce, The Bride and the Bachelor, has 
ea iinteresting career. Among the players are 
Stree offthe funniest people on the English stage, 
urtneidge, Naunton Wayne and Robertson 
the critics were, for once, in accord with the 
1 opinion in pronouncing the play terrible. 
cted no customers. Then an excerpt from it 
as shown on television—and it began playing to 

capacity. There have been other instances in which 
a “television tease,” if of sufficient substance and 
craftily selected, has rescued a doubtful production. 
It seems, however, to operate for the lower-browed 
play alone; serious plays have not benefited much. 
It is reported that in the case of Look Back in Anger, 
the audience which followed the TV showing to the 
box office of the Court was quite apparently not 
theatre-broken, and had been attracted by the hinted 
sensationalism of the play. The cast found this audi- 
ence exceedingly difficult to handle. 

Another, rather surprising, beneficiary of “the 
telly” was Noel Coward’s Nude with Violin. Coward 
has become one of the favorite targets of some Eng- 
lish newspapers, and the reviews could have done 
little to attract playgoers. They did come in reason- 
able numbers; but after the showing of a TV trailer, 
they packed the theatre. They are rewarded by the 
rare pleasure of seeing Sir John Gielgud wearing 
modern dress with an elegant flourish and playing 
the perennial rascal valet (O Figaro! O Mosca!) with 
silken ease and cadenzas in six languages. There is 
also an extremely funny line in simple-minded com- 


~, 
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edy for Kathleen Harrison to revel in, and some 
thankless, grinding work for Joyce Carey and David 
Horne. There is an excellent first act, based on the 
notion of a recently dead modern painter, the ac- 
knowledged genius of the age, who, it is revealed, 
never painted a single one of his own pictures. But 
the play is badly carpentered. We don’t know who 
we are for, only who we are against (the luckless 
Mr. Horne and Miss Carey); we don’t want anything 


particular to happen and don’t, therefore, care when 
it doesn’t. 


NUDE WITH VIOLIN 


A comedy by Noel Coward presented by H. M. Tennent, 
Ltd., directed by John Gielgud and Mr. Coward, décor by 
Paul Anstee. Opened November 7, 1956, at the Globe Theatre. 


Tue Cast 
SEBASTIEN 
MARIE-CELESTE 
CLINTON PREMINGER, JR. 
ISOBEL SORODIN 


John Gielgud 
Gillian Webb 
John Sterland 
Joyce Carey 
JANE Ann Castle 
COLIN Basil Henson 
PAMELA Patricia Raine 
JACOB FRIEDLAND David Horne 
ANYA PAVLIKOV Patience Collier 
CHERRY-MAY WATERTON Kathleen Harrison 
FABRICE 
OBADIAH LEWELLYN 


Douglas Robinson 
Thomas Baptiste 
Keith Green 
Nicky Edmett 


GEORGE 
LAUDERDALE 


South Sea Bubble, Coward’s earlier play seemed 
to offer scope for satire in the author’s best vein. The 
progressive British colonial governor, all for self- 
determination by the natives, and the local chieftain, 
implacably opposed to any such modern nonsense, 
seemed like promising Humpty Dumpty material. 
But the play meandered off in rather halfhearted 
pursuit of an entanglement between the governor’s 
wife (Vivien Leigh) and the chieftain’s son, and sat 
around picking Noelisms with a visiting author who 
had nothing to do with the case, till it lost momen- 
tum, and its way, among the synthetic palms. 

I admit unashamedly to having preferred Plaintiff 
in a Pretty Hat to either of these, though I am 
assured that this little comedy is so light as to be 
transparent. It too was bolstered into success by a 
televised excerpt. It hasn’t an “idea” to pull out of 
the hat, but it is good-humored, deft and funny. It 


PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
f 


A comedy by Hugh Margaret Willi presented by 
E. P. Clift (for Mi r Productions, »Lf#4.Jyin conjunction 
with Anna Degfe Wiman, directed by Jack Minster, setting 


by Hutchins cott. Opéned October 12, 1956, at the Duchess 
Theatre an@ subsequently moved “to the St-Martin’s Theatre. 
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LADY SUSAN CREEL 
LORD PLYNLIMMON 
WATKYN 

EARL OF HEWLYN 

JENNIFER WREN 


Shirley Cain 
Richard Johnson 
Eynon Evans 
Hugh Williams 
Andrée Melly 
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NUDE WITH VIOLIN—John Gielgud (extreme right) plays 
the manservant of a deceased artist whose fame turns out to 
be based on fraud. Left to right: Kathleen Harrison, David 
Horne, Ann Castle, Joyce Carey, Gillian Webb, Basil Henson 
(on floor), Douglas Robinson (kneeling), Thomas Baptiste 
(standing behind), Patricia Raine (kneeling) and Gielgud. 


SOUTH SEA RUBBLE—This first of two new Noel Coward 
works to reach London in 1956 “seemed ‘to offer scope for 
satire in the author’s best vein. But the play meandered off 
in rather half-hearted pursuit of an entanglement between 
the governor’s wife (Vivien Leigh) and the chieftain’s son 
(Ronald Lewis).” William Chappell directed the production. 


PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT—One of the successful com- 
edies of the season details a battle of wits between an impov- 
erished middle-aged Welsh nobleman and an Australian news- 
paperwoman who is threatening his son with a breach of 
promise action. Hugh Williams (left) is the nobleman. 
Pictured with him are Richard Johnson (the son) and 
Shirley Cain. 
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ROMANOFF AN : Gor-author Peter Ustinov 
has again tur ation with. the modern 
international sce play in a Ruritanian set- 


ting. Here the arghhi (Edward Atienza) has per- 
‘ formed a wedding Zax for Juliet (Katy Vail), 
daughter of the American ambassador, and igor Ro- 

manoff (Michael David), of the Russian embassy. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA—The Old 
Vie Company, which played to enthusiastic audi- 
ences on this side of the Atlantic during the cur- 
rent season, has turned out a production having 
“the languor and artifice of a Victorian romance.” 
Valentine (Richard Gale) and Proteus (Keith Mich- 
eM) discuss the virtues of Silvia while observing 
her portrait. 


ADAM WOOLFITT 


THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO—Donald Wolfit (center) was 
both director and principal in this work by Frenchman Henri 
de Monthérlant. The production opened in February at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Margaret Webster comments 
“(It) justifies this actor-manager’s reputation for courage and 
his high concept of the proper function of the living drama.” 


HOUSTON ROGERS 


UNDER MILK WOOD—Dylan Thomas’ account of the secret 
lives of the inhabitants of a Welsh town was the major dra- 
matic offering of last year’s Edinburgh Festival. In September 
the work began a run at London’s New Theatre. Among the 
principals in this production are Donald Houston (center), the 
narrator; and William Squire (upper left) as Captain Cat. 
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William Douglas Home, author of The Reluctant Debutante, whose complete text is 
contained on the following pages 
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The Reluctant Debutante was a smash hit in London, where it recently closed after run- 
ning nearly two years; it was a lesser success in New York this season where it played for 
almost four months. New York critics termed it a “witty,” “charming,” “wise,” “winning” and 
“delightful” comedy. William Douglas Home wrote it after observing the travail of his father- 
in-law when the latter was launching Home’s young sister-in-law during a London social season. 

The custom of presenting debutantes—reluctant or otherwise—in a hectic series of dances 
and parties, with the ostensible purpose of landing a man, is as much a part of the American 
social scene as the British. Home considers the custom frightfully expensive. It’s fun for the 
girls, an adroit exercise for the mothers who enjoy every minute of it and relive a bit of their 
own youth, a good deal for the young men who can “free load” for three months, and a finan- 
cial headache for the fathers who hate the whole idea but know they are powerless to over- 
throw a system so firmly entrenched. Home, whose family earldom goes back about five 
hundred years, is married and the father of two young children (one of whom will probably 
be a debutante herself around 1970). 

Home started out as an actor in 1937, and that same year brought forth his first efforts at 
playwriting. It was not until ten years later that he had his first outstanding hit: The Chiltern 
Hundreds, better known in this country as Yes, M’Lord. He keeps to a daily schedule of two 


hours’ work in the morning and two in the afternoon. Somerset Maugham once gave him the 
best advice: “The secret of playwriting is to cut.” 





THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


The Reluctant Debtitante 


Gilbert Miller in association with Loew’s Inc. 
(by arrangement with E, P. Clift) presented The 
Reluctant Debutante at Henry Miller’s Theatre, 
New York City, on October 10, 1956, with the 
following cast: 


JIMMY BROADEENT Wilfrid Hyde White 
SHEILA BROADBENT Adrianne Allen 
JANE Anna Massey 
MABEL CROSSWAITHE Brenda Forbes 
CLARISSA Christina Gillespie 


DAVID BULLOCH David Cole 
DAVID HOYLAKE-JOHNSTON John Merivale 


MRS. EDGAR Renee Gadd 
Directed by Cyril Ritchard 
Setting designed by Raymond Sovey 


Costumes supervised by Kathryn Miller 


The scene is laid throughout in Jimmy Broad- 
bent’s flat off Eaton Square, London, in June. 


ACT ONE 
Scene Breakfast time. 
Scene 2: Cocktail time the same evening. 
ACT TWO 
Scene 1: Early the following morning. 
Scene 2: Breakfast time. 


Photographs by Friedman-Abeles 


William 
Douglas 


Home 
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Reprinted by arrangement with William Douglas Home. 
Copyright 1955 by William Douglas Home. 

All enquiries for professional performances should be addressed 
to Gilbert Miller at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
The amateur acting rights of The Reluctant Debutante are con- 
trolled exclusively by Samuel French Inc. of 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, New York, without whose permission in writing no 
amateur performances of it may be made. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, per- 
mission for which must be obtained in writing from the author’s 


agents, Curtis Brown Ltd. of 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 2. 





ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


Scene: The scene is laid throughout in 
the sitting room of the Broadbents’ flat 
in London. This flat, which has been 
rented for the London season, is clearly 
not their home. 


Through a window on the right can be 
seen roof tops. On left, a service door 
leads into the kitchen. Backstage center 
is the sitting-room door, leading into 
the passage, in which all doors, bcth- 
room, bedroom, cupboard, etc., are 
situated. 


The front door of the flat is situated on 
the upstage side of the passage and, 
though close to the sitting-room door, 
it is not visible to the audience. 


At RISE: JIMMY and SHEILA BROADBENT 
are seated at breakfast. smmmy is read- 
ing the TIMES; SHEILA is opening letters. 


SHEILA: (Opening a letter) Lord and 
Lady Aspath. Who on earth are they? 
July the 7th. The Hyde Park Hotel. 
(She puts it down and opens another) 
Mrs. Arthur Milligan. I’ve never heard 
of her. (smmmy pushes his plate away) 
What is the matter, darling? 


jimmy: My poached egg— 
SHEILA: What’s wrong with it? 


simmy: I don’t like the way it’s looking 
at me— 


sHEILA: Well, drink your orange juice. 
Jimmy: I can’t. It lowers my morale. 
sHeILA: Well, drink your coffee, then. 
simmy: That’s not a bad idea. 

SHEILA: Give me some too. 


Jimmy: I don’t know how you do it, 
darling. You look marvelous, consider- 
ing we weren’t in till three. 


sHEILA: What were you drinking last 
night, Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Anything that I could lay my 
hands on—champagne, whisky, cigarette 
ash, lipstick, lemonade— 


sHEILA: Why can’t you stick to one 
thing or the other? 


simmy: Well, the thing that I was 
sticking to ran out. So I went over to 
the other, until that ran out as well. 
And then I had to scavenge round 
among the empties. 


SHEILA: Don’t... 


JIMMY: 
asked. 


I'm sorry, darling, but you 


SHEILA: We mustn't let that happen at 
our dance. 


Jimmy: It’s bound to, if Pm going to 
keep awake. 
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sHEILA: No, darling, I'm not talking 
about you. We must lay in an adequate 
supply of drink— 


JimMY: Don’t worry about that—I’ll lay 
on everything from vodka to hashish. 
I’m aiming at complete unconsciousness. 
SHEILA: Jimmy, it’s on the 30th. Three 
weeks, Jimmy. Oh! Isn’t it exciting! 
Only three weeks, Jimmy! 


smmmy: Only three? I doubt if I'll live 
to see it. 


SHEILA: Don’t be silly, darling. 


Jimmy: I’m not being silly. This damned 
racket’s killing me. In three weeks’ 
time, I reckon I'll be nothing but a 
walking ulcer in full evening dress. 
SHEILA: Well, anyway, it’s bringing lots 
of invitations in for Jane. 


Jimmy: What is— my ulcer? 
SHEILA: No, our dance. 


simmy: Oh, good! Let’s have it on my 
tombstone: 
BY HIS DEATH, MY MUCH BELOVED 
HUSBAND BROUGHT 
A LOT OF INVITATIONS IN FOR JANE 


SHEILA: Now, Lord and Lady Aspath, 
who are they? 


smmmy: Why? 


SHEILA: 
dance. 


Well, they’ve asked us to a 


Jimmy: Well, he was Bobby Nicholson 
before his father was made a peer. 


SHEILA: Why did he get a peerage? 


smmMyY: It was a long time ago. The 
river Hichen flowed through his garden 
and the Prime Minister was fond of 
fishing. Something like that. 


SHEILA: Who was she? 
smmmy¥: Oh, London-Irish. 
SHEILA: What on earth is that? 


smmmy: She worked in poor old Flor- 
rie’s night club. 


SHEILA: Oh yes, I know who you mean. 
She waved to me last week at Ascot, 
in the Royal Enclosure. She looked 
simply sweet. 


jimmy: She is sweet, so they say. 


SHEILA: The dance is for their daughter, 
Mary Ann. I wonder what she’s like? 


jimmy: I hope she’s like her mother, 
for her sake. I was at school with Bobby 
Nicholson. Saw him the other day at 
Black’s. He looked exactly as he did 
his first year at Ludlows except he was 
wearing trousers instead of shorts. 


SHEILA: Well, as we know them both, 
I think we must accept. We owe it to 
our darling Jane. (She picks up an- 
other invitation as Jimmy returns to 
the Times) Now Mrs. Arthur Milligan. 
Who’s she, Jimmy? Jimmy! 


simmy: I’m reading about Mr. Nehru, 
darling. 


SHEILA: You can do that in the office. 
Pay attention, now. Who’s Mrs. Arthur 
Milligan? 


smmmy: Never heard of her. 


SHEILA: Oh dear, I haven’t either. Ought 
we to accept it? 


simmy: What’s it for? 

sHEILA: A dance—the 28th. 

jimmy: Where? 

SHEILA: The Savoy. The River Room. 
Jimmy: That sounds all right. 

SHEILA: What does? 


simmy: Well, the address. It might have 
been the Albert Hall. 


SHEILA: But darling, what about her 
husband? 


smmmy: What about him? 
SHEILA: He’s not on the invitation card. 
jimmy: Perhaps she hasn’t got one. 


SHEILA: But she must have one. The 
daughter’s called Belinda. 


sjmmmy: That’s no proof she’s got a 
husband. 


SHEILA: But she must have had one 
some time, Jimmy. 


smmmy: Perhaps he’s dead. 


SHEILA: Oh, that’s a good idea. I never 
thought of that. I'll say “Yes” on the 
understanding that he’s dead. We should 
for dear Jane’s sake. (She writes “Yes” 
on the card) Oh, here’s another one. 
(Reading) The Duke and Duchess of 
. . . Good heavens, what’s come over 
Sylvia? Oh, no, it’s only cocktails. I 
was going to say if Sylvia’s persuaded 
Tom to give a party for those horse- 
faced girls, she ought to get a medal. 
But she hasn’t. It’s just cocktails. Well, 
she’ll never get them off on gin. (She 
gets up to put the cards on the mantel- 
piece) It’s a disgrace. 


simmy: What is? 


SHEILA: Tom’s attitude. He’s as rich as 
Croesus and he’s won the Derby twice, 
and he won't lift a finger for those 
wretched girls. 


smmmy: He should have run them in the 
Oaks. 


SHEILA: Well anyway, that’s two. 


smmMY: How many nights of purgatory 
does that add up to? 


SHEILA: Thirty-one. 
Jimmy: How many of ’em do we know? 
SHEILA: Sixteen. 


sjimMyY: That’s not a bad percentage in 
these days. 
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sHEILA: It'll be thirty-two, with ours. 
Jimmy: Don’t, Sheila, don’t! 


SHEILA: You don’t think people will be 
bored by the Savoy by June the 30th? 
I mean, if they’ve just been there on 
the 28th? 


smmmy: I hope so. 


SHEILA: Jimmy! We're giving it for 


dearest Jane. 


jimmy: And dearest Mary Ann. And 
dearest Mrs. Arthur Milligan, whatever 
her name is, and all the dearest debu- 
tantes in London. You're telling me 
they’re dearest. They’re so damned dear 
they're going to cost me 1500 pounds. 
And all for what? 11:30 until 4:30—five 
interminable hours at 300 pounds an 
hour! What’s that a minute? Knock off 
nought. Six into thirty. What's that, 
darling? 


sHEILA: Oh, I shouldn’t think it’s very 


much! 


Jimmy: It’s five. Five pounds a minute 


SHEILA: Well, put it down to entertain- 
ment 


Jimmy: Entertainment! 


SHEILA: He’s so nice, your accountant, 


if you took him out to lunch occasionally 


Jimmy: He’s not as nice as that, my 
dear. If he was only half that nice he’d 
wake up in Wormwood Scrubbs. 


SHEILA: Well, business. I'm sure it’s 


business. 

Jimmy: It’s that all right. But I’m afraid 
the Inland Revenue are still sufficiently 
romantic about marriage to regard it as 
an institution rather than a business. 


SHEILA: An institution—well, let’s call it 
that. Like military service is for men 


Jimmy: It doesn’t matter what you call 
it, darling. It’s a bloody menace 


SHEILA 
once 


Well, it’s only going to happen 


jimmy: Thank goodness for that. Five 


pounds a minute! All for what? 
SHEILA: I’ve told you, dear. For Jane 
jimmy: She isn't worth it. No one is 


SHEILA: Of course she is. Let’s work 
out. What does she cost to keep? 


Jimmy: Jane? 500 pounds a year 


suppose 
SHEILA: Well, there you are. Five hun- 
Three. In 


three years’ time, if Jane’s not married 


dred into fifteen hundred 


you'd be out of pocket, if you see what 


I mean. Do you see what I mean? 
Jimmy: Yes. Do you? 
SHEILA: No 


simmyY: Well, what you mean is based 


on sand, You're arguing on the assump- 
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tion that giving a Deb dance for Jane 
will get Jane married. 


SHEILA: It might. 
simmy: And it might not. 


SHEILA: Well, even if it doesn’t, it’s our 
thank-you for the other dances. 


jimmy: An expensive thank-you, thank 
you very much. 


SHEILA: Please not all that again. It’s 
not only a thank-you for the other 
dances, it’s a thank-you for the whole 
season, during which Jane has been 
given the chance to meet lots of nice 
young men, one of whom may marry 
her 


simmy: Good—well, let’s hope one of 
‘em does. 


SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, don’t you think one 
will? 

simMyY: I wouldn’t be surprised, She’s 
not repulsive. 

SHEILA: Isn’t she? Oh, Jimmy, isn’t she? 
Jimmy: You sound as if you thought 
she was. 

SHEILA: I just can’t judge. I’ve seen too 
much of her. 


jimmy: No more than I have 


SHEILA: No, but you’re a man. And 
you'd know. 


simmy: (Pulling her leg) Weil... I'd 
say she was attractive—takes after her 
mother. 
SHEILA: Jimmy darling . 
(He kisses her lightly) 


simMyY: What's the orders for tonight? 


SHEILA: Drinks sevenish. And, as we're 
dressing, please don’t hang about in 
Black’s 


Jimmy: Who's coming? 
SHEILA: Mabel and Clarissa 
JiImMY: Not those spots! 


SHEILA: She isn't spotty any more 


least, not superficially. 
Jimmy: Oh, good. Why dress? 
SHEILA: Because we're dining out. 


Jimmy: With them? 


SHEILA: No. Just ourselves and Jane 
We've got to go to Rhoda Gregson’s 


dance. 


JIMMY 
Sunday 


Oh Lord, I haven't slept since 


SHEILA: I know, my darling. But you 
mustn't give in now. 


simmyY: What number is tonight? 
SHEILA: Nineteen 


Jimmy: That’s thirteen more to go. 


used to keep a calendar at school. 


haven't got the nerve to now. Where 
shall we dine? 


SHEILA: Oh, anywhere, 


Jimmy: I'll get Miss Grey to get a table 
somewhere. Three or four? 


SHEILA: Three, I’m afraid. 
jimmy: What? No -young man? 


SHEILA: No. Are you in a dreadful hurry, 
Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Yes. 


SHEILA: Well then, sit down a minute. 
I'm extremely worried about Jane. I’ve 
got to tell you, Jimmy. 


simmy: Why, what’s wrong? 


SHEILA: You won't believe me, but I’ve 
literally been hanging on that telephone 
for weeks 


simmy: I will. I got the bill this morning 


sHEILA: Nobody’ll come. But nobody. 
I went down Rhoda Gregson’s list from 
A to Z—and not one single solitary man 
will come and dine tonight. There must 
be something wrong with Jane. 


jimmy: There may be something wrong 
with Rhoda Gregson’s list. 


sHEILA: Of course there isn’t, Jimmy! 
Everybody’s on it. Everybody. Nonsense, 
Rhoda Gregson’s list’s all right. It’s 
Jane. She isn’t any good with men. She 
doesn’t know any. She doesn’t want to 
know any. 


Jimmy: Wise girl. 


SHEILA: No, Jimmy. It’s not funny. No, 
it’s not. It’s very, very worrying. Now 
sit down, darling. You've got to talk 


to her 
Jimmy: Me? Why on earth should I? 


SHEILA: Well, you’re a man—you know 
what young men want. 


simmy: My dear! 


SHEILA: Well, don’t be silly, but of 
course you do. You were a young man 
once. And you can tell her what the 
young men want. I'm sure they don’t 


change much. 

Jimmy: You bet they don’t! 

SHEILA: Well, will you talk to her? 
jimmy: No, I will not. 


SHEILA: Oh, darling, don’t be selfish! 
Surely you could do just that! I watched 
her all last night. Where were we? 


Jimmy: River Room 
SHEILA: Well, she was terrible 


Jimmy: I never noticed anything. 


SHEILA: Of course you didn’t notice any- 
thing. You stood there by the bar for 
three hours and talked to all your men 
friends. I do think you might have had 
the grace to introduce her to a few 
young men 





smmmyY: I don’t know any. 
SHEILA: Well, a few old men. 


jimmy: You told me not to when I did 
the other night. 


SHEILA: Well, he’s notorious. 


jimmy: I don’t know any young men, 
Sheila. All the men I know are middle- 
aged and therefore don’t like dancing. 
Anyway, I went round with her twice 
myself. Well, give me that, at least! 


SHEILA: I saw you. And what happened? 
She came limping back the first time 
with her shoestrap broken, and one 
stocking laddered. And the second time 
you missed her feet completely and 
just tore her shoulder strap. 


uimmy: I think you're overtired. You 
should have stayed in bed. 


SHEILA: I can’t. I’ve got to get a man 
for dinner, if it kills me. 


jimmy: Why not hire a gigolo? 
SHEILA: I doubt if I could find one 


jimmy: Shall I get Miss Grey to have 
a go? 


SHEILA: Jimmy, don’t be silly. Everyone 
at Rhoda Gregson’s dance would know 
that he was one. Jimmy, it’s so worry- 
ing! She may turn out like your Aunt 
Eileen, living in a flat in Gloucester 
Gate with a bull terrier. 


jimmy: Aunt Eileen’s eighty-two. Jane’s 
seventeen. That gives her sixty-five 


JIMMY: | think you're overtired. You should have stayed in bed. 
SHEILA: | can't, I've got to get a man for dinner, if it kills me. 


(Wilfrid Hyde White 
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Adrianne Allen) 


years weight for age. I wouldn’t let it 
get you down quite yet, if I were you. 


SHEILA: But she’s exactly like that 
photograph of your Aunt Eileen playing 
croquet in your mother’s book. 


sJimMyY: No one could be quite like that 
photograph. Not even my Aunt Eileen 


SHEILA: And Jane loves animals. 


JmmMyY: Yes, horses. But she’d never be 
allowed to set up house with one in 
Gloucester Gate 


SHEILA: And dogs. 


JimMY: Darling, most people do. It 
doesn’t stop them marrying, the people 
or the dogs. Now don’t be silly, darling 
I thought Jane was doing pretty well 
last night. 


SHEILA: Oh yes. She danced with lots 


of people. Once. 
simMy: Well, why not one of them? 


SHEILA: I asked them all when they had 
finished with her. No, I didn’t. I missed 
one. I'll run and ask her who he was 
(Starts towards the door) Yes, I re- 
member perfectiy. He went off some- 
where when they had finished dancing, 
and just left her standing there. (Call- 
ing through the door) Jane darling— 
Jane, are you awake? 

JANE: (Off) Yes. 


SHEILA: Where are you? Oh. Jane, who 
was that young man you danced the 
fox trot with? 


JANE: (Off) Which, Mummy? 


SHEILA: Darling, that’s exactly what I’m 
asking you. 


JANE: (Off) Which fox trot, Mummy? 


SHEILA: The one where Lady Price fell 
down. 


JANE: (Off) Oh! David. 
SHEILA: David who? 
JANE: (Off) I wouldn’t know. 


SHEILA: (Returning) She really is too 
casual for words! Imagine dancing with 
a total stranger and not asking what 
his name is... 


(JANE comes in in a dressing gown) 


JANE: What’s the flap for, Mummy? 
Hello, Daddy. 


simMy: Hello. 


SHEILA: Jane, who introduced you to 
this David? 


JANE: Daddy. 

jimmy: Me, Jane? When? 

JANE: When you were dancing with me. 
SHEILA: What’s he look like? 

JANE: Goofy. 


simmy: I know who she means. There 
was a fellow dancing alongside me, so 
I introduced her. 





SHEILA: Did you know him? 


jimmy: Not from Adam! I just did it 
out of bonhommie. He didn’t seem to 
mind! 


SHEILA: Who was he dancing with? 


jimmy: The girl we talked about just 
now, who isn’t spotty any more. 


SHEILA: Clarissa! 
simmy: That’s right—Mabel’s girl. 


SHEILA: Well, let’s get on to Mabel now 
—she’s sure to know. Now what's her 
number? 


smmmy: Don’t ask me, my dear! 


SHEILA: Jane darling, who’s Aunt Mabel 
under now? 


JANE: Sir Charles Munro. 


Jimmy: Jane! 


JANE: What's the matter, Daddy? 
simmy: Well... 


sHEILA: That’s right—she took his flat 
last winter when he went to Paris. (She 
has the telephone book in her hand) M 
for Mountjoy, Munro, Murgatroyd .. . 
oh dear, I've jumped it. M-U-N.. 
yes, here we are. Munro, Sir Charles. 
SLOane 7381. 


simmy: Well, I must go. See you tonight 
(Exit sImmy) 


SHEILA: Oh darling, please don’t inter- 
rupt. Jane dear, what did I say? 


JANE: SLOane 7381. (sHEILA dials) 


SHEILA: Good-by, darling, And don’t be 
late. Remember about Mabel 


JANE: Mummy... 
SHEILA: Yes, what is it, darling? 
JANE: Daddy’s gone. 


SHEILA: Yes, darling, I expect he has 
Why, did you want him? 


JaNnE: No, but couldn’t vou stop talking 
to him when he isn’t here? 


SHEILA: (On telephone) Hullo? Mabel? 
Darling, yes, it is. Yes, Mabel darling. 
Tell me who was that young man Cla- 
rissa danced the fox trot with last night. 
Which one? You know, the one just 
before Lady Price fell down. I know, 
my dear—poor Harold really ought to 
keep an eye on her. I know. Too dan- 
gerous for words. My dear—and did 
you see the French Ambassador? He 
had literally to hurdle her, with Eileen 
Privett in his arms. I know—and she’s 
no midget, is she? Yes, poor man, I do 
hope that he hasn't strained his heart. 
Well, Mabel, what did I ring up about? 
Oh yes, of course—Jane says his name 
is David. I don’t know. Ill ask her. (To 
JANE) Darling, Mabel says do you mean 
David Bulloch? 


sane: Ask her if he’s goofy-looking? 
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SHEILA: (At telephone) Jane says is he 
goofy-looking? (To Jane) Yes, a little, 
dear. (At telephone) No, no, of course 
it doesn’t matter. Do you know where 
I could get hold of him? Yes, please do, 
Mabel—that’s too kind of you. (To 
JANE) She’s sent Clarissa up to get her 
book. (At telephone) Yes, wasn’t it too 
lovely! Did you? Oh, how sweet of you. 
I simply must tell her at once. I know 
she'll be thrilled. (To sane) Jane, dar- 
ling, Mabel says you looked too won- 
derful for words last night. (JANE puts 
out her tongue. At telephone) She's 
thrilled. And what about Clarissa? Did 
she like it? I’m so glad. I thought that 
she was looking simply radiant. She is 
so sensible not dancing all the time. Oh, 
has she? . . . Oh, I see, her shoe’s been 
rubbing her—poor thing! Oh, Mabel, by 
the way, who was that very dark young 
man Clarissa danced a waltz with? Sun- 
burn, was it? David Hoylake-Johnston. 
Where’s he come from? Oh, two years. 
The lucky boy. I always think Majorca’s 
too divine. What? Oh, Malaya!—poor 
dear boy—in all those jungles. Not so 
dear! But what do you mean, Mabel? 
If he’s not all right, why ever did you 
let Clarissa dance with him? No— I 
suppose you couldn't if they met at 
dinner. No—no—Mabel—no! (To JANE) 
Jane—run into the kitchen and ask Mrs. 
Edgar for some more hot milk. 


JANE: There's lots here. 
SHEILA: It’s cold surely, darling. 


JANE: That won't matter. There’s no 
coffee left. 


SHEILA: Jane, do as you're told. (JANE 
exits) Yes, Mabel, do go on. I’ve sent 
Jane to the kitchen. Oh, my dear—so 
that’s why Brenda Barrington went off 
to ski in May. He was the man. But 
didn’t you just say that he was in Mal- 
aya? Oh, I see—his leave had started 
then. I know, my dear. That always 
seems to make them so impetuous. 
(JANE returns. At telephone) Well, 
Mabel, till tonight, and you must tell 
me all. (She hangs up) Oh bother, I 
haven’t got the number now! 


JANE: It serves you right. You shouldn't 
gossip so. 


SHEILA: But darling, I was doing it for 
you. 


JANE: I don’t want David Bulloch for 
a partner, thank you. 


SHEILA: Why not, darling? Mabel says 
he’s charming. 


JANE: Everybody knows he’s goofy. 


SHEILA: Nonsense, Jane. Now. What was 
Mabel’s number? 


JANE: I’ve forgotten. (SHEILA looks it up 
again) You're only asking him because 
he’s going to be a Peer. 


sHEILA: A what? 


gane: A Peer. You know what Peers 
are, Mummy, don’t you? David’s going 
to be Lord Cirencester. 


SHEILA: (Feigning ignorance) Who told 
you, Jane? 


JANE: He did. 
SHEILA: How very vulgar he must be. 


JANE: Well, it’s no more than someone 
saying that he’s going to be an engine 
driver. 


sHEeILA: No one ever says that, darling. 
JANE: I expect engine drivers do. 


sHEILA: When they’ve been asked, per- 
haps. I hope you didn’t ask him darling. 


JANE: No, he told me straight out of the 
blue—just like you might say, “Jane is 
coming out this year,” he said, “I'll be 
Lord Cirencester one day.” Actually!! 


sHEILA: And what did you say? 


sane: Oh, I said it couldn’t bore me 
more. 


sHeILA: How very rude. 


JANE: He quite agreed. He said it 
couldn't bore me more than it bored 
him. 


sHEILA: (She has found the number) 
Oh, did he, darling? He sounds fun. 
SLOane 7381. We really ought to write 
it down somewhere. (She dials) 


JANE: I can’t see why. 


sHEILA: Well darling, Clarissa is your 
greatest friend. 


JANE: She’s not. 
sHEILA: Of course she is. 


JANE: She’s all right in the country, but 
she’s horrible in London. 


sHEILA: Horrible? Of course she isn’t. 


JANE: Yes, she is. She’s always giggling 
and looking sideways. 


SHEILA: Nonsense, darling. That’s just 
your imagination. 


JANE: No, it’s not. It’s hers. 


SHEILA: Engaged. (She replaces the re- 
ceiver) Did you like any of the young 
men that you danced with last night, 
darling? 


JANE: No. 


SHEILA: You must have found some of 
them nicer than the others? 


JANE: No, I didn’t. They were all the 
same. 


SHEILA: Darling, that’s absurd, but no 
two people are the same! 


JANE: They are. 
SHEILA: What do they talk to you about? 


JANE: Oh, Ascot, Wimbledon and Good- 
wood. And the dance the night before, 
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and then the dance the next night. It’s 
so boring I could scream. 

SHEILA: But you like dancing, don’t you? 
JANE: Not with them. 


SHEILA: But why not, darling? 


JANE: They are all so young. 


SHEILA: You mean they don’t dance 
properly? 
Oh yes, they do. That’s just 
what’s wrong. They couldn’t dance more 
properly. 


JANE: 


SHEILA: Darling, what do you mean? 


JANE: Oh, Mummy, you know quite well 
what I mean. They dance just like two 
people going for a walk, except that 
you’re walking backwards. Well, that’s 
not what dancing’s for. I mean, when 
natives dance a love dance out in 
Africa, it means something. 


sHEILA: Oh. What does it mean, darling? 
JANE: Well, they’re making love. 
SHEILA: Jane!! 


JANE: I don’t mean literally. It’s in the 
early stages still. 


SHEILA: (Relieved) Oh. 


JANE: But they’re hotting up for it. 
That’s why they do it. Otherwise they 
wouldn’t do it. They’d go out for a 
walk instead. 


SHEILA: But darling, they’re primitive! 
JANE: Well, love is primitive. 
SHEILA: Oh, it is, darling? 


JANE: That’s just what I like about 
them. They’re honest and we aren't. 
They know what dancing’s for. And if 
it’s not for that, it’s not for anything. 
(sHEILA laughs) What are you laughing 
at? 

SHEILA: Oh, nothing. (She laughs again) 
I just had a Vision of your father 
bounding up and down in feathers in 
the River Room. 


JANE: Well, it'd do him much more 
good than propping up the bar all night. 


sHEILA: There I agree. 


JANE: I knew you would. 


SHEILA: Only about Daddy, darling. I 
still disagree in principle. I must try 
Mabel for that young man’s number 
now. (She gets to the telephone again) 
Just think of it! I danced with two 
M.P.’s last night, one Minister, two 


Colonels and the Air Attaché from the 
Swedish Embassy. Well, if one only 
danced as a preliminary to making love, 
my goodness! I wouldn’t have much 
reputation left this morning, would I? 
(She has got through at last) Oh, Mabel, 
darling, is that you? It’s Sheila. Yes, I 
know we were cut off. It’s too annoying, 
isn’t it? Especially after letting the 
Postmaster General stand on my feet 
last night for what seemed hours. Oh 
yes, charming. Now Mabel, did Clarissa 
get the . . . Oh, how kind of you! Yes, 
yes, I’m ready. (To JANE) Write it down. 
And stop picking your nose. (At tele- 
phone) No, Mabel, don’t be silly. I was 
talking to my Jane. (To Jane) Now, 
darling, write it down. (In telephone) 
Yes? MAYfair 6384. (To sane) Have 
you got it, darling? (JANE writes it 
down with a fork on the tablecloth) 
What’s that? Eileen? In the London 
Clinic! Strained her what? My dear, I 
hope the French Ambassador’s all right. 
I just can’t wait to hear. 


JANE: Gossip—gossip—gossip! 
SHEILA: (At telephone) Mabel darling, 
keep it till tonight. Good-bye, my dar- 


ling. (She hangs up) Jane, don’t be so 
rude. She might have heard. 





SHEILA: 


Of course | know him, now | come to think of it. 


His mother and | came out the same year. 
JANE: I'll bet she's dead by now. 
(Adrianne Allen, Anna Massey) 





JANE: Well, really, Mummy. It’s so bor- 
ing. How I wish I was with Tommy! 


SHEILA: (Lighting up) Tommy, darling? 
Oh, that horrid horse! 


yane: He isn’t horrid, and he never 
gossips, and he must be getting far too 
fat. 


SHEILA: Oh, darling, how I wish you 
weren't quite so fond of animals. It 
sometimes frightens me. 


JANE: You always frighten me. You do. 
These days—since we came up to Lon- 
don you’ve changed altogether. You’re 
like, well—you’re like the Games Mis- 
tress at school—without the games. 


sHEILA: Now don’t be silly, darling— 
you're tired. 


JANE: Well, whose fault’s that? I wanted 
to come home last night at one, and 
you refused to let me come home till 
three. 


SHEILA: That wasn’t my fault, darling. 
JANE: Well, whose was it, then? 


sHEILA: Your father’s. He saw lots of 
his old friends. Now—come along—that 
number. Did you write it down? 


JANE: Yes. 


SHEILA: Really, darling, on the table- 
cloth. Now what will Mrs. Edgar say? 
What is that thing, a two or three? 


JANE: I don’t know, Mummy—I've been 
picking at it, I’m afraid. 


SHEILA: You really are too trying, Jane! 
I'll try 6284. (She goes back to the 
telephone) 


JANE: I don’t know how you've got the 
nerve to ring him up when you don’t 
know him. 


SHEILA: Nonsense, dear. Of course I 
know him, now I come to think of it. 
His mother and I came out the same 
year, 


JANE: I'll bet she’s dead by now. 


SHEILA: Jane. (At telephone) Hullo. Oh, 
David, is that you? I’m Sheila Broad- 
bent. I’m quite sure you won’t remem- 
ber me. Your mother and I both came 
out together. What? I beg your pardon! 
No—I don’t require a taxi, thank you. 
(She hangs up) Really, Jane, it’s all 
your fault. What did we try that time? 
6284? 


JANE: Yes. 
SHEILA: Then it must be three. (She 
redials) That man was very rude. 


JANE: What did he say? 


SHEILA: Never you mind. He almost 
made me think that I was on the golf 
course with your father. Engaged. Oh 
dear it’s sure to be some beastly woman 
asking him to dine. I'll have to dial “O.” 
It really is too bad! 
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JANE: Oh, Mummy, do relax. (SHEILA at 
telephone. She slams it down. Looking 
at her with interest) You know you're 
perfectly all right at home in the coun- 
try, Mummy. You behave absolutely 
normally from morning till night. One 
wouldn’t.suspect a thing. Then the mo- 
ment you come to London you go com- 
pletely berserk, like a cow when it 
smells blood. 


SHEILA: Of course I can’t think why 
your father and I do all this for you. 
I really can’t. All you deserve is to be 
left behind to stagnate in the country. 


JANE: Can I go back and stagnate then, 
Mummy? 


SHEILA: No, you can’t. How can you be 
so utterly ungrateful, Jane? Your fa- 
ther’s taken this flat for you at crushing 
expense to bring you out and give you 
every chance. We sit up every night for 
you until all hours. We both sat up till 
three last night on your account, and 
neither of us gets a word of thanks 
from you. 


JANE: I’ve told you once, I didn’t want to. 


SHEILA: I know, don’t repeat it. I can’t 
bear it. It just goes to show what an 
ungrateful little girl you are. Just think 
how all your country friends are envy- 
ing you! 

JANE: I can’t think of one. 


SHEILA: Of course you can—the Burrell 
girl. 


JANE: Her! She’s a Communist. 


SHEILA: What nonsense, dear. Her fa- 
ther’s our Chief Constable. 


JANE: I can’t help that. She sent a 
Christmas card to Malenkov last year. 


SHEILA: Much good it did him. Well, 


then, those poor fat creatures at the 
Vicarage. 


JANE: You know they've both gone up 
to Oxford, Mummy. And what's more, 
I heard a rumor last week end that 
Janet’s going steady with a Rugger Blue. 


SHEILA: Jane, darling, really! “Going 
steady!” 


JANE: Well, as steady as he'll let her. 
He’s South African. His father owns a 
lot of mines. With diamonds in them. 


SHEILA: Money isn’t everything. 


JANE: I never said it was. I’m only try- 
ing to point out that people can get 
married without passing through the 
River Room department first. 


SHEILA: Hush, darling. (She turns to 
telephone, After dialing) Hullo—is that 
MAYfair 6384. Oh, at last! Is that you, 
David? My name’s Sheila Broadbent. 
I'm quite sure you won’t remember me 
—your mother and I both came out 
together, and I knew you when you 


were a tiny little boy. Tell me, are you 
going to Rhoda Gregson’s dance to- 
night? Yes, aren’t they boring? I do so 
agree. Besides, I'm quite sure you're 
quite flooded out with invitations. Do 
forget them all, and come and dine with 
us! It’s just a tiny party. Me—my 
husband, Jimmy Broadbent —I expect 
you’ve met him in some of your clubs 

and Jane, our daughter. She’s just 
coming out this year. I think you 
danced with her last night. Yes, yes— 
of course there are. How could you pos- 
sibly remember! Yes, she did. Yes. 
Every minute of it. Wildly. Then she’s 
very young. You will! How wonderful! 
Well, let’s say sevenish for seven- 
thirty. Fourteen Victor Court — you 
know, just off Sloan Street, the end of 
Eaton Square. Well, we'll be looking 
forward to it quite immensely. And 
we'll have a lovely talk about your 
mother. By the way, how is she? In 
the country? How I envy her. Well, 
when you're telephoning to her next, 
do give her Sheila’s love. Well, till 
seven-thirty—! (She hangs up) He’s 
coming. 


JANE: No, you don’t say so! 


SHEILA: What charming manners, and 
a simply charming voice. I’ve simply 
got to look him up and see exactly who 
his mother was. 


JANE: You mean to say you didn’t know 
her? 


SHEILA: Very likely, darling. I'll tell you 
in a minute. (She goes for WxHo’s Wxo) 


JANE: When’s he coming? 


SHEILA: Seven-thirty. We'll all go out. 
Oh dear, I'll have to telephone to 
Jimmy now about the table. Will he be 
there yet? 


JANE: Mummy, I'll have a nervous 


breakdown if you don’t sit still. 
SHEILA: It’s all for you, my darling. 
Jane: Thanks for nothing. 


SHEILA: Nonsense, he’s a very nice 
young man, 


JANE: I hate young men. 


SHEILA: Darling, I really do begin to 
think there’s something wrong with 
you. 


JANE: I know there’s something wrong 
with him. He paws. 


SHEILA: Oh, so you disapprove of that? 
JANE: Well, really, Mummy, what a 
question. 


SHEILA: Oh, I am so glad. I was afraid 
that you might look on pawing as a 
sort of early form of native dancing. 


JANE: Not his sort of pawing, Mummy. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hello, Miss 
Grey? Good morning. Has my husband 
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. oh, he has. Yes, please. Oh, Jimmy, 
we've got David Bulloch dining now. 
So make it four. And Jimmy—don’t 
ring off. I can’t remember who his 
mother was. His father is Lord Cir- 
encester, so Jane says. Rose Fripp? But 
Rosie died before the war. What do you 
mean, “that’s right”? I’ve just been 
giving her my love. In what? A séance? 
— don’t be silly, Jimmy, this is serious. 
Hullo, hullo! He’s cut me off. (She 
seizes Wuo’s Wuo) It couldn’t have been 
Rosie Fripp. He said that she was in 
the country. 


JANE: P’raps she’s buried there. 


SHEILA: But don’t be silly, darling. I 
sent her my love. 


sane: Well, there’s no harm in that. 


SHEILA: I’ve got it. Cirencester, John 
David Wilberforce, born 1911, married 
1931 Rose Fripp, died 1937. It’s true, 
Jane, it’s too, too terrible. He must have 
thought me mad. I'll have to ring him 
up again. (She seizes the telephone as 
it rings. At telephone) Hullo! Who do 
you want? Miss Broadbent? Oh yes, 
who is speaking? I’m her mother. David 
Bulloch? Yes, I'll tell her. Jane, it’s 
David Bulloch. (JANE gets her hand on 
the telephone as SHEILA snatches it back 
again) Oh—David Bulloch. Oh, David, 
this is Jane’s mother again. I am so 
sorry to be such a bore. About your 
mother. I’m so sorry! Yes, I know she’s 
dead. Yes, yes, I know it was. But I’m 
sorry about asking you to give my love 
to her just now. (To JANE) He says he 
can’t because she’s dead. (At telephone) 
I know. That’s why I'm so sorry. A long 
time ago. Yes, David, it was a silly mis- 
take to make. She couldn’t help it. No. 
I made the mistake. When? Well just 
now. You know I talked to you just 
now. But you must remember. (To 
JANE) He says he has not spoken on 
the telephone—he must be goofy! You 
talk to him, Jane. 


JANE: (At telephone) Hullo! Yes. Don’t 
mind, Mummy—she’s all steamed up 
this morning. When? Tonight? But 
aren't you dining here? Oh. Hold on, 
I'll ask Mummy. (To sHetLa) He wants 
me to dine with him tonight. 


SHEILA: But darling child, he’s dining 
here with us, 


JANE: But he says he’s not. 


SHEILA: Has everyone gone mad? Jane, 
let me speak to him again. 


JANE: (At telephone) Here’s Ma. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) David darling. 
This is Jane’s mother. I’m so sorry to 
be such a bore. I don’t quite under- 
stand. I see. You wanted her to dine 
with you for Rhoda Gregson’s dance. 
But, darling boy, you said that you’d 
dine with us. When? Five minutes ago. 
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Excuse me, you did. I talked to you for 
hours. That’s when I spoke to you about 
your mother. David, I must know if I 
spoke on the telephone or not. I got 
your number from Mabel Crosswaithe. 
(To sane) What number was it, Jane? 


Jane: Oh, Mummy—MAYfair 6384. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) MAYfair 6384. 
That’s not yours! Are you sure, David? 
My dear boy, do check up on the dial. 
You’re at Caterham? (To sane) My 
dear, there’s been some terrible mis- 
take. (At telephone) Oh, never mind 
the sergeant major. David, are you 
there? Hullo! Are you quite sure you’re 
David Bulloch? He’s rung off! (She 
replaces the telephone) 


JANE: No wonder. He must think you’re 
crackers! 


SHEILA: What is Mabel’s number? 
JANE: SLOane 7381. 

SHEILA: What can have happened, Jane? 
JANE: I wouldn’t know. 


SHEILA: If David Bulloch isn’t dining 
here, who is? 


JANE: I wouldn’t know. You know, you 
ought to see a psychoanalyst. You 
really ought. You go round sending love 
to corpses on the telephone. You're 
halfway round the bend. 


SHEILA: Engaged! (The telephone rings. 
At telephone) Oh, Jimmy. Yes—Quag- 
lino’s. No—no, David Bulloch isn’t com- 
ing now. There’s been a terrible mis- 
take. No, no! We’ll still be four. I don’t 
know, Jimmy. I don’t know, I tell you. 
No, I’m perfectly all right. Please ring 
off, Jimmy. I must use the telephone. 
(She replaces it, then picks it up) 
SLOane 73... . 


JANE: .. . 81 (sHEILA dials) You ought 
to try that place at Tring if they'll have 
you, Mummy. Otherwise you'll find 


yourself inside a padded cell. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo! Oh, 
Mabel, this is Sheila. Your line’s been 
engaged. Oh, has he? How nice! (To 
JANE) David Bulloch’s asked Clarissa 
out tonight. (At telephone) But yes, 
darling, of course. Do bring him round 
for drinks. Oh, Mabel, by the way, I 
mustn’t be a bore, but are you sure the 
number that you gave me did belong to 
David Bulloch? Not a bit. It doesn’t 
matter. Still, just for fun, do ask Clar- 
issa whose it was. (To JANE) She’s ask- 
ing her. (At telephone) Whose? David 
Hoylake-Johnston’s? Really, how fun- 
ny! Yes, wouldn’t it have been? Good- 
bye! I must rush. (The forced laugh 
dies on her lips as she hangs up) What’s 
the number, Jane? 


JANE: The one Mabel gave us? 
SHEILA: Yes, of course— 


JANE: MAYfair 6384, Mummy. 





sHEILA: (Dialing) I'll have to put him 
off. 


JANE: Mummy, it’s awfully rude. 


SHEILA: I can’t help that. He’s— he’s— 
he’s not reliable. There’s no reply. I'll 
have to send a telegram. 


JANE: But what’s the matter with him, 
Mummy? 


SHEILA: (Re-dialing) Everything. Aunt 
Mabel’s told me all about him! 


JANE: What? 
SHEILA: I couldn’t tell you, possibly . . . 
JANE: Oh, Mummy! 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo—is that 
telegrams? I’m SLOane 8479. To David 
Hoylake-Johnston— I don’t know, but 
does it matter? Well then, put a “t” in 
if it makes you happy. No, I’m not be- 
ing sarcastic. I’m extremely worried. 
No—no—not about the spelling. (To 
JANE) What’s the number, Jane? 


JANE: (Deliberately) MAYfair 6284. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) MAYfair 6284. 
Regret must cancel invitation for to- 
night. Signed, Sheila Broadbent. With 
a “t.” What? I’ve just told you. Oh, my 
own? Oh, how I wish I could remember 
numbers! (She looks at the dial) 


JANE: Yes, it is a help. 


sHEILA: SLOane 8479. Good-bye. (She 
sinks back, exhausted) Oh Jane, my 
darling child, I nearly made a terrible 
mistake. 

JANE: (Comforting her with a nice 
twinkle) It’s all right, Mummy. Every- 
body makes them sometimes—even me! 


(JANE goes out, happy. SHEILA sinks 
back exhausted.) 


Curtain 


SCENE 2 


It is well past cocktail time. 


At RISE: SHEILA, in a house coat, is 
sitting by the telephone. The sitting- 
room door is open. 


SHEILA: (At 
Jane, darling. 


JANE: (Off) What! 


telephone. She shouts) 


SHEILA: Where are you? 
JANE: (Off) In the bath. 


SHEILA: Well, hurry darling. Mabel and 
the others will be here at any minute. 


JANE: (Off) All right. Don’t flap, 
Mummy. 
SHEILA: (Shouting) Don’t forget that 


David Bulloch’s coming round with 
Mabel, darling. 


JANE: (Off) How I wish I could. 





SHEILA: Now, don’t be silly, darling. 
And buck up. (Bell. Telephone) Hello— 
Mrs. Broadbent speaking. Who? Busi- 
ness—I see—He'll be a little late. Thank 
you very much. Oh. I see. Would you 
ask him to give me a ring as soon as 
aw 


(She slams down the receiver as MRS. 
EDGAR opens the door) 


MRS. EDGAR: Lady and Miss Crosswaithe, 
Madam. 


(MABEL and CLARISSA enter) 


MABEL: Sheila, we’re here. How are you, 
darling? (She comes in, followed by 
CLARISSA, who isn’t spotty any more) 
Are we much too early? 


SHEILA: No. Would you believe it— 
Jimmy is still playing bridge at Black’s. 
And how’s Clarissa? (She kisses her) 


CLARISSA: All right, thanks, Aunt Sheila 


SHEILA: What a pretty dress! Wherever 
did you get it? 


MABEL: From a little woman down in 
Pont Street. 


CLARISSA: Mummy, she’s the most enor- 
mous woman that I’ve ever seen— 


MABEL: (Sitting down) 
simply dreadful day. 
hausted. 


We've had a 
I'm quite ex- 


SHEILA: What have you been doing? 


Tell me, I just long to hear— 


MABEL: Well, hair this morning. Twelve 
till half-past one- 


SHEILA: (Sweetly to cLartissa) And what 
did you do, darling? 


CLARISSA: Hair as well. (Sits.) 


SHEILA: (Politely disbelieving) Oh really. 
Mabel, do go on. 


MABEL: We didn’t lunch till two. Where 
did we snatch it, darling, in the end? 
(To sHema) We had to grab it where 
we could. 


cLaRissa: The Ritz. 
MABEL: Oh yes, that’s right. And in the 


afternoon, Clarissa simply dragged me 
round that most exhausting exhibition. 


SHEILA: What did you think of it? 


MABEL: Quite terrible—although I must 
admit it made the Private Viewers look 
comparatively nice— 


CLARISSA: You didn’t understand the 
pictures, Mummy. 


MABEL: Well, thank goodness for that. 
That sheep with seven eyes! 


CLARISSA: That was symbolic. 


MABEL: Yes, you've told me that before. 
(To sHEILA) She keeps on saying that, 
but when I ask her what it was sym- 
bolic of, she doesn’t know. 


CLARISSA: I do! 


MABEL: Well, tell me, darling. 
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CLARISSA: I’ve already told you. 


SHEILA: Well tell me, Clarissa. I'm sim- 
ply dying to be told. 


CLARISSA: It represents the beast in love. 
SHEILA: My dear, how thrilling! 


cLarissa: And the green is envy. And 
the seven eyes are meant to be the 
seven deadly sins. And they’re where 
they are because... 


SHEILA: Where are they, darling? 


MABEL: Anywhere but in the head, my 
dear! 


SHEILA: It sounds enchanting. I can’t 
wait to see it. Oh, by the way, I know 
what I was going to ask you. I thought 
you were bringing David Bulloch with 
you. 


MABEL: So we did. He’s parking his car 
somewhere. 


SHEILA: Oh, I see. (To cLaRIssA) You 
and your Davids! I was very nearly 
angry with you after breakfast. 


MABEL: Nothing to what I was. 


CLARISSA: Mummy, when? You weren't 
angry. You were. . 


MABEL: Darling, why not run along and 
talk to Jane? 


SHEILA: Yes, what a good idea! You'll 
find her in her room. It’s just beyond 
the bathroom on the left. Tell her to 
hurry up, from me! 


(CLARISSA goes) 


MABEL: Really, that child—she must be 
quite half-witted, making such a ter- 
rible mistake. I couldn’t be more sorry, 
Sheila, but I never dreamed the horrid 
little creature had that dreadful boun- 
der’s number. 


SHEILA: How did she get hold of it? 


MABEL: My dear, she says she asked 
him for it last night at the dance. 


SHEILA: How very forward of her. 


MABEL: That’s exactly what I said. And 
she said that it wasn’t any worse than 
asking for an autograph. What hap- 
pened, Sheila? Did you ring him up? 


SHEILA: Of course I did, my dear. Well, 
actually I thought that he was David 
Bulloch, and I asked him if he’d dine 
tonight. 


MABEL: My dear, did he accept? 


SHEILA: Yes, like a shot. 


MABEL: Of course he did. He’s hardly 
had a single invitation since poor 
Brenda Barrington. He only went last 
night because old Mary Bickersteth’s 
his aunt by marriage. Darling—but it’s 
too exciting. When’s he coming? 


SHEILA: He’s not coming, thank the 
Lord. The moment I found out from 
you I put him off. 


MABEL: You rang him up again? My 
dear, how too embarrassing. 


SHEILA: I tried to. He was out, thank 
goodness. I sent a telegram. 


MABEL: My dear, how lucky that you 
rang me back. 


SHEILA: Well, fortunately David Bulloch 
got on to Jane. 


MAEEL: Oh, did he, why? 


SHEILA: 
him. 


He wanted her to dine with 


MABEL: (Coldly) Oh, really. 


SHEILA: (Affecting not to notice this) So 
of course it wasn’t him that I'd been 
talking to 


MABEL: Poor Jane! What an escape! 


SHEILA: 
Mabel. 


I know. Tell me about him, 
He sounds simply fascinating. 


MABEL: Well, his mother’s an Italian. 


SHEILA: My dear, that’s always dan- 
gerous 


MABEL: But don’t I know it! Everybody 
seems to think that being married to 
a foreigner’s a sort of compromise be- 
tween a mistress and a wife, when in 
reality it couldn’t be more homely usu- 
ally I must admit, because the mistress 
angle’s being taken care of on the side 
At least that’s how Clarissa’s father 
managed things until I caught him out 
and he was Scotch. Now where was I? 


SHEILA: I don’t know. 


MABEL: Oh—yes David Hoylake-Johns- 
ton’s mother. Well, she was a Portofino, 
or a Positano—I forget—but you know 
how they call themselves a lot of things 
if they're anything at all out there. My 
dear, it must have been a comedown to 
be just plain Mrs. Hoylake-Johnston 
safter having lots of seaside holiday re- 
sorts strung through one’s name like 
beads. But still she married him—he 
was a consul in Milan, or something of 
that sort—and had a son. Ah well, we’ve 
got to face it, Sheila, he’s a menace. Not 
one single debutante is safe. Not one. 
Well, look at Brenda Barrington. My 
dear, I never told you all the story, did 
I? Well then, Nellie—you know, Nellie 
Barrington, she had a cocktail party 
for poor Brenda when the season 
started, just before you came to London 

and of all people in the world, her 
husband brought him back. 


SHEILA: Brought who? 


MAEEL: The menace—the son. He praised 
up Brenda's dog, so Nellie said—ea hide- 
ous old mongrel with bad breath and 
filthy habits given her by Nellie’s boy 
friend, who’s a second-rate pig farmer 
somewhere in the Reigate area. Well 
then, at Cissy Orville’s party that night 
at the River Room he danced a waltz 
with Brenda, cheek-to-cheek, my dear, 
right from the start. Well naturally, 
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Nellie watched them like a hawk, right 
through the waltz, and then a foxtrot— 
then a sort of boogie-woogie thing with 
madly irritating music, Then she simply 
had to go off to the ladies’— 


SHEILA: Brenda, dear, or Nellie? 


MABEL: Nellie, darling—leaving Colonel 
Barrington on guard. When she came 
back, of course he'd left his post and 
gone off to the bar, and they’d gone as 
well. And just as she was going to rush 
downstairs and try to catch them, well, 
of course, they had to play The Queen 

and Nellie couldn’t move. She stood 
there, simply rooted to the spot. My 
dear, she told me at the Derby that she 
never would have thought it possible 
that any piece of music could have lasted 
quite so long. And the most maddening 
thing of all, she said, was Colonel Bar- 
rington, who stood there like a poker 
with a sanctimonious expression on his 
face—when any sentry in his regiment 
who'd done what he’d done would have 


been court-martialed on the spot. 
SHEILA: What happened? 
MABEL: Well. . 

SHEILA: Where? 


MABEL: They never found that out. But 
does it matter. Probably his flat. He 


lives in bachelor chambers, as they call 
them, which is always a temptation in 
itself. But everyone knows what hap- 
pened that week end—he stayed down 
with the Barringtons. 


SHEILA: I don’t—what did? 


MABEL: My dear! Do you know Colonel 
Barrington found Brenda in flagrante— 
de—de Oh, well, you know what I 
mean— in David Hoylake-Johnston’s 
room at 1:30 at night. 


(The telephone rings) 


SHEILA: (At telephone) You really are 
too naughty, Jimmy! Mabel and Clarissa 
are both here, and simply furious. I 
don’t care how much they’re over- 
playing, darling. Darling, it may be 
money for jam, but why not tell your 
partner to stop. I’ve no patience with 
those silly old men in Black’s. Well, 
silly young men, then. Six hearts you say 
-Well, he’d better get it. And you can 
tell him from me that I think he’s very 
selfish. What do you mean—I can do 
that myself? At dinner? When? To- 
night? What are you talking about, 
Jimmy? What's his name? What, you're 
playing bridge with David Hoylake- 
Johnston? Jimmy, listen! No—it won’t 
keep. Jimmy, Jimmy, listen! He’s hung 
up! (She replaces the telephone) He 


can’t have got my telegram. He’s com- 
ing, Mabel 


MABEL: So I gathered, darling. 


SHEILA: I must ring again and say he’s 
got to stop him. (She starts dialling 
feverishly) What excuse can I give? 


MABEL: Really it’s a repetition of what 
happened at the Barrington’s. I told 
you about Colonel Barrington bringing 
Hoylake-Johnston back to dear Nellie’s 
flat. 


SHEILA: Yes, Mabel you did 

MABEL: I just can’t wait to see what 
happens when he gets here. 

SHEILA: He won’t get here if I have 
anything to do with it. 


MABEL: I wonder if he’ll speak to Jane 
about her dog 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo—Black’s? 
I want to speak to Mr. Broadbent. Yes, 
it is. Mabel, what can I say? 


MABEL: Say Jane’s got distemper. 


SHEILA: Stop it, Mabel. (At telephone) 
Yes? Oh dear. (To maser) He’s left. 
(At telephone) Was he alone? Another 
gentleman. I see. Good-bye! (She hangs 
up) He’s coming 


MABEL: With another gentleman! 


SHEILA: How do you do, David? | do hope you found somewhere nice to park. 


BULLOCH: Yes, miles away, though . . 


. | nearly took a taxi back. 
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SHEILA: Mabel, I'll hit you. 

MABEL: Sorry, darling. 

SHEILA: Mabel, what am I to do? 
MABEL: If I were you, I'd have a drink. 


SHEILA: (Going over to the drink table) 
They mustn’t be alone one single sec- 
ond. Not one single second! 


MABEL: I'd like one too, if you don’t 
mind. 


SHEILA: It’s just like Jimmy, making 
friends with such an awful man! He 
hasn't got a single ounce of judgment. 
Not a solitary ounce! 


MABEL: Darling, be fair. He’s only play- 
ing bridge with him. He didn’t ask him 
out to dinner. I imagine David Hoylake- 
Johnston’s very good at bridge —he 
sounds the type who knows exactly 
what he wants to make. 


SHEILA: A cherry, Mabel? 

MABEL: Thank you, darling. 
(MRS. EDGAR enters) 

MRS. EDGAR: Mr. Bulloch, madam. 


MABEL: David, there you are. You know 
each other, don’t you? 


BULLOCH: No. 


MABEL: Oh no, of course, you only knew 
his mother. 


SHEILA: How do you do, David? I do 
hope you found somewhere nice to park. 


BULLOCH: Yes, miles away, though. Al- 
most outside Lady Crosswaithe’s fiat. 
I nearly took a taxi back. 


MABEL: Oh dear, poor you! Perhaps we 
should have come in one. 


pavip: I thought of that. But if we had 
we would have had to take one back 
again to get the car. 


SHEILA: Really, how fascinating! Would 
you like a cocktail? 


pavip: I'd love one. Thanks. 
sHemLa: A cherry? 
pavip: I'd love one. 


SHEILA: Well then, there you are. (She 
gives him hers) 


pavip: Oh, lovely, thanks! (Pause) Are 
you going to Wimbledon this year? 


SHEILA: No, I don’t think so. 
MABEL: Are you, David? 


BULLOCH: No. (Pause) I went last year, 
though. 


MABEL: So did I. 


BULLOCH: I turned right over Chelsea 
Bridge. It took me straight there on the 
Brighton Road. Perhaps you went that 
way. 


MABEL: I don’t think so. We went by 
train. 


(Pause) 


SHEILA: I am so sorry about all that 
nonsense on the telephone this morning. 


BULLOCH: Not a bit! 


SHEILA: I do hope that the sergeant- 
major wasn’t too annoyed. 


BULLOCH: No, he was all right, really. 


SHEILA: Well, he must have been. He 


gave you time to telephone Clarissa, 
didn’t he? 


BULLOCH: Yes, rather. (He looks ner- 
vously at MABEL) 


MABEL: It’s too sweet of you to take 
Clarissa out tonight! 


BULLOCH: Oh, not a bit. 
MABEL: Who are you dining with? 
BULLOCH: Well, no one, actually. 


MABEL: I thought Clarissa said it was 
a party. 


BULLOCH: Oh, we're going on to Rhoda 
Gregson’s dance, but we’re not dining 
anywhere. I mean, not in a party. 


MABEL: Téte-a-téte. I wonder if I ought 
to let you? What do you think, Sheila? 


SHEILA: I’m quite sure you'll let them, 
darling. 


(Enter CLARISSA) 


CLARISSA: Jane’s not nearly ready yet. 
Oh, hullo, David! 


BULLOCH: Hullo. 


SHEILA: Now then, see you entertain 
yourselves while I go and finish myself. 
And Mabel, help yourselves to drinks. 


MABEL: But I'll come with you, darling. 
SHEILA: Oh, don’t bother. 
MABEL: It’s no bother. 


(She goes out with a maternal smile 
on her face, after SHEILA) 


(After MABEL and sHEILA have gone, 
there is a pause of some duration 
during which BuLLocH is shy about 
CLARISSA’s adoring gaze) 


BULLOCH: 
year? 


You doing Goodwood this 


CLARISSA: Yes, I think so. 
BULLOCH: Going down from London? 
CLARISSA: Yes, are you? 


BULLOCH: No, I'll be in Hampshire. 
Down near Petersfield. With friends. 
I don’t suppose you know them. 


CLARISSA: Don't I? 


BULLOCH: Shouldn't think so. They're 
called Swayne. 


CLARISSA: S-w-a-i? 
BULLOCH: No. A y. 


CLARISSA: I don’t think I know anyone 
called Swayne. 


BULLOCH: Oh, then you wouldn't know 
them. 


CLARISSA: No. 


BULLOCH: It’s quite a good idea to go by 
Harting. 


CLARISSA: Is it? 


BULLOCH: Yes, it saves the main road 
traffic on the Midhurst Road. You come 
in from the west, past a big place. I 
can't remember what it’s called. 


CLARISSA: It doesn’t matter, David. 


BULLOCH: But if you come down from 
London, you'll be coming from the 


north. 
cLarissa: Yes, I suppose I will. 


BULLocH: So Harting wouldn’t be much 
use to you. 


cLarissa: No, I suppose it wouldn't. 
(Long pause) 


BULLOcH: Still, it might be useful one 
day if you find yourself in Hampshire 
during Goodwood Week. 


CLARISSA: Yes, thanks. 
BULLOCH: Oh, not a bit! 


(Another interminable pause, during 
which cLaRIssa fixes him again) 


cLaRIssa: David, are you in love with 
Jane? 


rULLOcH: Who? Me? 
CLARISSA: Yes. 
BULLOCH: I dunno. 


cLarissa: I do. You are. It happened 
last night at the dance. 


BULLOCH: Oh, did it? 
cLARiISSA: Yes, I felt it. 
BULLOCH: You did? 


CLARISSA: Yes, you sort of went away 


from me. 
BULLOCH: Oh, did I? Sorry! 


CLARISSA: That’s all right. Do your knees 
knock together when you see her? 


BULLOCH: Yes, a bit. 


CLARISSA: 
dry? 


And does your tongue get 


BULLOCH: Yes, rather. 
CLARISSA: Well, that’s it. 
BULLOCH: How do you know? 


CLARISSA: That doesn’t matter at the 
moment. David, it’s no good. 


BULLOCH: How do you know? 


CLARISSA: It’s obvious. She just can’t 
stand the sight of you. It’s sticking out 
a mile. Why don’t you give it up? 


BULLOCH: How do you know? 


CLARISSA: It's obvious. She just can't stand 
the sight of you. It's sticking out a mile. 


(David Cole, Christina Gillespie) 
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BULLOCH: Why should I? 


cLarIssa: Well, for one thing it’s so bor- 
ing for your friends. Like going round 
with someone who’s forgotten some- 


thing. 

BULLOCH: Sorry. 
CLARISSA: I don’t mind. 
BULLOCH: Oh, don’t you? 


cLarissa: No, It’s your affair. Not mine. 
If you’re going to go all broody, why 
should it hurt me? 


BULLOCH: I don’t know really. I just 
thought it did. 


CLARISSA: You mean you think that I’m 
in love with you? 


BULLOCH: Well, I did rather—actually. 
cLarissa: Oh, did you? Well, I’m not. 


BULLOCH: Oh, sorry. (Pause) I know 
what the place was called. The big place 
after Harting. It’s West Dean. 


CLARISSA: (Almost in tears) Oh, thanks. 
(Enter JANE, in her evening dress) 
JANE: (Coldly) Oh, hullo, David. 
BULLOCH: (Wanly) Hullo, Jane. 
JANE: Where’s Mummy? 
- CLARISSA: Dressing. 
(Enter MABEL) 


MABEL: Darling Jane, how simply sweet 
you look! Who is it you remind me of? 
I know! Did you go to the Old Vic last 
winter, did you? Well, I'll tell you. You 
look just like Juliet the evening she met 
what’s his name! 


(As she enters, SHEILA moves over to 
the tray and shakes the shaker vio- 
lently) 


SHEILA: Another cocktail, Mabel! 


MABEL: Thank you, darling. (She turns 
back to JANE) Every time I see that 
play I want to cry, don’t I, Clarissa? 


cLaRIssA: How should I know, Mummy? 


MABEL: Darling child, of course I cry. 
It wrings my heart to see that girl, so 
young and innocent and fresh to start 
with— 


SHEILA: Mabel— 


MABEL: —Only to be utterly destroyed 
by love. Yes, darling? 


sHEILA: Cherry? 


MABEL: Thank you, darling. Good luck, 
darling. 


SHEILA: Now Clarissa, what will you 
have? 


CLARISSA: Could 


please? 


I have a_ cocktail, 
SHEILA: Of course. (She returns to the 


tray) 


JANE: Oh, can I have one, Mummy? 
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SHEILA: No. 

JANE: Why not? 

SHEILA: Because I say not. 
JANE: Mummy, honestly— 


SHEILA: Be quiet! I’ve more important 
things to think about. That young man 
evidently didn’t get my telegram. 


JANE: Oh, didn’t he? 


SHEILA: No. There you are, Clarissa. 
(She hands her a cocktail) 


JANE: Does that mean he’s coming? 


sHEILA: Yes. Your father’s just been 
playing bridge with him in Black’s. 


JANE: So Daddy knows him. 
SHEILA: Evidently. 
JANE: Then he must be nice. 


SHEILA: He isn’t nice—so get that in 
your head. 


JANE: But Daddy’s friends are always 
nice. 


SHEILA: They may be nice to Daddy, 
darling, but that doesn’t mean that 
they’re always nice to everybody else. 
He’s a—he’s—Mabel, what’s the word 
I want? 


MAEEL: Well really, darling, are you 
sure you want it? 


SHEILA: I know! A philanderer. 


cLarissa: I thought that that was some- 
one who collected stamps. 


SHEILA: What’s Rhoda Gregson going to 
say? 


JANE: She told us to bring anyone we 
liked. 


SHEILA: But, darling, we don’t like him. 
No one does. 


MABEL: Except poor—Brenda Barrington. 
JANE: Mummy, is he the man who— 
SHEILA: Jane, be quiet. 

JANE: I say! 


SHEILA: (To MABEL) If we were in a 
party, like you were last night, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. 


MABEL: But you aren’t darling, are you? 


SHEILA: David, would you like another 
drink? 


BULLOCH: I'd love one. 
SHEILA: Cocktail? 
BULLOCH: Yes, I'd love one. 


(SHEILA works on it for him) 


MABEL: 
David? 


Where are you two dining, 


BULLOCH: At Quag’s. Actually— 


SHEILA: We're going there—(She is 
coming over with his drink) 


BULLOCH: Oh, good! 


sHEerLA: I’ve had a simply wonderful 
idea. Why don't we all join up and dine 
together? 


BULLOCH: What, with me? 


JANE: I’m sure that David doesn’t want 
to, Mummy. 


sHEILA: But of course he does. With 
Jimmy. It'll be such fun. Now say you 
will. 


BULLOCH: I'd love to. 


SHEILA: (Triumphant) Well, that’s set- 
tled then. I'll get on to them now and 
say we'll be—how many—one, two, 
three, four, seven—Mabel, you'll come 
as well— 


MABEL: No really, darling. 


sHEILA: Nonsense, darling, but of course 
you will. I simply won’t allow you to go 
home and read the Evening Standard 
over a welsh rarebit. Now Jane, what’s 
Quaglino’s number? 


Jane: How should I know, Mummy? 


SHEILA: Never mind. I’m sure it’s some- 
where under “Q.” (She goes to the book 
and picks it up. There is a pause) 


BULLOCH: (To JANE) Jane, are you going 
to Ascot? 


JANE: No. 


CLARISSA: I am. 


BULLOCH: Yes, so am I. From London? 


cLarissa: No, from Staines. We're stay- 
ing there. Do you know Staines at all? 


BULLOCH: Yes, rather. It’s a bottleneck. 


(SHEILA, having got the number, now 
starts dialing at a suitable moment) 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo! Is that 
Quaglino’s? Oh, good evening! This is 
Mrs. Broadbent speaking. Mrs. Jimmy 
Broadbent. I’ve a table in my husband’s 
name for 8:30. That’s right—for four. 
And Mr. David Bulloch has one booked 
for two—at—yes, 8:30 too. Now could 
you put us all together at a table for— 
no, seven, yes, yes, I know—but some- 
one else is coming too. So even if we 
both agree that four and two makes six, 
another one makes seven. Thank you— 
now then, can you manage that? Oh 
dear! Not in some tiny corner? Surely. 
How much earlier? At eight? Yes, 
that'll be all right. Yes, yes, I promise. 
(She rings off) That’s all right, so long 
as we're there by eight. 


JANE: It’s ten to now. 


SHEILA: Well that’s all right. I and your 
father will just have to follow on. I'm 
so glad that it’s all worked out all right. 
What fun it’s going to be! (She smiles 
at MABEL, who does not return it. The 
door opens, and JimMy’s voice is heard) 


jimmy: (Off) You go right on in, old 
boy, and face the music. I'll nip along 
and change. 
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(DAVID HOYLAKE-JOHNSTON comes in) 


SHEILA: Good evening, Mr. Hoylake- 
Johnston! It’s so nice of you to come. 
I'm Jimmy’s wife. How do you do? Now 
let me introduce you—this is Mabel 
Crosswaithe. 


pAvID: How do you do? 


sHEILA: And Clarissa—Mabel’s girl. You 
know each other, don’t you? 


pavip: Yes, we met last night. 
sHEILA: And this is Jane, my daughter. 


pavip: How do you do? (He is not al- 
lowed to linger) 


sHEILA: And then, David Bulloch. 
DAVID AND BULLOCH: Hullo, David. 
SHEILA: So you know each other? 


DAVID: Yes, we met one week end stay- 
ing in the country, Bulloch with the 
Barrington’s actually— 


SHEILA: Oh really! Now, Mr. Hoylake- 
Johnston, I’m quite sure you'd like a 
drink. 


pavip: I say, do call me David. 
SHEILA: But I hardly know you! 


DAVID: You've already made me feel at 
home. 


SHEILA: Oh, really? Did you win your 
bridge? 


pavip: Oh yes, indeed. 


MABEL: I’m sure you're very good. 


pavip: Oh no, your husband is the 
expert. 


SHEILA: Have you known him long? 


pavip: No. I was standing by the bar, 
and Jimmy came and asked me to make 
up a four. 


SHEILA: What a coincidence! 


pAvip: Yes, wasn’t it? Just like you on 
the telephone this morning. 


MABEL: I declare it must be fate! 


(SHEILA goes over to get another 
drink. pavip looks round, and decides 
to talk to JANE) 


pavip: Well, have you had a busy day? 
JANE: Not very, I’m afraid. 


pavip: How very honest. Usually the 
answer is, “My dear, I’m utterly ex- 
hausted. Hair till lunch—and feet till 
two.” (He smiles charmingly at MABEL, 
who again does not return it) Now let 
me guess exactly what you did. You 
took your dog in the park! 


(SHEILA jiggles with the shaker) 


JANE: I haven’t got a dog. At least I 
haven’t got one here. I’ve got lots in 
the country, though. Do you like dogs? 


pAvip: I’m sure I shall like all of yours. 
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JANE: My spaniel’s just had puppies. 
pavip: Really? How exciting. 


JANE: They’re half fox terrier. She met 
him in the village. I was in the chem- 
ist’s, buying toothpaste. 


SHEILA: (Giving pavip the drink) Dar- 
ling! I'm quite sure Mr. Hoylake- 
Johnston doesn’t want to hear about 
your dogs. 


pavip: Oh, but I do! 


SHEILA: It’s very nice of you to say so, 
but I’m sure you don’t. After your time 
out in Malaya, I’m afraid we must seem 
too parochial for words. 


pavip: What nonsense! 


SHEILA: Do you know, I'm really quite 
ashamed of asking you to come tonight 
to go to a deb dance with these young 
people. 


BULLOCH: Thanks. I'd like another. 
sHEILA: Sorry, darling. 


pAvip: I’m looking forward to it quite 
tremendously. 


JANE: Do you like dancing? 
pavip: Yes, I love it. 
MAEEL: I expect you're very good at it. 


pavip: Well, actually, I had some lessons 
when I was in Singapore. I made a 
habit of it when I came back from the 
jungle. I got mad about it after watch- 
ing native dances in the little villages. 


sHeILA: Oh really! But how interesting. 


JANE: What sort of dancing do they do 
out there? 


pavip: Oh, very primitive, but beautiful. 
The loveliest of all’s a sort of wedding 
dance. You know, when one chief's 
daughter’s getting married. It goes on 
for hours and hours. The whole tribe 
joins in first of all until they get ex- 
hausted. Then the numbers gradually 
get less and less, until the bride and 
bridegroom are left dancing on their 
own. It’s wonderful to watch then, with 
the moonlight shining through the rub- 
ber trees, their bodies swaying to the 
rhythm, and the movements getting 
more and more interpretive, and then 
the music rising to a climax and then 
suddenly it sort of shudders into silence 
and he picks her up and kisses her and 
carries her away into his tent. 


JANE: Go on. 


SHEILA: But Mr. Hoylake-Johnston’s 
finished, darling. Anyway, we’ve simply 
got to go. So run and get your coat. 
Jane, run and get your coat. (To DAvID) 
I’m sorry we’re rushing off the moment 
that you’ve got here, but we’re all din- 
ing together at Quaglino’s, and they 
said they couldn’t fit us in much after 
eight. Now cars—who’s got cars? 


DAVID: I have. 


BULLOCH: I have. Mine’s only a two- 
seater, I’m afraid. 


pavip: So’s mine. And open. 
SHEILA: Oh. 


MABEL: I’m sure that Jane would 
love that, Sheila—open cars are so 
exhilarating— 


SHEILA: I’m afraid I can’t allow that, 
with her sinus. 


MABEL: Has Jane got a sinus? 


SHEILA: Yes, poor child. I know. If Mr. 
Hoylake-Johnston took Clarissa— 


MABEL: (Cutting in) Darling, if Jane’s 
really got a sinus, send her straight off 
to Clarissa’s doctor. He’s too marvelous. 
He says if she keeps out of draughts 
she may not need the operation. 


SHEILA: Really, darling, but you’ve never 
mentioned it before. 


MABEL: Darling, I simply can’t abide 
health talk ... (She smiles at pavip) 
being so rudely fit myself. 


SHEILA: Well, as you're so healthy, we'll 
send you in the open car. How’s that? 


DAVID: Delighted. 


MABEL: Thank you so much, darling. 
Where’s my bag? 


pavip: Is this it? 


MABEL: (She is beaten, but she has one 
more shot. To CLARISSA) Darling, you'll 
go with David, then? 


CLARISSA: Yes, Mummy. 


SHEILA: That’s right. And I’m sure that 
you can squeeze in Jane as well. 


BULLOCH: (Delighted) Yes, rather! 


MABEL: Good-bye then, Sheila, if I get 
pneumonia I'll sue you with both lungs. 


SHEILA: (Smiling at the furious MABEL) 
Then that’s perfect. And then me and 
Jimmy’ll come in a taxi. (To MABEL) 
Hurry, darling, or we'll lose the table. 


(MABEL and DAVID go) 
(JANE comes in in her coat) 


JANE: Where’s he gone? 

SHEILA: Only Quaglino’s, darling. 
JANE: With Aunt Mabel? 

SHEILA: Yes, he’s giving her a lift. 
JANE: Why her? 


SHEILA: Well, why not, darling? David's 
very kindly taking you two. (JANE looks 
furious—ciarissa looks delighted. To 
BULLOCH) Now then, David, are you 
ready with your load? 


BULLOCH: Yes, rather! 
CLARISSA: Oh dear. 


SHEILA: What is it? 





DAVID: Then the music rising to a climax and then 


CLARISSA: I’ve split something! Jane, you 
haven't got a pin? 


JANE: Yes, hundreds, in my room 
(CLARISSA goes out) 


SHEILA: I'll come and help you. Jane, 
ring up for a taxi, darling, while you're 
waiting. I must go and hurry up your 


father. (She goes out) 


(JANE goes to the telephone and starts 
dialing. DAVID BULLOCH seizes her) 


JANE: David, go away. (At telephone) 
Oh, could we have a taxi please at 14 
Victor Court? (She hangs up) 


BULLOCH: I love you, Jane 
(SHEILA comes tn) 


SHEILA: Where is my c—(Her face lights 
up as she sees the scene) Oh, darlings 
I’m so sorry! Never mind! (She nips out 


again—shuts door) 
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Brenda Forbes; standing 


kisses her and carries her away . . . 


JANE: Go on. 


Anna Massey, John Merivale; seated, Christina Gille 
David Cole, Adrianne Allen) 


BULLOCH: Jane, let me kiss you! 

JANE: No. 

BULLOCH: I must. 

JANE: I won't! (He seizes her and strug- 
gles violently. She struggles violently 


back in a sinister silence.) 


(During this, simmy, in his shirt- 


sleeves, comes in goes across, pours 
out a cocktail, and starts back with it 
to his room without taking any notice 


of the scene. As he is going, JANE 
slaps DAVID BULLOCH’s face. The strug- 
gle stops, and JANE sees JIMMY.) 


JANE: Oh, this is David Bulloch, Daddy 
Jimmy: Oh, good evening! Hope you're 
getting all you want. (He goes out 


leaving them together) 


Curtain 


. . he picks her up and 


spie 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1. 


AT RISE: The time is early morning. The 


flat is in darkness, but the passage 
light is on 


(SHEILA throws open the sitting-room 
door, and switches on the light, but 
before she does that she shouts in 
the passage.) 


SHEILA: Jane, darling, are youin? (Com- 
ing into the sitting room) Jimmy, look 
in her room. (She comes into the sit- 
ting room with a worried look on her 
face—goes to the kitchen door and opens 
it) Jane! Jane! 


(JIMMY comes tn) 


Jimmy: She’s not in. 


SHEILA: Jimmy, what are we to do? 
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Jimmy: What can we do—“Wait and 


” 


see. 


sHEeILA: Oh, Jimmy, you are useless! 


simmy: Have a drink? 


sHEILA: I wonder if we ought to? 


simmy: Why not? 


sHEILA: Well—Jane— 


Jimmy: It won’t make any difference to 
Jane how much we drink. It’s what she 
drinks that matters. 


sHEILA: No! I hadn’t thought of that. 
You don’t think he’ll make her drunk? 


Jimmy: Depends how much he gives 
her. 


SHEILA: Oh, how can you be so callous, 
Jimmy? 


simMyY: Well, you asked me, darling. 


sHeILA: How much drink would make 
her—make her— 


simMyY: Make her drunk? 
SHEILA: Well, yes. 
Jimmy: Depends how strong her head is. 


SHEILA: Oh, thank goodness it isn’t bad. 
Do you remember when she had some 
cherry brandy at the Point-to-Point, 
and backed two winners afterwards? 


Jimmy: Oh, well, that’s hopeful. 
SHEILA: It’s not funny, Jimmy. 


simmy: No—I know it isn’t. Here, hold 
that. (Gives her a glass; as he pours) 
But still, it’s no use letting your im- 
agination run away with you. (Having 
poured his own out) To absent friends. 
To Jane! Good luck to her! 


SHEILA: To Jane ... good ... (Bursts 


into tears) 


Jimmy: What's the matter now? 


SHEILA: I feel so awful, Jimmy. And it’s 
all my fault. I asked that dreadful 
bounder here, and if I hadn't, David 
Bulloch would have asked Jane out to- 
night. Oh, dear... 


simmy: She’s well out of that, if you 
ask me. I thought he looked—well— 
over halfway round the bend. 


sHEILA: He’s got a lovely place in 
Warwickshire. 


simmMy: What—Bulloch Hall? Who gave 
yeu all this gossip? 


SHEILA: It’s all in the Peerage. 


Jimmy: I was going to say I didn’t think 
that you'd got it out of David Bulloch. 
Never heard him utter once tonight, 
except to tell some wretched girl the 
way to Pontefract. Is Mabel interested 
in David Bulloch for Clarissa? 


SHEILA: Obviously. Don’t be silly. She 
was terrified at dinner he was getting 
interested in Jane. 
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jimmy: Oh—was she? 


SHEILA: Darling, don’t men ever notice 
anything? 


smmmy: Yes, some things. 


sHEILA: I think David Bulloch’s very 
fond of Jane. In fact I'm sure he is. But 
how was I to know he was, when I 
asked David Hoylake-Johnston? He'd 
only seen her once. Oh dear—I’ve ruined 
Jane for life! What shall I do? 


Jmmmy: Fill up your glass, oid girl. (She 
holds it out automatically. simmy sits 
down and puts his feet up) If horses 
went to dances, they’d be in clover. 
They sleep standing up. 


SHEILA: Am I supposed to laugh at that? 


smmMyY: It’s optional. Old Rhoda Greg- 
son looked a bit like Groucho Marx to- 
night, except that her moustache was 
darker. How old Harold ever married 
her beats me. 


sHEILA: She owns half of Yorkshire. 


jimmy: Even so, I'd rather settle for 
the other half. Which was the Gregson 
girl? 

SHEILA: In green—with fair hair. 


simmy: What? That pretty fair-haired 
creature? Isn’t Nature wonderful? As 
far as I remember, she was totally 
clean-shaven. 


SHEILA: Weili, she’s only seventeen. 


smmmy: I know. Let’s hope that she 
takes after Harold. He was saying that 
the grouse have got disease this year. 


SHEILA: Poor things! 


smmmy: Comes from not shooting them, 
he says. 


SHEILA: Well, obviously they won't get 
it if you shoet them. 


jimmy: No. It’s due to overcrowding. 


SHEILA: Oh! 


smmmy: If Rhoda Gregson’s friends were 
grouse, the death rate would be pretty 
high. 


SHEILA: (Whose mind has not been on 
the conversation at all) If Dickie and 
Louisa hadn’t come and talked to me, 
I would have seen them go. They must 
have disappeared like that. Louisa said, 
“Sheila, I’m simply dying to see Jane. 
I hear she’s too divine for words, and 
Dickie’s mad to dance with her.” And 
I said, “That’s her with the dark young 
man”—and pointed at her and she 
wasn’t there. She must have gone while 
I was talking to Louisa. 


smmMY: Most careless of you, darling. 
SHEILA: Me. What about you! 


jimmy: What about me? Damn it all, 
I watched that girl from half past ten 
to half past one, when you took over. 


SHEILA: That’s not very long. 


smmmy: Not very long! I'll have you 
know that sentries only do two hours. 
SHEILA: I’m sorry, Jimmy. 

sjmmmy: I should think so. Cigarette? 
SHEILA: Thanks. What’s the time? 
Jimmy: Three. 


SHEILA: Jimmy, how long does a native 
dancer take before he’s hotted up? 


Jimmy: I wouldn’t know. Depends what 
time of day it is. I shouldn’t wonder. 


SHEILA: I don’t mean that kind of hot- 
ting up. 


simmy: No. I don’t either. And on who 
he’s dancing with. Why? Was it in the 
crossword? 


sHEILA: No. I only wondered. Jimmy, 
do you think he’s taken her back to his 
tent? 

simMy: His what? 

SHEILA: I mean his flat. 

JIMMY: Quite possibly. 

SHEILA: You don’t! 

It has been done. 


JIMMY: 


SHEILA: 
him up. 


Oh, Jimmy, we'll have to ring 


simmy: Why not? 
SHEILA: What can we say? 
Jimmy: Just ask to speak to Jane. 


SHEILA: Oh, what a good idea! (Goes to 
telephone) Now, what’s the number? 


JimMyY: I don’t know. 
SHEILA: I don’t know either, Jimmy. 
simmy: Well, who does? 


SHEILA: Jane wrote it on the tablecloth 
this morning. 


smmmy: Well, then—where’s the table- 
cloth? 


SHEILA: It all depends what day it is. 
simmy: It’s Thursday. 


SHEILA: That means it was Wednesday 
this morning. 


Jmmmy: It’s this morning now. 


SHEILA: Oh, don’t be so confusing, 
Jimmy. All I want to know is, was it 
Wednesday when we had breakfast 
yesterday? 


simmy: Yes, very likely. 
SHEILA: Then it’s gone. 
sJimMyY: What has? 


SHEILA: The tablecloth! The laundry 
goes on Wednesday. 


smmMyY: Bad luck. 


SHEILA: It must be fate. Oh, poor, poor 
Jane! 





sjmmmy: Where did Jane get the tele- 
phone number in the first place? 


SHEILA: I got it. 
JIMMY: From whom? 
JIMMY: Mabel! 
Jimmy: Mabel! 


SHEILA: Yes, she gave it to me by mis- 
take for David Bulloch’s. 


smmmy: Did she now? 


SHEILA: I’ve got to have that number, 
Jimmy! Every minute counts! 


Jmmmy: Ring Mabel, then. 

SHEILA: She won’t be back. 
jimmy: She will. She never went. 
SHEILA: Well, she'll be asleep. 
smmmy: The bell’ll wake her up. 
SHEILA: Poor Mabel! 


smmmy: Which do you prefer, poor poor 
Mabel or poor poor Jane? 


SHEILA: I daren’t, Jimmy. 
simmy: Why not? 


SHEILA: 
born. 


Jimmy: We've got to risk it. 


She’s the biggest gossip ever 


SHEILA: Risk it—it’s a certainty. 


Jimmy: Well, gossip’s better than the 
other thing— : 


SHEILA: You can’t think that of your 
own daughter, Jimmy. 


Jimmy: Yours as well! 
SHEILA: What do you mean by that? 


Jimmy: Nothing. Now have some more 
—champagne. (He refills her glass) 


SHEILA: How selfish we are, Jimmy, 
drinking when Jane’s— 


jimmy: Nonsense, it'll do you good! 
SHEILA: He is good-looking, isn’t he? 
simmy: Who? 

SHEILA: David Hoylake-Johnston. 


JmmMyY: I suppose so, if you like that 
type of man. 


SHEILA: Well, naturally I do. He’s every 
woman's type. Strong, lean and hand- 
some. Dark, broad-shouldered—what 
more could one want? 


simMyY: Nothing, I hope. 
SHEILA: Don’t, Jimmy! 


JimMY: Ring up Mabel. Go on! If you 
don't, I will! 


SHEILA: No, no, you mustn’t. It’d sound 
much too important, if you did. I know 
—I'll ask her round for drinks tomor- 
row. (She goes to the telephone book) 


jimmy: What, at three in the morning! 


SHEILA: No, seven. 
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smmmy: Darling, it’s three now. Hardly 
the time for sending invitations out. 


SHEILA: (Having got the number) Give 
me that glass ... (She dials. Nothing 
happens) 


simmy: Give it a chance. I'll bet she 
snores like hell! 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Oh, hullo, Mabel 
darling! This is Sheila, Sheila! Have 
you been asleep? I’m so sorry. Very 
early, yes. I'm sorry to be such a bore 
—but could you give me David Hoylake- 
Johnston’s number? Yes, I know you 
did. But I’ve mislaid it—it’s gone to the 
wash. It doesn’t matter, darling. But I 
haven’t got it. No, it’s only Jane left 
her bag in his car-—-and Jimmy’s so 
afraid it may be stolen in the night. 
Thanks so much, darling! (To simmy) 
Looking in Clarissa’s book. (To tele- 
phone) MAY fair 6384. You are an angel, 
darling! Isn’t she? Oh, Jane’s been in 
for hours! We brought her back quite 
early. She was very tired, poor darling. 
Good-night, Mabel darling—sorry to 
have woken you. (She hangs up) I 
knew it—she’s suspicious! 


Jimmy: How on earth do you know 
that? 


SHEILA: Because she wasn’t angry, and 
that means she was interested. Now 
what’s the number? 


smmMmy: 6384 MAYfair. 


SHEILA: (Dialing) And Clarissa’s not in 
yet. She must be out with David Bul- 
loch. They’re probably engaged by now. 
No answer. 


Jimmy: Let it ring a bit—he’s probably 
asleep. 

SHEILA: Jimmy! (She lets it ring) Oh, 
Jimmy, how are we to know if he’s de- 
liberately not answering? 

smmMyY: We're not. 


SHEILA: (Holding it) I can see him now, 
holding her away from the telephone 
—her strained, frightened little eyes, 
looking beseechingly up into his. His 
tense body waiting for the telephone 
to stop! 

Jimmy: Well—let it go on ringing. 


SHEILA: Why—what difference will that 
make? 


jimmy: Well, anybody who's in the least 
bit sensitive—he won't want a lot of 
buzzing, will he? 


(She continues to hold it) 
SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, what are we to do? 
Jimmy: I'm all for bed— 
SHEILA: How can you? 


Jimmy: Well, what else do you suggest 
we do? 


SHEILA: We've got to find them. If we 
find them-—we might save the day. 


smmy: Like Blucher. 
SHEILA: Blucher? 


simmy: Blucher saved the day at 
Waterloo. 


sHEILA: Well, there you are— 


Jimmy: But I expect he had a map ref- 
erence. 


sHeiLa: (Replacing the receiver) I’m 
going to put it back. She may be trying 
to ring us. Ought we to ring the police? 


smmmy: What for? 
SHEILA: To tell them Jane’s not in. 
smmmy: I doubt if they’d be interested. 


SREILA: How can you be so heartless. 
Don’t you see, we'll have to pack her 
off abroad, like Brenda Barrington. 


smmmy: You don’t mind jumping to con- 
clusions, do you? 


SHEILA: Well, with that young bounder. 
If only we knew where she was. 


simmy: What does it matter where. 


SHEILA: Who's jumping to conclusions 
now? 


simmy: I’m damned if I’m not catching 
it from you. 


SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, I can’t bear it! 
simmy: What's the matter now? 


SHEILA: Poor darling Jane! If only we 
were back to April—just before we 
came to London—when she had no 
thought of anything but playing cro- 
quet with her Daddy—! 


simmy: You know, you women beat me 
altogether. Just look at you! You think 
of nothing but this blasted London sea- 
son all the winter. You rehearse it at 
Hunt Balls and so on and so forth. Then, 
when you get to the opening night, so 
to speak, you can’t take it. 


SHEILA: I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about! 


Jimmy: Of course you do. It’s all your 
own fault—you and all the other moth- 
ers like you, behaving like a lot of re- 
fined white slave traffickers. You bring 
a perfectly sweet and charming girl up 
from the country—a girl that even the 
Vicar’s daughters have been proud to 
call their friend— 


SHEILA: Why bring that up? 


JimMY: Because they typify the decent 
life that Jane’s led up to now. 


SHEILA: That’s what you think, I'll have 
you know a lot of people say that Bella 
isn’t all that she’s cracked up to be 
since the Hunt Ball. 


jimmy: I daresay not. Her mother didn’t 
plan it, though, like you did. It was just 
an accident. I mean to say—no one 
could possibly have known that dread- 
ful bounder in the hired red coat had 
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got her in the potting shed. I mean to 
say her mother didn’t put her there and 
then ring up the fellow— 


SHEILA: Jimmy, don’t! 


Jimmy: I'm sorry, but we may as well 
face facts. In Bella’s case it was an acci- 
dent. And like all accidents, exciting 
and deplorable. But in our case it’s dif- 
ferent. Less exciting and far more de- 
plorable, because it’s planned. We bring 
Jane up to London, then we force her 
on the town with fifteen hundred 
pounds’ worth of advertisement. We 
dress her up in silks and satins, have 
her hair washed at a fiver a time, and 
then sit back and wait. And all for 
what? You needn't answer. I know well 
enough. To catch the eye of the young 
men. Can you deny that, Sheila? Can 
you possibly deny that that’s the object 
of the exercise? 


SHEILA: Well, naturally, we all 
Jane to look her best. 


want 


Jmmy: With what object in view? 


SHEILA: Well, don’t you want 
daughter looking nice? 


your 


simmy: Not if it leads to this. 


SHEILA: This was an accident. 


JmmMyY: An accident indeed! We sit all 
through the summer waiting for a vic- 
tim, like a fellow waiting for a tiger 
with a goat tied to a stake. Then, when 
the tiger doesn’t come, what do we do? 
We ring the biggest man-eater in Lon- 
don and invite him round to have a 
meal. Then, when the creature takes 
the goat off somewhere in the bush, you 
say it was an accident. The whole 
thing’s fundamentally immoral! 


SHEILA: Have you finished? 


smmmyY: No. You just can’t take it, that’s 
what’s wrong with you. You're like a 
woman on a race course. You put 
everything you’ve got on some damned 
horse, and if it wins the sun comes out. 
But if it loses, you’re in the car park 
long before the jockeys have weighed in. 
If you can’t take it, then you shouldn't 


JIMMY: Let it ring a bit — he's probably asleep. 


bet. In other words, you shouldn’t put 
your daughter in the marriage stakes, 
however big the prizes are, in case she 


falls. 


(The telephone rings) 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo, Jane 
darling. (She checks suddenly) Oh 
Mabel. What? I know. Too silly of me. 
I forgot she was in for a moment. But 
too sweet of you to worry, darling. Yes. 
I did. And he promised to look in his 
car although he was in bed. Too sweet 
of him. What darling? Oh, have they? 
Did they have a good time? Zizzi’s. Oh, 
how lovely. Good night, darling. I must 
stop or Jimmy’ll wake up. (She hangs 
up) David Bulloch brought Clarissa 
back and they told Mabel Jane and 
David Hoylake-Johnston were at Zizzi’s. 


Jimmy: What-on earth is Zizzi’s? 


SHEILA: Don’t be silly, darling, we took 
Jane there on her birthday 


JIMMY: 


I remember. That damned cel- 
lar—with those fellows blowing trum- 





SHEILA: Jimmy! . . . How are we to know if he's deliberately not answering? 
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pets down one’s ear at point-blank 
range. Too primitive for words. 


SHEILA: Don’t, Jimmy, don’t. Here. Look 
the number up. 


simmy: Well, anyway, a night club’s 
better than a flat. 


sHEILA: Oh, how I hope so. 


smmmy: Well, of course it is. I mean to 
say, two sardines can’t get up to much 
inside their tin. 


SHEILA: I lied to Mabel and she knew 
that I was lying. She’ll have it all round 
London in the morning. It'll ruin Jane. 


simmy: She can’t talk. 
SHEILA: Can't she? 


simmy: She let David Bulloch take 
Clarissa 

SHEILA: That’s quite different. He’s a 
gentleman. 


smmmy: Oh, is he? Yes, I see. It’s GER- 
rard 2446. (SHEILA goes over to dial) It 
beats me how that place keeps open. 
I thought dancing to a tom-tom and a 
penny-whistle was confined to canni- 
bals Perhaps it still is when one comes 
to think of it. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Hullo. Oh, is 
that Zizzi’s? Oh, it is. And is that Mr. 
Zizzi speaking? You're Bert? I see, and 
who is Bert? Bert Brown? I see. Good 
morning, Mr. Brown. I was just won- 
dering if I could speak to my daughter. 
How do you know she ain't? Oh, I see. 
I’m so sorry to have troubled you. Good 
night—er—Good morning. (She hangs 
up) 

smmmy: Had Bert passed out? 


sHEILA: No. He was the night watch- 
man, They're closed, Oh, Jimmy, what'll 
happen if she brings him back here for 
a drink? 

simMyY: I’m not a prophet. 


SHEILA: She’ll see that we’ve been wait- 
ing up for her. 


simmy: Well, so we have. 


sHEILA: She mustn’t, Jimmy. Psycho- 
logically it’s wrong to let her see that 
we are worried. Even if she isn’t inter- 
ested in David Hoylake-Johnston, if we 
look as if we'd be against it if she was, 
she will be. 


jimmy: (Repeating—bewildered) If she 
was, she will be— 


SHEILA: What I mean is that we've got 


to wait up—but she mustn’t know we 
are— 


smmmyY: What—up the chimney? 


SHEILA: Don’t be silly, Jimmy—in the 
kitchen. Then we'll hear if 


wanted. 


we're 


simMy: We won't be wanted, darling. If 
it’s all aboveboard, we won't be wanted. 
If it isn’t, we won't be wanted either 
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SHEILA: Yes, we will—if he assaults her. 
(Runs to the door) 


simmy: Where are you going? 


SHEILA: I was seeing if our door’s shut. 
Now, you go into the kitchen, darling, 
and then see if you can hear me! 


smmMy: I can hear you here. 


SHEILA: Darling, do try and understand. 
We’re hiding in the kitchen, and we've 
got to hear what’s going on—so run 
along. 


Jimmy: Yes, rather! Not a bad idea. 
(JImmMyY goes into the kitchen, leaving 
SHEILA in the room) 


SHEILA: Jimmy! 


gimmy: (Coming back) Did you call 
me? 


SHEILA: Shut the door. 


Jimmy: I thought that we’d hear better 
with it open. 


SHEILA: Jimmy, shut that door! 


Jimmy: Yes, right, my dear! (He again 
goes into the kitchen and shuts the door, 
leaving SHEILA alone once more) 


SHEILA: Don’t! Don’t! How dare you! 
Take your hands off me, you beast .. . 


JIMMY: (Rushing in) Is anything the 
matter? 


SHEILA: Did you hear me? 
Jimmy: Yes, of course I did! 


SHEILA: Well, that’s all right—the mo- 
ment that we hear her key, we'll turn 
the lights out here and nip in there— 
you understand? 


JIMMY: Yes,—but what happens if she 
doesn’t make a shindy? 


SHEILA: Don’t be silly, but of course she 
would! 


JIMMY: He might have gagged her with 
a handkerchief. 


SHEILA: What, in the street? 
JmmMyY: No, here. 
SHEILA: Well—we’'d hear that all right. 


smmMy: I doubt it. Handkerchiefs don’t 
make much noise. 


SHEILA: He'd say things as he tied it on. 


JIMMY: Perhaps, but only in an under- 
tone. 


SHEILA: How do you know? 


JIMMY: Well, naturally his passions are 
aroused— 


SHEILA: Then he’d make a noise 
simMY: No—not that kind of passion. 


SHEILA: 
noises. 


Jimmy: Shall I? 


Well, you make some passion 


SHEILA: And I'll see if I can hear you. 
(She goes towards the kitchen and 


turns at the door) Isn’t this tremendous 
fun! (She nips happily into the kitchen 
and shuts the door) 


Jimmy: (Alone, shouting) You ready. 


SHEILA: (Coming back) But I thought 
you said he wouldn’t make a noise. 


simmy: Go back. I haven’t started yet. 
(SHEILA goes back. Alone again) Ha, ha! 
My pretty dove! I’ve got you now. Ha. 
ha! 


SHEILA: (Coming back) What are you 
laughing at? 


Jimmy: (Furiously) Go back! That’s 


just the way they do it. 


sHEeILa: Sorry! (She goes back again, 
shutting door) 


simMy: (Alone, playing his part with 
relish) Ha! I love you! Don’t you under- 
stand? You devil—you divinity ... you 
woman!! Can’t you see I love your in- 
nocent and frightened eyes. 


(Enter JANE) 


JANE: Daddy, I think it’s high time you 


went to bed. Where’s Mummy? 
Jimmy: In the kitchen. 


(JANE goes to the door and SHEILA 
falls into the room) 


SHEILA: Hullo, darling! We were just 
going to bed. 


JANE: Oh, good. 
SHEILA: Darling, where have you been? 
simmy: To Rhoda Gregson’s dance. 


SHEILA: Be quiet, Jimmy. I’m asking 


Jane. Jane, darling? 

JANE: Out with David, Mummy. 
SHEILA: David Hoylake-Johnston? 
JANE: Yes. 

SHEILA: Where to? 

JANE: Oh, almost everywhere. 
Jimmy: Hang on to “almost.” 


SHEILA: Jimmy, please be quiet. (To 


JANE) What do you mean by “almost 
everywhere?” 


Jang: Oh, I dunno. You ask him, 
Mummy. He’ll know. 


SHEILA: How can I ask him if he isn’t 
here? 


JANE: He is. He’s coming up. He’s gone 
back for my bag—I left it in the car. 


Jimmy: That’s one in the eye for Mabc] 
Ha! ha! 


SHEILA: He'll wake up Mrs. Edgar. 
JANE: No, he won't. He’s got my key. 
SHEILA: Why is he coming up? 

JANE: Because I asked him to. 


SHEILA: What for? 
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JANE: To have a drink. 


sHeILA: A drink! Darling! At nearly 
four o'clock? 


JANE: Well, what else could I offer him? 
simmMy: What indeed! 

SHEILA: Jimmy, why don’t you go to 
bed? 


simmy: Why don’t we all? I mean, we 


two? 


(Enter DAVID HOYLAKE-JOHNSTON) 
DAVID: May I come in? 


SHEILA: (All sweetness and light) Yes, 
do, of course! How sweet of you to 
bring Jane home! 


pAvip: That was the least that I could do. 
(To smmmy) Hello! 


JmmMyY: Hullo! Have you had fun? 


pavip: Yes, rather! I’ve been showing 
Jane the hot spots. 


SHEILA: Oh, how kind of you. 


JANE: We danced and danced and 


danced. 


SHEILA: Oh, really, darling. How exciting! 
JANE: Yes, it was. 


pavip: I’m sorry that I didn’t ask you if 
you minded Jane and me departing, but 
we couldn’t see you anywhere. 


sHEILA: Oh, that’s all right! We quite 
forgot about you, didn’t we Jimmy? 


JimMyY: Yes, quite forgot all about you. 
I'm off to bed. Jane, you know where 
the drinks are. 


Jane: Thank you, Daddy. 


simmyY: David’ll know which is which. 
You coming, Sheila? Come on. I'd like 
a nap before the office, if you wouldn't 
mind. 


sHEILA: All right. Good night, then, Mr. 
Hoylake-Johnston. 
simmy: (Off) Good night all! (Ezit) 


pavip: Good night—and thank you for 
a most delightful evening! 


SHEILA: Not at all! (Kissing sane) Now 
darling, don’t stay up too late. (SHEILA 
goes) 


(JANE goes and shuts the door, which 
SHEILA has left hopefully open) 


pavip: I hope your mother’s not too 
angry with me— 


JANE: 
drink? 


Don’t mind Mummy—have a 


pavip: Yes, please. 


JANE: 


What can I offer? Knowing 
Daddy, I should say there’s everything 
but water! 


pAvip: I'd love some water. 


JANE: Would you really? (pavip nods) 
I'll have to get it from the kitchen. (She 
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goes half way to the door and turns) 
Would you like a rich tea biscuit? 


pavip: Yes, I'd love one. 


JANE: Oh good. So would I! (She turns 
and opens the door into the kitchen and 
SHEILA comes through again) What are 
you doing, Mummy? 


sHéiLA: Looking for my earring, darling. 
JANE: Which? 

SHEILA: The diamonds. 

JANE: But you weren’t wearing them. 


SHEILA: Oh, wasn’t I? Then it must be 
the golden ones. 


pavip: Can I help you, Mrs. Broadbent? 


SHEILA: No, no—please don’t bother! I’m 
quite happy looking for them! 


(JANE has gone into the kitchen) 


(SHEILA and pavip look about the 
room) 


pavip: Gold, you said? 
SHEILA: I think so. 
pavip: Would these be them? 


SHEILA: (Surprised to death) But—yes! 
How too extraordinary! I must have left 
them there this .. . How too kind of 
you. I couldn’t be more grateful. 


JANE: (Coming out of the kitchen) 
David, here’s your water. 


SHEILA: Jane darling, Mr. Hoylake- 
Johnston won’t want water. 


pavip: Oh—but—I do. 

SHEILA: Don’t you drink then. 

DAVID: Very seldom. 

SHEILA: Won't you have a cigarette? 
pavip: No, thank you,—I don’t smoke. 
SHEILA: Indeed? 


sane: Oh, David, did I leave the tap on? 
Would you be an angel? (He goes into 
the kitchen) Mummy, go to bed. You’re 
vulgar—you're so obvious. 


SHEILA: But darling, he’s— 
JANE: He’s not. He’s sweet. 
SHEILA: You don’t know him. 


JANE: I do. 
pAvip: (Coming back) It wasn’t on. 


JANE: Oh, good! I'll get the biscuits. 
(She goes out) 


(JIMMY comes in) 
smmmyY: Sheila, come along, for Heaven's 
sake! 


SHEILA: I’m coming, darling. I’ve been 
seeing Mr. Hoylake-Johnston has got 
everything he wants. (He takes her by 
the arm) Good night! (They go out) 


(JANE comes back with a plate of bis- 
cuits and a glass of milk) 


sJaNnE: Has Mummy gone? 
DAVID: Yes. 
JANE: Oh, good! (She drinks) 


pavip: I hope she doesn’t mind me 
doing this? 


JANE: Oh, no!—we’ve lots of biscuits. 
(pavip laughs) Weren’t you surprised 
when Mummy rang you up this 
morning? 


pavip: Yes—I was a bit. 

JANE: I can’t think why you came. 
pavip: Oh, just for fun. 

JANE: And have you had it? 

pAvip: Well, I’m having it. 

JANE: Oh, good! 

pAvip: Are you? 

JANE: Yes. 

pavip: Did you like the night club? 
JANE: Which one? 

pavip: All, or any of them. 

JANE: Yes—I like this better, though. 
pAvip: Yes, so do IL. 


JANE: Because we're alone—just you 
and I! 


pavip: And Mother, off and on! 


JANE: Not now. She’s gone to bed. I’ve 
never been to one before. 


pavip: A night club? 


JANE: No—but you have, often, haven't 
you? 


DAvip: Yes. 

JANE: Thousands? 
pavip: No—I hope not! 
JANE: Hundreds, then? 
pAvip: Perhaps. 

JANE: With lots of girls? 
DAVID: Oh, no—just one. 


JANE: With one girl lots of times—or 
lots of girls just once? 


pavip: Well, anyway—not one gir! lots 
of times. 


JANE: Did you take Dinah Rutherford 
out to a night club ever? 


pavip: Yes. 
JANE: How many times? 
DAVID: I can’t remember—once or twice. 


JANE: Another water? I'd like another 
milk. 


paAvip: All right. 


(She gets up, taking both glasses, and 
goes to the kitchen. She opens the 
door, and there is Jimmy) 


JANE: What are you doing, Daddy? 


simmyY: I’m filling up your mother’s 
bottle. 
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JANE: I'll do it. Go and talk to David. 
(Exits) 


{JIMMY comes in) 
smmmy: Hullo, David! 
DAVID: Hullo. 


Jimmy: Don’t get up. You getting all 
you want to drink? 


pAvip: Yes—Jane’s just getting me an- 
other glass. 


simmy: What of? 
pavip: Of water. 


jimmy: Water! Do you really drink the 
stuff? 


pavip: Yes, frequently. 


JimMY: Have you got something wrong 
with you? 


pavip: No—not that I’m aware of. 


JIMMY: 
partner? 


How’s Jane for a dancing 


DAVID: Very good. 
simmy: And how’s her conversation? 
pavip: Sweet. 


smmmy: Oh, good! Has she been sweet 
to you? 


pavip: Yes, rather. 


smmmy: Good. I hope that you’ve keen 
sweet to her— 


pavip: I hope so, too. 


simmy: You shouldn't have gone off 
like that, alone. Her mother nearly had 
a fit. She thought—well, you know 
what she thought 


DAVID: I can imagine it. 


simmyY: I bet you can’t imagine it as 
vividly as she can! 

(JANE comes in) 
JANE: It’s boiling, Daddy. Here you are 
(Gives him the bottle) 


gimmy: Thanks. 


JANE: Run along—or 


screaming for you! 


Mummy’ll be 


smmmy: Yes, that’s right. Well, good 
night—don't get up! (He goes) 


pAviID: Well, I suppose I ought to go. 


JANE: There’s no need to. I’m not the 
least bit sleepy yet. Are you? 


pAvID: No—not a bit. 


JANE: That can’t be very comfortable. 
Why don’t you sit on this? It’s lovely! 


pavip: All right. 
JANE: I sleep here all day long. 


pavip: Oh, do you? 


JANE: Yes—except when Mummy’s 
dragging me round exhibitions, and 
dress shows and things. 
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pavipD: Does she do that? 


JANE: Yes—nearly every day. She’s ed- 
ucating me. 


pavip: Oh yes—I see. 
JANE: What would you like to do now? 
pavip: What would you? 


JANE: I don’t know. Yes, I do. I'd like 
to kiss you. 


pavip: Why? 
JANE: Because I like you. 


pavip: Oh, do you kiss everybody that 
you like? 


JANE: I don’t like anybody, except you. 
There couldn’t be a better reason, could 
there? 


DAVID: I suppose not—no. 
JANE: Well, can I? 
pavip: Well—yes, if you want to. 


JANE: I do want to. Turn your face 
round. (She kisses him) Did I do it 
right? 


DAVID: Very nicely. (Wiping lipstick off 
his face) 


JANE: Not so bad, considering it was 
the first time. 


pAvip: Not so bad at all. 


JANE: You weren’t very good though, 
were you? 


DAVID: Wasn't I? I’m sorry. 


JANE: No—you didn’t seem to have 


your heart in it. Perhaps you didn’t 
—when we started, anyhow. 


pavip: Not when we started—no. 


JANE: But you were getting better when 
we finished. Would you like to try 
again? 


DAVID: Yes, please. (He does) 


JANE: Oh, David—is that how you 
kissed— 


(JIMMY comes in) 


JIMMY: Please don’t get up. (To JANE) 
Your mother thinks you ought to go 
to bed. 


JANE: Oh, she’s a nuisance! 
Jimmy: Yes, I know. 


pAvip: I'd better go. Good night, Jane. 
Good night, Jimmy. 


Jimmy: Good night, David. (pavip goes 
out and the flat door shuts) Well, .I'll 
toddle back to bed. Night, Jane. 


JANE: "Night, Daddy. 


(JIMMY goes off down the passage. 
We hear his door shut) 


(sane looks longingly at the door that 
pavip left by—then she turns to turn 
out the light) 


(DAVID comes back) 


JANE: (Whispering) David, darling! 
pavip: (Whispering too) Your key! 
sane: Oh! (He hands it over) 

pavip: Well, good night! 

zane: Good night, David—(They fall 


into each other’s arms) 


simmy: (Off in passage) I'll go and see 
—Yes, it is on all right, darling, ll 
turn it off. (They spring apart. JIMMY 
comes in, without seeing them, and 
absent-mindedly flicks off the light; then 
he goes back to his room. They smile 
and embrace again) 


Curtain 


SCENE 2 


AT RISE: Breakfast Time 


DAVID BULLOCH is sitting in a chair wait- 
ing. He is in full Guards uniform with 
a bearskin in one hand and a bouquet 
of carnations in the other. The tele- 
phone rings. After looking at it for 
some time, he goes and answers it. 


BULLOCH: (At telephone) Hullo? I dunno. 
I'll have a look. (He looks at the dial 
number, getting caught up with his 
paraphernalia) Yes, it is. No, I'm not. 
Well, David Bulloch, actually. Who's 
that? Oh, hullo, David. Well, I’m look- 
ing for my cigarette case, actually. I 
left it here last night. So I came round 
to get it. No, I haven’t actually. But I'm 
still hoping. No, she’s not. I mean she’s 
still in bed. They all are actually. At 
least, there’s no one having breakfast 
yet. What? I say, steady on, old chap. 
I can’t do that. I can’t just barge in in 
my uniform. Well, we’re doing a re- 
hearsal of trooping the color, actually. 
No, sorry, David, it’s not done. I'll take 
a message, if you like. Alright, then 
you'd better ring again. (He puts down 
the telephone and resumes his seat) 


(JIMMY enters, partly dressed. pavip 
BULLOCH stands up awkwardly) 


BULLOCH: Good morning, sir. 


simmy: (Looking round and shudder- 


ing) Great Heavens, has war broken 
out? 


BULLOCH: No, we're rehearsing for the 
trooping of the color. 


Jimmy: Oh, good show 


BULLOCH: (Looking at his watch) At ten 


JANE: What would you like to do now? 
DAVID: What would you? 


JANE: | don't know. Yes, | do, I'd like 
to kiss you. 


(John Merivale, Anna Massey) 
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simmy: (Looking at his) Oh well have 
some breakfast? 


BULLOCH: No, thanks. I’ve had mine. 
smmmy: Oh, good. Have the Express? 


BULLOCH: No, thanks. Could I see Jane, 
sir? 
simmy: I don’t think that she’s awake 
yet. 


BULLOCH: Oh dear, and I’m on parade 
at ten. 


simmy: Yes, so you said. (Jimmy sits 
down with his breakfast) 


BULLOCH: Sir, may I marry Jane, sir? 
simmMy: May you what? 
BULLOCH: Sir, marry Jane, sir. 


simmy: You’d better ask my wife. She 
deals with all that side. She’ll be in in 
a minute. 


BULLOCH: Oh, good. Thanks. (Another 
pause) 


simmy: Why don’t you put that birds’ 
nest down somewhere? 


BULLOCH: Oh, right, sir. Thank you sir. 
(He gets up and puts it down and re- 
sumes his seat) 


simMyY: Feel better? 
BULLOCH: Yes, sir. 


jimmy: Good. (JIMMY opens the Times 
and starts on his breakfast. There is a 
long pause, while DAVID BULLOCH heaves 
about nervously in his chair) 

BULLOCH: I haven't asked Jane yet. 
smmmy: Oh, haven’t you? Well, that’s 


important. 


BULLOCH: Yes, I know it is. I tried to 
last night, but she wouldn’t listen. Then 
she disappeared. 


Jimmy: Indeed? 


BULLOCH: That’s why I rushed round 
here this morning. 


JIMMY: Quite. 
BULLOCH: I only hope it’s not too late. 
sjimMyY: Too late? She’s only seventeen. 


BULLOCH: No—I mean David Hoylake- 
Johnston, He’s— 


(Enter SHEILA) 


simmy: Ah, Sheila, here you are. Here's 
David. 


(SHEILA comes in with her empty 
coffee cup) 


BULLOCH: 
Broadbent. 


SHEILA: (Delighted) David, what an 
early call! And what a pretty suit! I do 
hope Jimmy’s given you some breakfast. 


Oh. gosd morning, Mrs. 


Jimmy: David hasn’t come for break- 
fast. He wants to marry Jane. 
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SHEILA: (To BULLOCH) My dear, are you 
and Jane engaged? 


BULLOCH: Well, no—I haven’t asked her 
yet. 


sHEILA: I'll go and get her. 


Jimmy: Don’t you ask her, Sheila. Leave 
all that to David. 


SHEILA: Really, Jimmy, I’m not utterly 
half-witted! (Going out, shouting) Jane! 
It’s David! . . . (Exit sHEma) 


simmy: You were saying about David 
Hoylake-Johnston? 


BULLOCH: Yes, sir I was going to say he 
was a cad. 


simmy: Oh, were you. 


BULLOCH: Well, you know about Brenda 
Barrington and him. 


Jimmy: Not officially. 


BULLOCH: I thought everybody knew 
about that week end when Col. Bar- 
rington found Brenda in his room. 


Jimmy: In whose room? 


BULLOCH: David Hoylake-Johnston’s. In 
the middle of the night. 


jimmy: What were they doing there? 


BULLOCH: What do you expect? He gave 
her brandy. 


JmmMyY: Brandy, really. 
BULLOCH: And nuts. 
Jimmy: Good Lord. 


BULLOCH: Then with all the brandy and 
nuts, it was a piece of cake. 


smmy: What was? 
BULLOCH: Well, surely you can guess. 


Jimmy: You must forgive me if I get 
a little confused with all these food- 
stuffs. Do you mean that when the nuts 
and the brandy were finished, Brenda 
so to speak was finished too? 


BULLOCH: That’s right. 
Jimmy: How do you know all this? 


BULLOCH: Well I was staying there. 


JIMMY: Oh were you. Were you indeed. 


(Enter SHEILA and JANE) 
BULLOCH: Oh, hullo, Jane! 
JANE: It’s you! Oh, Lord! 
SHEILA: Jane, don’t be rude! 
JANE: Why are you dressed like that? 
BULLOCH: Because I’m on parade at ten. 
JANE: Oh, good. 


BULLOCH: I've brought you these—(He 
holds out some flowers) 


JANE: What for? 
BULLOCH: To give you, of course. 


JANE: Oh. (She sits down) Oh, milk 
please, Daddy. (She takes milk, coffee 
and Express and starts on her breakfast) 


SHEILA: Darling, David’s come to see 
you and he’s in a hurry and it’s rather 
special really. 


JANE: What is? 


SHEILA: David’s visit. David will en- 
lighten you. 


JANE: Oh, don’t slop, Mummy. 


SHEILA: Well, it’s high time that I went 
and dressed. Jimmy, it’s getting late— 
you ought to go and shave. 


simmy: I have. Oh, right. Yes, rather. 
Anybody like the Times? No? (He goes, 
and after a smile—nauseating to JANE— 
SHEILA goes too) 


BULLOCH: Jane, darling— 


sane: Go away. Your hands are cold. 
What do you think you're doing here 
at this hour in the morning? 


BULLOCH: I came specially to see you. 
JANE: Why on earth? 

BULLOCH: Because I want to marry you. 
Jane: Oh, don’t be goofy! 

puULLOCH: But I do. 

Jane: Whatever for? 

BULLOCH: Because I love you. 

JANE: Oh, since when? 

BULLOCH: Two nights ago— 

JANE: You've got a funny way of show- 
ing it. 

BULLOCH: What do you mean? 


Jane: Attacking me last night, when I 
was telephoning. 


BULLOCH: You aren’t telephoning now. 


JANE: I'm eating scrambled eggs. That’s 
just as bad. 


BULLOCH: Does that mean I can kiss you, 
when you've finished? 


JANE: No, it doesn’t. 


BULLOCH: Please, Jane. I’m in love with 
you. 


JANE: You've said that once. 
BULLOCH: Well, then— 


JANE: Well, then—I’m not in love with 
you. 


BULLOCH: Then who are you in love 
with? 


JANE: Nobody. 


BULLOCH: You're lying. You're in love 
with David Hoylake-Johnston. 


JANE: Don’t be silly. 
BULLOCH: Well, who then? 
JANE: With nobody, I said. 


BULLOCH: I don’t believe you. 
love with someone all the time. 


JANE: Then you're over-sexed. 


BULLOCH: Well, I can’t help it if I am. 
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JANE: I’m sorry—I can’t either. 
BULLOCH: But you’ve got to— 
JANE: David, go away. 


BULLOCH: I won't. I’ve got to kiss you. 
I'll go mad if I don’t, Jane. I will. I’ve 
felt so awful ever since I’ve wanted to. 
I think I’ve got a temperature. 


JANE: Well then, you shouldn’t go on 
parade. Shall I ask Mummy for her 
clinical thermometer? 


BULLOCH: No please don’t. Please, Jane, 
I do love you. 

JANE: David! That’s three times. 
BULLOCH: I can’t help that. Come here, 
Jane—Jane. 

JANE: How can you in the morning, 
David? David—leave go—David, I'll call 
Mummy if you don’t. I'll scream if you 
don’t let me go. 


BULLOCH: Well call her then. I just don’t 

care 

JANE: Mummy—Mummy—Mummy! 
(SHEILA rushes in) 

sHEILA: Yes, darling? Here I am. 

JANE: (Running to her) Oh, Mummy. 


SHEILA: (Misunderstanding the calling) 


There there, darling. (She drops JANE) 
David, (To pavi) dearest boy. (She 
goes to embrace him) 


Jane: Oh, Mummy, don’t be silly. It’s 
not on. 


SHEILA: What isn’t on? But, darling, I 
thought David asked you— 


JANE: So he did. 

SHEILA: And you said no? 
JANE: That’s right. 
SHEILA: But, darling why? 


BULLOCH: (Interrupting) I say, I really 
ought to go. 


SHEILA: Oh, David, I’m so sorry. I'd for- 
gotten all about you. Must you really? 
Oh well, good-bye, David. 


BULLOCH: Good-bye, Mrs. Broadbent. 
Good-bye, Jane. 


JANE: Good-bye. (Still eating her 
breakfast) 


BULLOCH: I hope we’ll meet again. (He 
turns to go) 


SHEILA: Of course you will. At Susan 
Shelly’s dance tonight. 


BULLOCH: Oh good. 

SHEILA: You wouldn’t dine with us? 
JANE: Oh, Mummy—honestly— 
SHEILA: But we've got no one else. 
JANE: If David comes then I won’t go. 


SHEILA: How can you be so petty, Jane? 


SHEILA: What a pretty suit! | do hope Jimmy's given you some breakfast. 


JIMMY: David hasn't come for breakfast. He wants to marry Jane. 
{David Cole, Adrianne Allen, Wilfrid Hyde White) 


JANE: I mean it. 
SHEILA: I’m so sorry, David. 


BULLOCH: That’s all right. Well—oh I 
was forgetting—sorry—(He takes his 
flowers) Well good-bye. (He goes) 


SHEILA: Why must you be so utterly 
unreasonable? We've got nobody to 
dine tonight. 


JANE: I'd rather that than Goofy. 


SHEILA: You’re selfish, that what’s wrong 
with you. You never seem to think of 
all the work I have to do to get a dinner 
partner for you— 


JANE: Please don’t bother, Mummy, I 
can get my own. 


SHEILA: Who? David Hoylake-Johnston, 
I suppose! 


JANE: Why not? 
SHEILA: Because he’s undesirable. 
JANE: He’s not. 

(Enter Jimmy) 


Jimmy: Heard a lot of shouting. Any- 
body hurt? 


JANE: No, Goofy’s gone, that’s all. 


simmy: Oh, good. (He sits down to re- 
sume his breakfast and turns to another 
page of the Times) 


SHEILA: What do you mean, “oh good.” 


simmy: Well, good for us and good for 
Jane. 


SHEILA: It isn’t good for Jane. 


JANE: Oh, Mummy, be your age. I 


couldn’t love him less. 


SHEILA: Love. You're talking like a 
schoolgirl. Love, indeed! What do you 
know of love? 


JANE: A lot more than you think 
SHEILA: What do you mean? 
JANE: Exactly what I say 


simmy: Hullo, the Duke of Positano’s 


dead 
SHEILA: Who cares. 


simmy: The Duchess, probably. Oh no, 
she’s dead as well 


SHEILA: Jimmy, please stop reading that 
newspaper. 


sJmmmyY: I’m sorry, but it’s very interest- 
ing. It says he’s been succeeded, through 
the female line, by 


SHEILA: Oh, for heaven’s sake stop go- 
ing on about the Duke of Positano. 


gimmy: Sorry, darling, but I thought 
you'd be interested 


SHEILA: I couldn’t be less interested. 


simMyY: In that case I'll stop reading 


What’s the matter? 





JANE: Nothing, Daddy. I’m in love, 
that’s all. 


simmyY: Bad iuck. 


JANE: It’s not bad luck. I love him 
terribly. 


simmy: Who? 
JANE: David. 


gimmy: David. But I thought you'd 


given him the push. 

JANE: No. David Hoylake-Johnston. 
gmmmy: Oh. 

SHEILA: It’s no use sitting there and 
saying “Oh.” 

simmy: Oh, isn’t it. 


SHEILA: How can you be so babyish. To 
get infatuated with a man like that. 


JANE: It’s not infatuation, Mummy. 
That’s what David Bulloch’s got for me. 
But mine for David Hoylake-Johnston’s 
love 


SHEILA: I never heard such nonsense 
You'll be saying next that he’s in love 
with you. 

JANE: I think he is 


SHEILA: How can you be so silly? Give 
me just one reason why he should be 


JANE: I could give you many more than 
that but I'd rather keep them to myself 
(She has a beatific smile on her face) 


SHEILA: (Suspicious)Were you at Zizzi’s 
all the time last night—from when you 


left the dance until you came back 
here? 


JANE: Yes, Mummy 
SHEILA: You went nowhere else at all? 


JANE: No, Mummy, we were dancing 
almost nonstop. Why should we go 
somewhere else? 


SHEILA: Your father thought he might 
have taken you back to his fiat. 


jimmy: I — did. 
JANE: Daddy, but whatever for? 
Jimmy: You'd better ask your mother. 


JANE: Mummy, whatever for? I mean 
to say what’s his flat got that this one 
hasn't got? 

SHEILA: I’m glad to say I've never been 


there, so I couldn’t tell you. 


sane: Well, I’m sure it isn’t half as 
comfortable. 


SHEILA: Jimmy, can’t you say something 
to her? (She sits down and mops her 
eyes) 


JimMyY: What? Yes, rather. Oh, yes, by 
the way, you left the light on. 


JANE: When? 


simmy: Last night. 
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JANE: Where? 
jimmy: In here. 
JANE: I’m sorry, Daddy. 


simmy: That’s allright. I came along 
and turned it out. 


JANE: I know. 

Jimmy: How do you know? 

JANE: Well, it’s not on now. 

Jimmy: Better apologize to your mother. 


JANE: But I’m not. I won’t be blamed 
for something that I’m not to blame for. 
Mummy introduced me to him after all. 


jmmmy: That’s fair enough. 
(SHEILA rounding on JIMMY) 
SHEILA: So it’s my fault? 
jimmy: I never said so, darling. 
SHEILA: You implied it, though. 


simMyY: Well, if it isn’t yours initially, 
whose is it? 


SHEILA: Yours. 


JimMY: Mine? How on earth can it be 
mine? 

SHEILA: It’s in your family. 

simMyY: What is? 

SHEILA: That sort of thing. 

Jimmy: What sort of thing? 

SHEILA: She’s bred for it. 


simMyY: Bred—don’t talk about me—as 


if I were a horse. 


(JANE, seeing that the storm is di- 
verted from her own head for the 
moment, carries on unconcernedly 
with her breakfast) 


sHeILA: Of course I never should have 
married you, with all that rotten Broad- 
bent blood. 


jimmy: My blood’s all right. 


SHEILA: How can you say that, Jimmy. 
What about your sister Rose? 


simMY: Be careful, Sheila, I'm ex- 
tremely fond of Rose. 


SHEILA: Of course, men always are. 
Jimmy: Shut up, will you? 


sHEILA: And then your Uncle Richard. 
Look at him! 


jimmy: How can I look at him, he’s 
dead! ha! ha! 


SHEILA: And what about cousin Alec— 
living in Algiers, pretending that he 
paints. 


Jimmy: Your family’s above suspicion, 
I suppose? 


SHEILA: It’s not as bad as yours. 


jimmy: Oh, isn’t it? You’re not forget- 
ting brother Harold, are you? Asked 
to leave his regiment. 


SHEILA: That isn’t fair. You know quite 
well he asked to leave. 


Jimmy: He didn’t have to ask "em twice 
though, did he? 


sHEILA: Now, Jimmy, how could Harold 
help it if the silly littke woman fell in 
love with him? 


JIMMY: Quite easily—according to Ar- 
belle. 


sHEiLA: Arbelle—she doesn’t understand 
him. How he ever married her’s beyond 
me. 


Jimmy: Yes, it was unlike him, wasn’t 
it? Except that he was broke! 


sHEILA: Are you implying Harold mar- 
ried Arbelle for her money, Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Well she can’t have married 
him for his. 


SHEILA: What do you mean by that? 


simmy: Exactly what I say. Your father 
told me he’d paid up for Harold seven 
times. 


SHEILA: Father exaggerates. You must 
know that by now. 


JimMyY: Well, you've got that in com- 
mon, anyway. 


SHEILA: What do you mean by “any- 


way?” 


simmy: Oh, nothing. 
SHEILA: Jimmy. 


jimmy: Darling, I just meant you 
weren't very like your father. I’m not 
sorry I prefer you as you are. 

(She kicks him and ezits) 


Jane: How simply fascinating knowing 
what I got born into after all these 
years. 


(The telephone rings. JIMMY goes 
to it) 


Jimmy: (At telephone) Hullo—yes. Yes, 
it is. Hold on. I'll get her. Jane, for you. 


JANE: Who is it, Daddy? 

simmyY: David. 

JANE: David which? 

jimmy: You'd better ask him: he should 
know. 


JANE: Hullo! Who is it? David? Oh, 
David, it’s you. Hullo! yes. Very well. 
And how are you? Oh, good! But I’m 
not dressed yet. David, you are awful. 
All right. But you mustn’t mind if I'm 
still having breakfast. What? Oh, David, 
don’t be silly! (She giggles and hangs 
up) That was David, Daddy. 


simmy: Thanks for taking me into your 
confidence. 


JANE: He’s coming round. 


jimmy: Not David Bulloch, I presume? 
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JANE: 


JANE: No fear. Do you like 
Hoylake-Johnston, Daddy? 


Yes. 
though. I hope she 


him. She’s rather 
morning 


David 


JIMMY Your mother doesn’t 
won't be rude to 


overwrought this 


JANE: I expect it’s just a hang-over. 


Jimmy: It’s more than that. It’s David 


Hoylake-Johnston’s reputation, 
Daddy, honestly—to have this 


hate against poor David just because he 
slipped up once. 


JANE 


Jimmy: Once! 


JANE: Well, it was once, wasn’t it? 


Jimmy: Yes, so one hopes. 
JANE: You'd think that Mummy didn’t 
know a thing! You ought to educate 
her, Daddy. 


And where did you make love to Solange, Daddy? 
JIMMY: At a house in Paris. 
{Anna Massey, Wilfrid Hyde White) 


simMyY: In what way? 
JANE: Well, every young man does that 
sort of thing provided that he gets the 


opportunity. 
Indeed? 


JIMMY: 


JANE: Or didn’t they do things like that 
in your day? 


simMy: Are you speaking generally, or 
are you asking me a question? 


JANE: Daddy, who was the first woman 
you made love to? 


Jimmy: Sylvia O’Brien 


JANE: Daddy, who was she? 
simmy: The vicar’s daughter in our 


village. 


JANE: Was she beautiful? 


smmmy: Striking is the word. 


JaNE: And did you kiss her? 
Jimmy: Certainly 
JANE: Where? 


sjimMyY: In the usual place—somewhere 
around the mouth. 


JANE: No, Daddy—don’t be silly! I mean 
whereabouts? The garden or the river? 
You know what I mean! 


simmy: Oh! I beg your pardon. I kissed 
her in the graveyard after church 


JANE: Oh, Daddy, what a rip you were! 
How old were you? 


Jimmy: Thirteen—she was nine. 
JANE: What happened to her? 
Jimmy: She went home to tea. 


JANE: No, afterwards, I mean? 





jimmy: She joined the ATS when she 
grew up. I met her in the war, in 
Worthing. 


JANE: Did you kiss her then? 
Jimmy: Just inspected her. 
JANE: Daddy, what do you mean? 


jimmy: Exactly what I say. I met her 
on Parade. She had a ladder in her 
stocking. 


JANE: Did you tell her? 
yimmy: I think she knew. 


JANE: But when did you make love to 
someone properly? 


gimmy: Oh, some years later. 
JANE: What was her name? 
simmy: Solange. 

JANE: Solange! 

simMyY: She was French. 


Jane: And where did you make love to 
Solange, Daddy? 


gimmy: At a house in Paris 
JANE: Her own home? 


simmy: Not exactly—she was working 
there. 


JANE: You mean she was a maid? 
smmmy: Not exactly 

JANE: Well, what was she doing there? 
smmmy: Oh, this and that. 


JANE: Oh, Daddy, aren’t you wicked? 
You're just as bad as David! And then 
you met Mummy? 


Jimmy: Yes 
JANE: And did you kiss her? 
Jimmy: Ultimately. 


JANE: And that’s why I’m here. Oh, 
isn't life extraordinary? 


Jimmy: Yes, I suppose so when you 
look at it like that 


JANE: Oh, Daddy, I do love you. What 
I'd do without you, I don’t know 


JIMMY: Me? 


JANE: Yes. Because you are on my side, 
aren't you, Daddy? 


Jimmy: I’ve not said so 


JANE: No, I know. But then’ you can’t— 
because, you can’t go against Mummy 
and convention. I can understand all 
that 


smmmyY: That’s most broadminded of you 


JANE: Not a bit. It’s elementary. I know 
you've got to bluff it out with Mummy 
to the end. But, actually, let’s face it, 
from the moment you met that French 
girl you’d had it as a moralist. 


(MRS. EDGAR enters) 


MRS. EDGAR: Mr. Hoylake-Johnston, sir 
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jimmy: Good morning, David. 


pavip: Hullo, Jimmy. Hullo, Jane. I’ve 
brought you these. (He holds out a 
bouquet of flowers) 


JANE: Oh, darling David, they’re simply 
lovely. (She falls into his arms) 


jimmy: Do you mind if I went and had 
another shave. (He gets up and goes 
out.) 


(They smile after him) 


JANE: Oh, David darling, it seems ages 
since you went away. 


pAvip: It’s only three hours actually. 
JANE: I know, but doesn’t it seem years. 


pavip: Jane, what was David Bulloch 
doing here? 


JANE: Who told you he was here? 
pavip: I rang up earlier. He answered. 


JANE: Oh. 


pavip: He said he came to get his cig- 
arette case. 


JANE: Oh. 


pavip: I don’t believe it, though. What 
did he want? 


JANE: Oh, nothing much. Just me. 


pavip: You. Do you mean that he pro- 
posed to you? 


JANE: That’s right. 


pavip: Good heavens. What infernal 


cheek. I’ve got something to tell you, 
darling. 


JANE: That’s all right, my darling. I al- 
ready know and I don’t mind. 


DAVID: Oh, so you’ve seen the Times? 
JANE: It isn’t in the paper, is it? 
pAvip: Yes, this morning. 

JANE: Do you mean she’s suing you? 
pAvip: What are you talking about? 
JANE: Brenda Barrington of course. 
pAvip: (Laughing) Oh, don’t be silly. 
JANE: Well, what is it? 

DAVID: My great-uncle’s died 

JANE: Oh, poor, poor you. I’m sure you 


loved him terribly. 


DAVID: I never met him actually. He was 
Italian. My mother’s uncle. He was very 
rich. And I’m his heir. It’s through the 
female line. So I’m not David Hoylake- 
Johnston any more. 


JANE: Who are you then? 


DAVID: The Duke of Positano. Do you 
mind? 


JANE: No. Ought I to? 


DAVID: It means I'll have to live there 
half the time. 


JANE: Oh, darling 


pavip: Have you ever been to Italy? 
Jane: Yes. Florence, once, with Daddy. 


pavip: Well, that’s where I'll live. I’ve 
got a sort of palace there. 

JANE: What do you mean? “A sort of 
palace?” 

pavip: Well, it is a palace, actually. It’s 
much too big to live in. 

JANE: Oh. 

pavip: But there’s a villa on Capri. 


sane: Oh, David darling, what a lot of 
housekeeping. 


pavip: Oh, darling, I can’t tell you how 
relieved I am you've taken it so well. 
(They embrace) Jane, darling— 

JANE: Yes? 


pavip: You wouldn’t—? 


(SHEILA comes in and finds them in 
each other’s arms. They break as 
DAVID sees her) 


Oh, good morning, Mrs. Broadbent. 


SHEILA: Jane. 


JANE: Yes, Mummy. 


SHEILA: What on earth is Mr. Hoylake- 
Johnston doing? 


JANE: (Lamely) Giving me some flowers 


SHEILA: Jane, leave the room. At once. 
At once, I said. 


JANE: But, Mummy, David’s come to 
see me 


pavip: (Master of the situation) Go on, 
Jane. I'll wait. 


(JANE kisses him again and exits) 


sHeILA: Now, Mr. Hoylake-Johnston, 
please explain yourself. What are you 


doing here? 


DAVID: I came to give Jane some flow- 
ers. And I was hoping you'd let me 
take her out to Susan Shelley’s dance 
tonight 


SHEILA: I’m sorry, Mr. Hoylake-John- 


ston. Jane’s already going out. 


pavip: Oh, but I thought she said last 
night 


sHemLa: The things Jane said last night 
are not important. What’s important is 
what I am saying now. Will you be 
kind enough to leave this flat. 


pAvip: But I told Jane I'd wait. 


SHEILA: Please, Mr. Hoylake-Johnston. 


pavip: Sorry, Mrs. Broadbent, but I said 
I'd wait 


DAVID: Hullo, Jane. I've brought you these. 


JANE: Oh, darling David, they're 
simply lovely. 
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sHEILA: I see. In that case, I’m afraid 
I'll have to ask my husband to remove 
you. Jimmy. (She calls) Jimmy. 
jimmy: (Off) Hullo, darling. 


SHEILA: (Calling) 
come here. 


Would you please 


Jimmy: (Off) Right, darling. 
(There is a long pause) 


SHEILA: He won't be a minute, thank 
you very much. 


simmy: (SHEILA still stands waiting. 
Jimmy comes in) Hullo darling, what’s 


the matter? 


SHEILA: Everything. I came in here and 
found Jane in this young man’s arms. 


sry: I say! 


SHEILA: And now he has refused point- 
blank to leave the flat. 


gimmy: Oh. 


SHEILA: Will you please remove him, 
Jimmy? 


JimMyY: (Looking nervously at DAvID) 
Oh. Yes, rather. I'll chuck him out. Yes, 


rather. 
SHEILA: Well, then, come along. 


(stmmy takes off his coat, and rubs 
his hands together and flexes his 
muscles, only to find that his braces 
are still undone. He hurriedly does 
them up) 


Jimmy: You'd better go, my dear. It 
may not be too nice to watch. 


SHEILA: All right. Be careful, darling. 
(Running to him) 


Jimmy: All right, darling. (SHEILA goes 
off—he looks after her bravely. Turn- 
ing to Hoylake-Johnston and, by mis- 
take, moving towards him) I’m sorry. 


pAvip: (Aggressively) You'll be sorrier 
if you start anything. 


sjmmmyY: (Deprecatingly) No, no, I mean 
I’m sorry about your great-uncle. How 
old was he? 


DAVID: Ninety-five. 
Jimmy: Oh asking for it, wasn’t he? 


SHEILA: (Off, shouting) Jimmy, are you 
all right? 


Jimmy: (Shouting) Yes, darling. (To 
pavip) We'd better make a_ show. 


(Speaking loudly) Now you look here, 
young fellow— 


pavip: (Loudly) Yes, I’m looking, Broad- 
bent— 


simyvy: (Loudly) If you aren’t out of 
here in two minutes, I'll throw you out. 


pavip: (Loudly) Right, have a try. 


simmy: (In his normal voice) That 
gives me two minutes. Are you in love 
with Jane? 
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pavip: Yes. 
sjmmmy: Want to marry her? 


pavip: Yes. 


simmy: I see. Well, so much for the 
future, pretty rosy looking if it wasn’t 
for the past. That lost week end when 
brandy flowed like water and Brenda 
Barrington’s morale was cracking with 
the nuts. 


pavip: Who told you about that? 


smmmy: Never mind who told me. Not 
a very pretty story is it? 


pavip: Not a very true one either. 


Jimmy: Isn’t it. Now if it had been 
champagne and caviar. 


pavip: Oh, it was brandy actually. I had 
some in my suitcase. 


simmy: And was your suitcase full of 
nuts as well. 


pavip: No. They were Col. Barrington’s. 


Jimmy: I see. 
DAVID: I can see that Ill have to tell you. 
Jimmy: Yes, I think you'd better. 


pavip: Well then. David Bulloch and I 
stayed a week end with the Barring- 
tons in May, and after we'd gone to bed 
on Sunday night, I had a damned good 
book .. . 


simmy: What was it? Haven’t read a 
damned good book for years, 


pAvip: The Wilder Shores of Love. 


smmMy: I must remember that. Thanks 
very much. Go on. 


pavip: Well, I was reading happily just 
after one, when Brenda came in and 
said that David Bulloch had attacked 
her in her room. 


smmMyY: Why did she come to you? 


DAVID: Because I was next door and she 
was frightened. Well, she started crying, 
so I got the brandy out. Well, it worked 
wonders. She stopped crying. And then 
suddenly she said that she was hungry 
and would I go down and get her some- 
thing from the kitchen. Well, I couldn’t 
find the lights, so I groped around for 
a bit, and then, I hit my knuckles on 
a plate of nuts that we had had for 
dinner, and I took them up. When I got 
back to my room the flask was lying 
empty on the floor, and Brenda was 
lying on the bed... . 


Jimmy: Not empty. 


pavip: No. Well, I suppose I must have 
made a noise. .. . 


JIMMY: Quick, lie down. 
pAviIp: I beg your pardon. 


simmy: Lie down, head on the floor, I 
thought I heard Sheila. (At door) 


sHemLa: (Off) Has he gone? 


jimmy: Not quite yet darling. Don’t 
come, you wouldn't like it. Carry on. 


pavip: Well, as I was saying, I must 
have made a noise downstairs, because 
the next thing I knew was Col. Bar- 
rington standing in the doorway in a 
dreadful-looking dressing gown accus- 
ing me of playing fast and loose with 
Brenda. 


Jimmy: I say. What happened? 


pavip: Nothing. He just pointed at my 
suitcase and said “Pack.” 


smmmy: What did you do? 


pavip: I packed and drove straight back 
to London. The next morning Brenda 
rang me up and said that she was being 
taken off to Switzerland by her mother 
in the afternoon. And that she hadn't 
told her father about David Bulloch 
because that'd make it look as if she 
made a habit of it, and that anyway, he 
might have made her marry him, 
whereas she knew he wouldn’t make 
her marry me. 


smmmy: And you accepted being thought 
a cad? 


pavip: Well, what else could I do. The 
evidence was circumstantial. 


simmy: Yes, by Jove it was. 


pavip: That's all, except that David Bul- 
loch seized the chance and spread the 
story round to Mabel Crosswaithe and 
of course, I’d had it then. 


simmy: Of course. And do you realize 
that Mabel knows about your escapade 
last night, which means Jane’ll get the 
same reputation as Brenda Barrington. 
pavip: Oh, we're getting married, so it 
doesn’t matter. 


jimmy: Are you? 
pavip: With your permission of course. 


Jimmy: My permission. You can have 
that any time you like. Then I can can- 
cel that damned dance and save myself 
1000 pounds. 


pavip: Well then. 


jimmy: Unfortunately, I don’t sign the 
permits round here,my wife does that. 
And as things stand at present you two 
haven't a hope of getting married, not 
unless you’re prepared to tell my wife 
what you've just told me. 


pavip: Would she believe it? 


smmmy: No of course not, in her eyes 
David Bulloch can do no wrong. 


pAvID: But what am I to do? 


jmmmy: There’s only one thing for it. 
You'll have to give up seeing Jane. 


pAvip: I can’t. 
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sjmmmy: Then what do you suggest? 
pavip: I wish I knew. 


simmy: Of course, she doesn’t know 
that you’re the Duke of Positano. 


pavip: Would that bring her round? 
Jimmy: It might. 

pAvip: You mean that she’s a— 
Jimmy: Aren't we all? 

pavip: Let’s tell her then. 


Jimmy: No. We can’t face her with it 
just like that. Her prestige is at stake. 
We've got to let her do it on her own, 
somehow. (He clicks his fingers) I’ve 


got it. Leave it all to me. Where are 
you going now? 


pAvip: I wouldn’t know? 


Jimmy: Well, go to Black’s. And get 
there at the double and keep near the 
telephone. 


SHEILA: (Off) Jimmy, are you all right? 


Jimmy: Yes, darling. (Loudly) Now, get 
out, you cad. 


(After a mock struggle—pavin goes 
out, JIMMY goes over and pours him- 
self a cup of coffee. SHEILA comes in) 


SHEILA: Jimmy, are you all right? 
Jimmy: Yes, darling. (Staggering a bit) 
SHEILA: Jimmy, I admire you so. 


Jimmy: Oh, it was nothing. 


(The telephone rings, and SHEILA goes 
to it) 


SHEILA: Hullo. Yes? Oh, hullo, Mabel. 
What's that? Did he really? Red carna- 
tions. How too lovely. And he’s taking 
her to Susan Shelley’s dance. How 
lovely for her. (s1mmy grins to himself) 
Who's Jane going with? (Lying) Oh, 
a great friend. You'll see tonight. Well, 
good-bye, Mabel—I must rush. (She 
hangs up) Oh, Jimmy, David Bulloch’s 
taking out Clarissa. 


Jimmy: Two nights running! Mabel’ll 
soon get his telephone number by heart. 


SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, it’s been all my 
fault. If I'd let things be, Jane might 
have married him. 

Jimmy: She’s well out of it if you ask 
me. 

SHEILA: But that lovely place in War- 
wickshire. 

JIMMY: It isn’t lovely. It’s riddled with 
dry rot. 
SHEILA: (Hopefully) 
crumbling? 


You mean it’s 


simmy: Nearly derelict. 


SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, you're so sweet to 
me. You mean I haven't spoilt her life. 


jimmy: Not yet. 
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SHEILA: But don’t you see, when Mabel 
spreads the story round about last night, 
she'll lose her reputation. 


jimmy: Very probably. 


SHEILA: But that means no more invi- 
tations. 


smmmy: Nonsense, she'll get plenty when 
the word gets round. 


sHEILA: What word? 
sjmmmy: That she’s worth taking out. 
SHEILA: Don’t, Jimmy. 


simmy: Sorry, but you asked me yes- 
terday what young men wanted. Now 
you know. (He gets up and gets his 
dispatch case) Well, what’s the orders 
for tonight? 


sHEILA: (Profoundly depressed) Oh, 
drinks at seven. Then dinner for Susan 
Shelley’s dance. I've no one coming, 
Jimmy. 


simmy: (Gently) You'd better hire a 
gigolo. 


sHEILA: No, Jimmy, it’s not funny. We 
must have a man. 


jimmy: What, after all that’s happened? 
SHEILA: Yes, even after that. 
jimmy: You're game, I'll give you that. 
SHEILA: Well, who am I to get? 

(JANE rushes in) 
JANE: Where's David? 
SHEILA: Mr. Hoylake-Johnston’s gone. 
Jane: Gone! But he said he’d wait. 


SHEILA: We didn’t let him wait. Your 
father put him out. We both decided 
that he’s undesirable and that you 
mustn’t see him any more. 


JANE: You haven't, have you, Daddy? 
It’s all Mummy, isn’t it? 


simmy: Well— 


SHEILA: Now, listen to me, Jane. Con- 
sider yourself lucky that I’m not fike 
Mrs. Barrington. Consider yourself 
lucky that your father and I haven't 
packed you off home by the ten-fifteen. 
We haven't though. We’ve both decided 
that you've been a victim of infatu- 
ation, and of inexperience, and there- 
fore it’s our duty to stand by you. In 
fact, when you rushed in here and 
rudely interrupted us, we happened to 
be on the point of fixing up a dinner 
party for you tonight. (JANE bursts into 
tears. JIMMY goes out to get his hat) 
I’m sorry, darling, but I am your mother 
and I do know what’s best for you, 
honestly I do. I know I asked him in 
the first place, but that wasn’t my fault 

it was Mabel’s. She deliberately gave 
me the wrong number as she wanted 
David Bulloch for Clarissa—Do stop 


crying, darling. Where’s your handker- 
chief? Well, have mine, darling. (She 
wipes JANE’s eyes) There, that’s better. 
Darling, please believe me. He’s really 
not a very nice young man. Good- 
looking and attractive, yes—but he’s not 
very nice. And you'll forget him in a 
day or two. I know you will. Now, dry 
your eyes again and help me think of 
someone for tonight. We'll put our 
heads together and get someone really 
nice—(JImMMY comes in again) Now, 
Jimmy, have you thought of anybody? 


smmmyY: Why not try the Duke of Posi- 
tano? 


SHEILA: Who on earth’s the Duke of 
Positano? 


Jimmy: His great-uncle’s died, accord- 
ing to my paper and they’ve given his 
address as Black’s. He’s twenty-six, 
they say. 


SHEILA: Oh, Jimmy, do you know him? 


smmMyY: I’ve played bridge with him, 
I shouldn’t wonder, but apart from 
that— 


SHEILA: (Excitedly) Jimmy, will he be 
at Black’s now? 


JmmMyY: (Surreptitiously looking at his 
watch) With a bit of luck. 


SHEILA: Please ring him for me, Jimmy. 


Jimmy: No. I’m in a hurry. Anyway, 
it’d come better from you. 


SHEILA: Well, what’s the number? 
Jimmy: WHltehall 8688. 


sHEILA: (While dialing—Jane smiles) 
That’s right, darling. You’re being very 
brave. We only want you to be happy, 
darling. Don’t we, Jimmy? 


Jimmy: Yes. 


SHEILA: (At telephone) Is that Black’s 
Club? Oh, is the Duke of Positano in, 
by any chance? It’s Mrs. Jimmy Broad- 
bent speaking. Please. (To the others) 
He’s just come in. (Jimmy winks at 
JANE. Exit simmy. At telephone) Hullo, 
is that the Duke of Positano? Oh, good 
morning. Isn’t it a lovely day? My name 
is Sheila Broadbent. I don’t think you 
know me, but my husband’s Jimmy 
Broadbent, who’s a member of your 
club. I'm quite sure that you’ve met 
him playing bridge or something. Well, 
it’s the most awful cheek of me to ask 
you, but I wondered if you’d come and 
dine tonight for Susan Shelley’s dance. 
Oh, just my husband and myself and 
Jane—our daughter—she’s come out 
this year. You will. Oh, how charming. 
(My dear—he sounds heavenly) Well— 
then shall we say sevenish. 14 Victor 
Court, the Sloane Square end of Eaton 
Square. 


(CURTAIN--SLOW) 





right to left: 


Students of Upper Darby Senior High School in Pennsylvania 
appeared in this production of Rama and the Tigers (based 
on Little Black Sambo) and also designed it. It was the 
eleventh children’s play staged by the school. 


The heroine of The Snow Queen and the Goblin is frozen in 
a block of ice in a dramatic moment in this children’s play 
given by the Children’s Theatre of the Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago, with settings by James Boyce. 


The opening scene of Buffalo Bill by Aurand Harris, which 
began the current season of the Young People’s University 
Theatre at the University of Minnesota. Settings were by 
Wendall Josal, costumes by Robert D. Moulton. 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, James Norris’ adaptation 
of the Arabian Nights story, as presented this season by the 
Seattle Junior Programs. The settings and costumes used 
fluorescent materials under ultraviolet light. 
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Children’s Theatre, USA 


“No art can become a vital, moving force in a country 
unless the children grow up in it, unless it is part of their 
lives from the time they are very young,” Winifred Ward, 
one of this country’s pioneers in theatre for children, once 
remarked. With over five million children in the United 
States and Canada now annually attending, live theatre for 
young people has reached a new high both in quantity and 
quality, but the need for more and better children’s theatres 
and for trained leaders is still great. 

The organization and growth of children’s theatre in Amer- 
ica dates from the period of World War I., as does com- 
munity and educational theatre as we know it today. At that 
time theatre for young people in the major cities was orig- 
inated by the Junior League, which is still active in the field 
today. Since then, children’s theatre has become an integral 
part of the drama programs offered by many community and 
educational theatres, and a national organization, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference, has been established to assist and 
guide the development of theatre for children in America. 
Surveyed here are productions and programs representative 
of the more than one hundred colleges and five hundred 
community and touring groups presently offering theatre for 
young people. 


Community Children’s Theatres 


One of the oldest organizations producing plays for chil- 
dren is the Children’s Theatre of the GOODMAN MEMO- 
RIAL THEATRE in Chicago. In its thirtieth season and 
offering four plays a year, this children’s theatre gives each 
work for approximately two months, playing on week ends 
to capacity houses. Since ticket prices begin at 35 cents, 
virtually no child in the area is deprived of living theatre 
because of the cost of admission. One of the productions at 
Goodman this season was The Snow Queen and the Goblin, 
dramatized, by Martha Bennett King from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s The Snow Queen. In telling the story of the 
cruel snow queen and her lively but hateful magic goblin, 
who learn happiness and love from two of the children they 
capture, director Louise Dale Spoor and choreographer 
Frances Allis skillfully incorporated stage effects of color, 
movement and sound, designed to capture and hold the 
attention of the young audience. The chorus of children 
from earth, who are lured to imprisonment in the snow 
queen’s palace, wore blue masks, and their slow movements 
were suggestive of their frozen limbs and unhappiness in the 
snow kingdom. That the audience remembered the tune of 
the young hero’s call to the heroine was evidenced at curtain 
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Theatre, USA 


by Alice Griffin 


time, when in unison and on cue, the children sang the cali 
back to the actors. Productions which followed were Robin 
Hood and Sleeping Beauty. Mrs. Spoor, who succeeded Char- 
lotte Chorpenning as producer of the theatre, also is editor 
of the Coach House Press, which has published many chil- 
dren’s plays subsequent to their production at Goodman. 

In New Hampshire the KEENE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
ASSOCIATION has been incorporated as a charitable non- 
profit organization under the local community chest. The 
board of directors is made up of volunteer mothers, and the 
director is a paid professional. The program is divided into 
two phases: production, covering two major plays put on by 
the children each season, and workshop, which offers classes 
in creative dramatics, speech, stagecraft, art work and other 
subjects. The Pied Piper of Hamlin by Madge Miller was 
the fall production, designed after Brueghel’s sixteenth- 
century Flemish paintings, on which were based the cos- 
tumes, scenery and properties, including a Flemish bagpipe 
which the children made for the piper. The spring produc- 
tion, Madge Miller’s The Land of the Dragon, is to be pre- 
sented in the style of Japanese Kabuki drama May 2-3, in 
honor of International Theatre Month. In March, one week 
was set aside as children’s theatre week, during which 
special International Theatre Month displays were set up, 
and UNESCO and other educational material on Kabuki 
theatre and Japanese life was distributed in the local schools. 
The community was asked for contributions of Japanese 
materials for exhibit. 


The WICHITA CHILDREN’S THEATRE in Kansas cele- 
brated International Theatre Month by presenting Bo Bo of 
the Land of the Dragon, a play about an American girl of 
Chinese descent who, with her American and Chinese friends, 
traps a thief who has been terrorizing her grandmother’s 
curio shop in San Francisco’s Chinatown. In the course of 
the action, the American children learn of Chinese customs 
and manners, and the Chinese children become more closely 
acquainted with the American way of life. Authentic man- 
darin robes were donated for the production by a retired 
naval officer from Wichita. Irene Vickers Baker is the direc- 
tor of the theatre, which is celebrating its tenth anniversary 
this season. Since fall it also has offered an evening of 
dance drama, Buffalo Bill and a children’s theatre circus. 
The theatre was incorporated by the Wichita Art Associ- 
ation, and has the co-operation of the local parent-teacher 
association.. 

The co-operatien of educational and community theatres 
in presenting drama for children is demonstrated by SEAT- 
TLE JUNIOR PROGRAMS, INC. in Washington. Currently 
the civic group is sponsoring a program of four plays— 
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three of which are being produced by the UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON School of Drama, directed by Kenneth Carr, 
and performed by the drama students. The fourth is pre- 
sented by the FANTASY FAIR PLAYERS, composed of 
graduates of the university and directed by Alfred Wheeler. 
Each play is being presented ten times in a downtown 
Seattle theatre, and two performances of each are offered 
in a suburb. Over fourteen thousand season tickets were 
sold through schools in the area, the highest number in the 
group’s eighteen-year history. In the presentation of Alad- 
din and the Wonderful Lamp, adapted by James Norris, sets 
and costumes used fluorescent ribbons and materials under 
ultraviolet light to provide a colorful visual effect; dances 
were incorporated for the slaves of the genii, and background 
music was taken from Scheherazade. So moved were the 
young audiences that they booed the wicked magician at 
curtain call. 

Many community theatres have junior affiliates which pre- 
sent children’s productions as an outgrowth of classes in 
theatre work. In this way the young people of the commun- 
ity learn to enjoy and participate in theatre, and many of 
them join the parent group when they grow up, either as 
audience or performers. In Charleston, South Carolina, the 
FOOTLIGHTERS’ Children’s Theatre recently offered a new 
version of The Sleeping Beauty which was written by one 
of its junior group, Eddie Douglas. Jean Crane directed the 
production, which toured to various schools in the vicinity 
after its initial presentation. 

In New Canaan, Connecticut, the TOWN THEATRE orig- 
inated its junior membership so that children might receive 
training for appearances in adult plays. Later this group 
added productions for children to its program. Young people 
from six through high-school age participate in the junior 
program, which is under the direction of Nancy Flynn. 
Productions offered for young audiences include The Indian 
Captive and Tom Sawyer, which also was given for parent- 
teacher association benefits. 

One of the earliest children’s theatre productions on record 
in this country took place in 1903 at a social settlement in 
New York City called Educational Alliance, and in this city 
and others, plays for children have figured importantly in 
neighborhood projects. THE BOYS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK 
has an active drama program; two of the recent productions 
of its membership were The Rainmaker, offered by the 
Tompkins Square Playhouse, and Out of the Frying Pan, 
presented by the Jefferson Park Players. 

In March the COMMUNITY THEATRES OF THE CHI- 
CAGO PARK DISTRICT participated in their fourteenth 
annual children’s drama festival, in which eight different 
one-act plays were presented on three Saturday afternoons. 
The plays were offered at Hamilton, Garfield and Hamlin 
Parks. 

The CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE OF 
MARYLAND is presenting four plays and offering dramatic 
classes in Pikesville and in Baltimore this season. The plays 
include The Rheingold Maidens, a children’s version of Das 
Rheingold; Gracieuse and Percinet, taken from the French; 
Hocus Pocus, a new play by George Baehr; and Pinocchio. 
Frances Cary Bowen is the director. 

In Delaware County, Pennsylvania, the CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE of the COMMUNITY ARTS CENTER offers the- 
atre produced and acted by the children themselves. The 
youngsters hold tryouts, do their own casting, and form the 
committees on make-up, costuming and scenery, staging, 
publicity, performance and ushering. The children work at 
these duties each Saturday morning in preparation for annual 
productions. The latter have included The Silver Thread, 
Pied Piper, Alice in Wonderland and Aladdin, which was 
offered last month. Barbara Graves is the director. 

Programs of dance, by and for children, are offered by 
BALLET CELESTE in San Francisco. Auditions are held 
annually in that city and in others where the company tours. 
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Promising youngsters are selected by a board consisting of 
important figures in ballet and dance, and their programs 
have been offered in nearby cities, as well as at a Children’s 
Theatre Conference meeting in Evanston, Illinois. 

A children’s musical play recently presented in New York 
City by THEATRE EAST was Clown Face by Austin O’Toole. 
This two-act comedy was directed by the author, who last 
season performed in children’s theatre at the Players’ Ring 
in Hollywood. 


Touring Children’s Theatre 


Among the children’s theatre groups touring in the East 
this season are the EQUITY LIBRARY THEATRE FOR 
CHILDREN, which maintains headquarters in New York, and 
the PITTSBURGH MINIATURE THEATRE. Equity Library 
has toured Snow White and Rose Red and a new work, The 
Spaceboy by Jack Hochhauser. 


Children’s Theatre in Schools and Colleges 


Training and programs in children’s theatre are now being 
offered by over a hundred colleges. Many of these schools 
are finding that the programs offer excellent opportunities 
for student acting experience, for training directors and 
administrators for this widely expanding field of drama, for 
reaching new audiences, and for performing community and 
state service. Last month the Young People’s University 
Theatre at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA offered Noah 
by André Obey, in a new translation by Philip Benson of 
the drama faculty. Arthur Ballet directed the play, which 
was performed by the senior class of University High School 
in place of the usual senior-class play. It was hoped that 
the production would encourage more high schools in the 
state to produce plays for children. The Young People’s 
Theatre opened the current season with Buffalo Bill by 
Aurand Harris, a work dealing with the events in the early 
years of Bill Cody’s life. Merle W. Loppnow directed. More 
than six thousand children in Minneapolis and St. Paul saw 
the production in the ten weekday matinées and three week- 
end performances. Last spring the production of The Little 
Chimney Sweep, a play by Eric Crozier that includes a 
one-act opera for children by Benjamin Britten, was toured 
to St. Cloud and Red Wing, Minnesota, after its campus 
presentation. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS in Lawrence, produc- 
tions of plays for children are now being offered in con- 
junction with that community’s school system, and with the 
assistance of the local parent-teacher association. New 
courses in the university curriculum offer training in chil- 
dren’s theatre and creative dramatics. This season’s program 
includes presentations of two plays. The first, Marco Polo, 
for older children between eight and fourteen, was directed 
by Sally Six. The second, for children between two and 
seven, is Peter Rabbit, an adaptation of Beatrix Potter’s story, 
which will be given May 8-11. The university hopes to 
expand the children’s theatre program to four productions 
in the next few years. 

Creative dramatics is a form of theatre by children in 
which the participants perform for themselves, rather than 
for an audience. Its value lies in the youngsters’ using their 
imagination in improvising the action and dialogue, and in 
their expression in movement, song and group activity. Many 
children’s theatre programs in the colleges include creative 
dramatics. Lillian Voorhees of FISK UNIVERSITY, Nash- 
ville, instituted a popular summer program in children’s 
theatre, which differed from the usual type of creative dra- 
matics in that several groups were formed, each working 
toward one major presentation. “Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm” was the theme chosen, and the children made up 
their plot after reading about and exploring farm life. The 
effect allowed the children to express themselves in dance, 
speech, drama and the graphic (continued on page 95) 
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‘A “em re ow Misheocaten’ Has W orld Premiere He re 


Eugene O'Neill Play 
ls Arresting Drama 


Mr. ONeill’s 


Portrait 


Police Close O'Neill Play 


Mary Welch 


The 1947 production of A Moon for the Misbegotten made 
a variety of headlines. The tryout began in Columbus, Ohio, 
with a cast headed by James Dunn, J. M. Kerrigan 

and Mary Welch, under the direction of Arthur Shields. 
Then in Detroit a short time later, the play 

ran afoul of police censorship. 
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[The scheduling of Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for 
the Misbegotten at the Bijou Theatre this month, in 
its first New York engagement, caused the author 
to recall her first contact with the playwright, dur- 
ing preparations for what was intended as the pre- 
Broadway tryout of the drama early in‘1947. Miss 
Welch played the key role of Josie Hogan on that 
occasion, but the production did not reach New 
York. ] 

Since Eugene O’Neill’s death on November 27, 
1953, there have been many tributes which mourned 
“our greatest American playwright.” Most of these 
spoke of the tremendous talent and challenge he 
brought to the theatre, and then went on to discuss 
his many plays. Few words were written about 
O’Neill’s daily life or his contact with people, how- 
ever. If anything was said about his private life, for 
the most part we received the legendary picture we 
had while he was alive—that of a lonely, passionate, 
tormented genius, living in isolated spots as far from 
Broadway as possible, and remaining completely 
aloof from any contact with the needs and problems 


English actress Wendy Hiller has been chosen to play 

the sole feminine role in the first New York production of 
A Moon for the Misbegotten—the part Mary Welch 

created ten years ago. This is the second offering in the 
series of the new management currently operating 
Manhattan’s Bijou Theatre. 


z 
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of other people. Having had direct, personal contact 
with him, I would like to add some warmer, softer 
tones to what I feel is an overly stark and limited 
portrait of O’Neill. I want to recall his sensitivity 
and generosity toward me during the preparations 
for the tryout of the last of his plays to be staged in 
his lifetime. 

It was in May, 1946, that I first read an item in a 
New York newspaper which began: “The Theatre 
Guild is desperately searching in America and Ire- 
land for a tall, Irish girl to play Josie, the lead in 
Eugene O’Neill’s new play, A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten.” The next morning I walked into the impos- 
ing building which housed the Guild. I had just 
returned from a tour of Philip Barry’s The Joyous 
Season, starring Ethel Barrymore, and was full of 
youthful arrogance. I announced that I was ready to 
play the part for them. 

The several casting officials looked me over and 
concluded. “You are of the right age, temperament 
and origin, but you have little or no chance. You are 
too normal! We are looking for a huge girl with some 
of your qualifications—but in addition, at least an- 
other fifty pounds and preferably many more years’ 
acting experience. Josie is the lead and only woman 
in Mr. O’Neill’s play. She is a great mother-earth 
symbol, and the actress who plays her should have 
a range from farce to Greek tragedy.” 

This protest only made me more interested. I an- 
swered them with a long list of plays I had done in 
college and stock, which more than covered this 
small range. I don’t remember when I have been so 
tenacious. Back of my boldness was this line of 
thought: “What do you have to lose? At least you 
might get a peek at your hero, Eugene O’Neill. How 
many other actresses can say the same?” 

Completely snowed under by my self-praise, the 
weary Guild officials said, “It seems ridiculous but 
we'll give you a quick interview with Mr. O’Neill 
next week when he will be screening many actors.” 


Despite the Guild’s doubts, my daydreams during 
the following week had their own range, from how 
I would impress the great O’Neill to how I would 
take my curtain calls. I arrived for my appointment 
at least eight pounds heavier (also padded) and 
dressed in green. I waited more than a full hour, 
sitting among girls whose proportions made me feel 
tiny. Finally Armina Marshall, one of the Guild pro- 
ducers, said, “You’re next for Mr. O’Neill!” 


I was shown into a small den furnished with only 
a big desk and two chairs. Behind the desk, four feet’ 
from me, sat Eugene O’Neill. 


No wonder the many legends exist. He did look 
exactly as I had always seen him in all the photo- 
graphs and drawings. He was “gaunt,” “intense,” 
“tragic.” I didn’t have to take time to adjust the 
reality of his appearance to my expectation, as one 
frequently does on meeting a distinguished person 
for the first time. While Miss (continued on page 82) 
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" DAY IN APRIL never came so sweet” to Glen Byam Shaw as 

that April day five years ago on the Warwickshire Avon when, 
in his first season as codirector of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
he launched his own production of As You Like It, with a forest of 
Arden created by Motley and music by Clifton Parker. 

Last month another April day saw the opening of another Stratford 
festival with another Glen Byam Shaw production of As You Like It, 
and Dame Peggy Ashcroft as Rosalind. The designer and composer are 
the same too, but the whole production is in new leaf. This time it is 
Glen Byam Shaw’s first season as sole director of the theatre on the 
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Reading ciockwise: 

The present theatre at Stratford-on-Avon was opened on April 
23, 1932, shortly after the company’s return from a North Amer- 
ican tour. It replaced the old Memorial Theatre, destroyed by fire 
in 1926, and a converted cinema which was used thereafter. 


Glen Byam Shaw is in his first season as sole director of the 
festival, and also staged the 1957 productions of As You Like It and 
Julius Caesar. From 1952 through last year, he shared over-all 
direction of Stratford seasons with Anthony Quayle. 


In the Memorial Theatre workshop, Mrs. Margaret Harris of the 
designing firm of Motley matches fabric with one of her costume 
sketches for the first 1957 play, As You Like It. The design is for 
Peggy Ashcrcft’s male costume as Rosalind in Arden. 


The 1955 Stratford production of Titus Andronicus will represent 
England at the international drama festival in Paris this month, 
in the course of a European tour. In the foreground are Vivien 
Leigh as Lavinia, Laurence Olivier in the title role. 


John Gielgud, who returns to Stratford in The Tempest, will be 
playing his first Prospero since the one he performed at the Old 
Vic in 1940. Recalling that occasion, he told Roy Walker: “I was 
too mild. I’m going to be more violent this time.” 


Avon. And it will be Stratford’s longest Shakespeare 
season yet, running thirty-five weeks to the end of 
November. On Friday, June 14, a special matinée of 
As You Like It is scheduled in honor of the first visit 
to the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II., accompanied by Prince Philip. 

I talked to Glen Byam Shaw in Stratford recently 


and learned, even before the interview began, that 
his hobby is collecting photos of his stars when they 
were children. Over his desk at the Memorial Theatre 
an Eton-collared John Gielgud gazes solemnly into an 
inscrutable future. The big-booted boy leaning against 
the Hamlet statue, in the next frame, is Laurence 
Olivier, on the occasion of his visit to the old theatre 
in 1922 to play Katherina in The Taming of the Shrew. 
The little girl with fair curls is Peggy Ashcroft. 

The other main feature of the director’s room is a 
large table with a scale model of the stage, on which 
Byam Shaw works out his productions with a cast of 
lead figurines. “I know some producers use chessmen,” 
he explained, “but I like to see which way they are 
facing; they should be able to talk to one another.” 
He introduced some members of his permanent com- 
pany of tiny mutes. The milkmaid was, of course, 
going to be Phebe in As You Like It. A portly little 
wooden owl is the favorite and has to be in every 
production. Gielguds come and Gielguds go; the owl 
goes on forever. An Indian chief, whose war bonnet 
long since had lost its last enamel, was “really a bit 
too tall for this set—but he’s an old friend too.” A 
minute, white-bearded gnome grinned toothlessly, 
a natural for old Adam, Orlando’s servant. 

Byam Shaw takes children and their toys seriously 
and believes the theatre can learn from them. He 
recalled seeing a performance of As You Like It once, 
with an audience of youngsters. “When the curtain 
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went up after the first interval, there was a dis- 
appointed murmur of ‘it’s the same!’ When the cur- 
tain went up again after the next interval, they all 
whispered, ‘Oh, it’s still the same!’ But you know,” 
Byam Shaw went on, “I agreed with them; I think 
the children are right. I maintain that an adult audi- 
ence feels like that too, but doesn’t think it quite 


grown-up to say so. In the proscenium theatre they 
want the vision on the stage to change. Somehow the 
permanent set is a disappointment—in a proscenium 
it just doesn’t look right.” 

In Byam Shaw’s new As You Like It, no one can 
complain of sameness. “Another Part of the Forest” 
is really another part, not the same old painted grove 
of trees. A forest, the director observed, is forever 
changing, especially in its patterns of light and shad- 
ow, and he wants at least to suggest the incessant 
subtle changes. 

He wants the characters changeable too, even to the 
point of utter inconsistency. When Orlando sees the 
slim youth called Ganymede, he knows (so Byam 
Shaw thinks) that it is Rosalind in disguise; but he 
is uncertain: The knowledge comes and goes as knowl- 
edge often does. It is part of Shakespeare’s skill to 
take the flimsy convention of the disguise and make 
it plausible by the very charm of his poetry. The play 
forces the suspension of disbelief in much the same 
way a fairy tale does with children: If the tale is 
delightful enough, it doesn’t matter that it is all pre- 
posterous. It was just these delicate contradictions 
Byam Shaw wanted in the Stratford production. 

At the end of May he is producing Julius Caesar, 
and in that play the childlike has no part. “The trouble 
is,” said Byam Shaw, rather unhappily, “that every- 
body knows Caesar is going to be murdered, so they 
miss the awful suspense. It (continued on page 91) 
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A stage designer explores 


THE SECRET OF HOW TO CTARTLE 


by Cecil Beaton 


SEDGE LE BLANG, COPYRIGHT 


A stage setting should be an effective climax to 
that moment of tension which precedes the rise 
of curtain. All too often the moment of expecta- 
tion when house lights dim and the proscenium 
curtain glows behind the footlights leads only to 
disappointment. Baudelaire once summed up the- 
atrical letdown with admirable sarcasm: “le rideau 
se levait et j’'attendais toujours,” or, the curtain was 
going up and I was still waiting. 

But even if the play is bad, there is no reason 
for an initial flatness because of any failure on 
the designer’s part. Elements of visual surprise 
should be sought in every possible fresh vein. The 
designer who strains toward an insistent natural- 
ism is violating one of the fundamental tenets of 
the theatre—that art is not life. Certainly the last 
thing the theatre should ever be is a faithful 
reproduction of the mediocre, which we can see 
all about us. Reality must submit to a sea change 
in the theatre, emerging in heightened and poetic 
terms. Art is selective, not photographic; styliza- 
tion and imagination are indispensable ingredients 
of the designer’s art. 

It stands to reason, however, that excessive at- 
tempts to startle an audience are doomed either to 
failure or vulgar success. Designers, vying with one 
another in their desire to shock, may trot out a banal 


display of every color of the spectrum; or they will 
marshal kilowatt armies of lights to do battle with 
silver and gold. Hollywood color films and extrav- 
agant musical comedies make use of such tricks, pil- 
ing sequined Pelion on plaster-baroque Ossa in an 
attempt to batter the audience into submission. Yet, 
time and again, these bright and gaudy spectacles 
only end in surfeit and tedium. 

What, then, is the secret of how to startle? It is 
basically the assertion of the unexpected. Perhaps 
the designer will rediscover some quiet color that 
has long been forgotten; memory or accident may 
provide him with some old, yet fresh, inspiration. 

Unquestionably the best stage designers in the 
decade since the war have been at work in Paris. 
De Nobili, Jean Hugo, Balthus, Brianchon, Carzou, 
Clavé—the list could be extended. The most in- 
spired inventor of all, Christian Bérard, died before 
the theatre could ever have had enough of his fecund 
talents. And England, during the war, lost a great 
theatre virtuoso in Rex Whistler, a craftsman in the 
classical tradition. So remarkable was his gift that 
he could easily have made spontaneous drawings on 
the back of an envelope and yet provided sufficient 
detail for a scenic workshop to put into execution a 
whole production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Whistler’s knowledge of architecture and _ style 





poured out of him like music out of Mozart, in a 
manner that others could not possibly have emulated 
after years of study. 


In America it has become the fashion to ignore 
painted scenery in favor of a dingy and depressing 
revival of the starkest kind of 1914 German expres- 
sionism. Settings are gloomy and somber; materials 
are of sackcloth or burlap, with perhaps a moldy 


touch of black velvet eaten into by a battery of amber 
lights strong enough to wither an army. The talented 
Jo Mielziner is the spearhead of this kind of design, 
which was extended to musical comedy when he 
created the settings for South Pacific and started a 
“new” trend in presenting musicals. 

Though there can be no doubt of American tech- 
nical skill and delight in the spectacular, which in 
many respects makes the visual side of the theatre 
in London or Paris seem old-fashioned or primitive, 
yet the level of American design is by no means up 
to its execution. American designers are audaciously 
casual in matters of research, often paying small 
attention to significant details Without hesitation 
they will mix historical periods, or cheat on costumes 
by employing fabrics which never could have existed 
in Shakespeare’s or Sheridan’s time. It is not merely 
that such a cavalier attitude toward history destroys 
verisimilitude—after all, realistic faithfulness is not 
inevitably desirable. But it does show a basic mis- 
understanding of the relation of fabric to line if a 
designer thinks, for example, that a given Eliz- 
abethan costume can be created from chiffon instead 
of brocade. The weight and fall and visual appear- 
ance of the two materials is so different that a de- 
sired effect may well be ruined by such substitution. 

Who can be blamed for the general poverty of 
imagination in theatrical design? Is the fault to be 
laid at the producer’s (continued on page 86) 
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Author Beaton’s setting for the 
opening and closing scenes of Noel 
Coward’s Quadrille the Buffet 
de la Gare, Boulogne. The play 
opened in London in 1952, and in 
New York two years later 


Christian Bérard’s set for Louis Jouvet’s 
production of Moliére’s Don Juan in Paris 
in 1947. Illustration from Stage Design 
Throughout the World Since 1935, pub- 
lished by Theatre Arts Books. 


The setting by Antoni Clavé for a 1952 
Parisian production of Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s The Love of Don Perlimplin for 
Belisa in His Garden. From Stage Design 
Throughout the World Since 1935. 
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A Grand Tour) of 


Summertime -- an 
is easy. 
travelers abroad. 


Theatre and music festivals have become a major 
industry in Europe in the summer, a secondary effort 
of the tourist industry. Sir Thomas Beecham makes 
this into an accusation, as though there were some- 
thing wrong with using festivals to attract visitors 
But Americans traveling abroad in the summer, 
when many of the repertory theatres are on vacation, 
can bless the festival impresarios for offering the best 
they can find to entertain visitors. 

Sir Thomas complains that the festivals are n«t 
“true” festivals—taking the prerogative of Humpty 
Dumpty to define words to suit himself. He charges 
that the festivals do not present new discoveries or 
unusual revivals, but rather the traditional com- 
panies in their usual repertories. This may be dis- 
appointing to Europeans and to those Americans who 
visit Europe annually, but the American who makes 
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The first of two articles for 


in Europe 


Devils dance in an episode in the York 
cycle of mystery plays, which will be given 
at York, England, June 23-July 14, in a 
version prepared by J. S. Purvis. E. Martin 


WILL ACTON 


Browne is the director 


only an occasional summer trip to Europe welcomes 
the opportunity to see the La Scala, Munich and 
Vienna opera companies, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
the Old Vic and the Stratford companies, the Ber- 
liner Ensemble, the Barrault-Renaud Company, the 
Théatre Nationale Populaire, and to hear the great 
European orchestras. It is, for him, an advantage to 
see the established companies doing the productions 
which they have perfected, rather than experiments 
which might or might not be successful. 

A vacationist can find the best that Europe has to 
offer, and a best different from what one can see in 
America. Every festival event is not a sensation, but 
many are. This is no disparagement of America, for 
this country too could have such festivals, if she as- 
sembled the finest orchestras, the best productions of 
the opera and ballet theatres, and the brightest of 
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This year’s opera festiva! at Glyndebourne, 
in England, includes Mozart’s The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio in the production 
introduced in 1956. Mattiwilda Dobbs (left) 


sang Constanza last year 


RONG JONES 
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our stars. Europeans, in fact, praise our New York 
City Ballet, our orchestras, the Porgy and Bess pro- 
duction, and some of the dramatic companies which 
have taken part in their festivals. 

The visitor to Europe in the summer finds theatre 
of one sort or other almost everywhere he goes. One 
can plan an itinerary around the five “big” festivals 
with limited seasons. Stratford-on-Avon (a sixth 
“big” festival) fits in at any time because it plays 
throughout the summer (April 2-November 30); its 
schedule is presented in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
The Paris festival runs'March 28-July 30. The sea- 
son at Salzburg is July 27-August 31; that at Bay- 
reuth, July 23-August 25. The Edinburgh festival 
runs August 18-September 7, and the Berlin “Fes- 
tive Weeks” are scheduled during late September 
and early October. 

This article deals with festival events of spring and 
early summer 

In England, the third annual York festival will 
be held June 23-July 14. A selection from the 
fourteenth-century York cycle of mystery plays will 
be given in the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey in a version 
prepared by J. S. Purvis and directed by E. Martin 
Browne. While these playlets are given in a fixed lo- 
cation, the original itinerant staging will be demon- 


strated by the performance of another of the plays 


on a pageant wagon. The season also includes a num- 
ber of musical events and a performance of a Brecht 
play in which John Fernald will direct his students 
from the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 


A similar festival will be held at Chester July 15- 
27, with that town’s own cycle acted in the refectory 
of the monastery. The Chester cycle is performed 
entirely by amateurs, as were the original plays, 
while at York a few professionals are added to the 
local cast. York is in north-central England, perhaps 
not on the usual tourist route, but Chester is very 
near Liverpool, a popular debarkation point. That 
the plays themselves can still be effective has been 
proved during the past winter by superlative radio 
productions on the B.B.C. They will be rebroadcast 
next winter on many educational radio stations in 
the United States. 

The Glyndebourne festival has a twenty-year rep- 
utation for giving fine productions of operas on a 
large stage, but in the intimate environment of a 750- 
seat auditorium. The theatre is on the estate of John 
Christie, who subsidized the seasons for a number of 
years until popular subscription put the festival on 
a self-supporting basis. Here each summer are as- 
sembled a fine orchestra (in some years it has been 
the Royal Philharmonic) and excellent young singers 
to perform a repertory under seasoned conductors. 
Special train and bus connections take ticket-holders 
down from London in a little over an hour; the per- 
formance is given in early evening with a seventy- 
five-minute interval for supper, and then the special 
train returns the audience to London. Tickets cost 
$6 and $9, which is high for Europe, but the price is 
justified by the small size of the auditorium. The 
caterer’s charge for a full dinner in the interval is 


The Drottningholm Theatre, located outside of 
Stockholm, is important both as a museum and 
as the scene of festival productions such as that 
of Handel’s Orlando, presented with authentic 
décor. 


One of the works to be presented at the 1957 
Paris festival during June is Claudel’s Le Soulier 
de Satin. It is shown in a production by the 
Comédie Francaise, which introduced the work 
in 1943. 































about $3, but there is a cheaper “supper,” and pic- 
nicking is encouraged. The festival is popular with 
the British, and the season usually is sold out ten 
weeks in advance. The 1957 season runs from June 
11-August 13; the repertory includes Verdi’s Falstaff, 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute and The Abduction from 
the Seraglio, Rossini’s L’Italiana in Algeri (new pro- 
duction) and Le Comte Ory, and Strauss’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos paired with Mozart’s The Impresario (new 
production). 

The Paris festival—for the first time called the 
Theatre of the Nations (Thé&atre des Nations), and 
formerly known as the International Festival of Dra- 
matic Art—is one of the high points of the entire year 
in theatre and opera. The season opened March 28 
and will run through July 30 at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt. During April the German theatre per- 
formed, paying homage to Bertolt Brecht; the Ber- 
liner Ensemble of Héléne Weigel presented Galileo, 
Mother Courage and Fears and Miseries of the Third 
Reich. The Schauspielhaus of Bochum gave The 
Threepenny Opera, as well as two other works. The 
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Descendants of the com- 
media dell’ arte perform 
each summer out of 
doors on this covered 
stage of Tivoli Gardens 
in Copenhagen. Formal 
festival programs also 
will be given in the city 
this month 


Wup;ertaler Buhnen presented ballet. 

May will mark the entry of India and England. 
The Little Ballet Troupe of Bombay performs May 
6-11. May 15-25 will be devoted to the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre’s production of Titus Andronicus 
with Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh. The East 
Berlin Comic Opera is to offer Janacek’s The Cun- 
ning Little Viren May 27-31. 

The French and Italians will perform during June. 
The French contribution will be Paul Claudel’s Le 
Soulier de Satin, directed by Jean-Louis Barrault, 
while the Italians will bring the company of Vittorio 
Gassman and, probably, the opera from Bologna. 
The American offering is Eugene O’Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night with the Broadway cast, 
which will be a major July festival event. Other July 
attractions include presentations by the National 
Theatre of Greece, a Polish ballet company, Ruman- 
ian marionettes and perhaps an opera company from 
Vienna 


In Denmark the Tivoli Gardens’ season in Copen- 


hagen is perhaps more 


(continued on page 87) 
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Trial by Trendex 


Opera House 


by Emily Coleman 





Ed Sullivan congratulates Renata Tebaldi following her ap- 
pearance, with Richard Tucker (right), on the Sullivan 
program of March 10. 


Dorothy Kirsten and Mario Del Monaco sang the Love Duet 
from Act I. of Madama Butterfly in the second Met segment 
on Sullivan’s show. 


A fellow has got to get up before the birds to beat 
Ed Sullivan. There he was, stuck with a couple of 
Metropolitan Opera stars named Renata Tebaldi and 
Richard Tucker, and as every last citizen must know 
by now, opera is a dirty word in television-rating 
circles. So what does Sullivan do? Right off the bat 
he presents Ben Blue, a comic type, to get in there 
fast and start the show off on a reassuring note. 
“T like to be on television,’ Blue confided to the 
multiple millions in his audience, “because it gives 
me a chance to communicate with my family. Hello, 
Bobby—he’s the towhead. You know, the one with 
the five toes in his head.” 

This is pretty hilarious, even if it did kill vaude- 
ville. But on television it’s sure-fire, guaranteed to 
protect any Trendex percentage against the on- 
slaught of grand opera. Eventually Sullivan had to 
face the inevitable. Calmed by repeated assurances 
that the operatic ordeal would consist only of four 
(count them, four) minutes of “enchanted” singing, 
the nation finally heard Tebaldi and Tucker. Not that 
it was ever told what they sang (the last-act Love 
Duet from Giordano’s Andrea Chénier, for those who 
care). Apparently simple tolerance was enough. 

And so ended what can only be memorialized as 
la petite passion between Ed Sullivan and the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. His attempt to present 
segments of opera from the Met, Sullivan charged, 
had caused him to lose a few precious listener-rating 
points in his race for immortality with Steve Allen. 
Off with its head—and on with the jugglers and the 
ventriloquists. In so doing, Sullivan hit opera where 
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it hurts most. For better or for worse—and more 
often for worse—the United States is obsessed by 
the psychology of success. In the viewing area of the 
twenty-five million sets which are alleged to be 
hanging in the balance between Sullivan and Allen, 
grand opera was publicly branded as an entertain- 
ment flop, a pariah in the Elysian field of television. 
Not that Verdi won’t survive. Nor does any sober 
soul, however dedicated to culture, seriously believe 
that Sullivan’s Sunday-night frolics should be com- 
mitted to the cause of grand opera. The ill-fated 
amour was a mismatch from the start. Sullivan is 
a man of many tastes—provided none of them uses 
up too much time on his show. Opera, on the other 
hand, needs time in which to establish a mood. As 
previously noted in these columns, the experiment 
started off rather effectively with an Act II. of Puc- 
cini’s Tosca which marked the television debut of 
Maria Meneghini Callas. Some purists may have 
objected to the cuts, but the time allotted was re- 
spectable enough (eighteen minutes) and the proper 
dramatic mood was created. The responsibility for 
two major irritations was equally divided: The Met 
insisted on a pretentious, time-wasting introduction, 
and Sullivan’s cameramen unnecessarily exposed 
Mme. Callas to a relentless succession of close-ups. 
Despite all the hoop-la about Callas, however, Sul- 
livan noted that the Met Tosca had cost him six 
Trendex points. Hence the next opera segment— 
the Love Duet from Act I. of Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, featuring Dorothy Kirsten and Mario Del 
Monaco—was given less time and was consequently 
much less effective. The third attempt was whittled 
down even more and all but drove opera lovers into 
the streets, screaming for mercy. For reasons which 
have never been explained clearly by any of the 
parties concerned, the selection chosen was the 
Duke’s duet with Gilda in the second act of Verdi’s 
Rigoletto — quite possibly (continued on page 84) 
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In 1875, C. J. Whitney decided Detroit was ready 
for a theatre on an opulent scale. He spent $135,000 
to build one, and called it the Whitney Grand Opera 
House. 

Ten years later, the United States Government 


The old Whitney Grand Opera House—later the Garrick 
Theatre—on Griswold Street in Detroit. 


DETROIT NEWS 


famous American Cheatres 


wanted the site for a Federal building and post office. 
In 1887 Whitney moved uptown to Griswold Street, 
where he had built a combination theatre and busi- 
ness block. This cost $500,000. He called the theatre 
Whitney’s New Grand Opera House. The new the- 
atre was in the heart of the financial and retail dis- 
trict. It prospered, first as the gaudy home of the old 
melodramas, then as a “high-class” theatre, the home 
of legitimate attractions. 

This graybeard recalls how, as a lad, he saved his 
pennies throughout the week so that he could have 
a dime for the Saturday matinée. He walked to and 
from the opera house. He struggled three flights up 
the winding wooden stairway against heavy opposi- 
tion, but (to hear him tell it) he always landed in the 
first row. This had obvious advantages, for it gave 
him an unobstructed view of the exercises on the 
stage, and it enabled him to throw his peanut shucks 
over the ledge on the-more affluent customers below. 
They had reserved seats which cost 30 cents; and 
there also was a balcony where the price was a mod- 
est 20 cents a stall. 

The spectator in my locale ran the risk of ejection 
at the hands of a bouncer named Fred (Kid) Well- 
man. He carried a heavy cane, and when the curtain 
was about to rise, he rapped three times against the 
back wall and shouted, “Hats off!” This was paradise, 
this gallery, and from its eminence, I viewed such 
classics as Bertha, the Sewing Machine Giri, The 
Curse of Drink, Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model 
and The Span of Life. 

Early films marked the doom of the ten-twenty- 
thirty, which utterly succumbed when E. D. Stair 
took over the theatre and transformed it into a polite 
temple of Thespis. The atmosphere was changed, 
and so was the name; Stair called it the Garrick. But 
the tradition continued to thrive. Each year Jessie 
Bonstelle, an energetic and stage-wise woman, 
brought her stock company to the Garrick. Today 
her own name lives on through the great names she 
projected from her companies. Once Grace George 
sent her a telegram of congratulations: “God made 
the heavens, but Bonnie made the stars.” Some of 
a long list: Katharine Cornell, Ann Harding, Frank 
Morgan, Jessie Royce Landis, Melvyn Douglas. Here 
on the boards of the old Garrick, Miss Cornell first 
met Guthrie McClintic, whom she later married. 

The Garrick era was a time of glamour and ro- 
mance, and it all ended a score of years ago. Business 
crowded in. The old structure, built by a lumber 
baron, came down. A drugstore has taken its place. 


—George W. Stark 
(Mr. Stark is on the staff of the Detroit News.) 
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BOOK FIND CLUB SELECTIONS PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 


“‘The crime had split 
open a small crack in 
the surface of the world, 
and we could see 
through into the evil 


, “‘The Outsider is a man 


who cannot live in the 
cornfortable, insulated 
world of the bourgeois, 
accepting what he sees 


“You are,”’ says man to the dinosaur, 
“‘but a frail footnote to natural history. 
Man will go on forever, but you will be 
one with the mammoth and mastodon.”’ 


**There are worse things than being ex- 


tinct,’’ replies the dinosaur sourly, ‘‘and 


one of them is being you.”’ 


JAMES THURBER—"FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME” 


Moral of this fable is that “the noblest study of man- 
kind is Man, says Man!” Here's a visit to the wise, 
witty and always moral world of Thurber, from reality 
to unreality— from nonsense to the sublime. Special 
Gift Edition, handsomely boxed. Pub. at $5.00. 
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savings up to 50%. 


Choose Any 3f 


FurtHer Fastes For Our Time, ComPutsion, THE OUTSIDER 
and the other books pictured here are representative of the selec- 
tions regularly offered to members of THE Book Finp CLuB at 


that was yet to emerge.’’ 


MEYER LEVIN—"COMPULSION” 


One of the great psycho- 
logical novels of our time 
. . » probably without equal 
for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and 
understanding. “A masterly 
achievement,” says the New 
York Times. Pub. at $5.00. 


onan Mint 


These are among the most stimulating and 


informative books by the outstanding writers of today. They are 
intended for people who want to keep abreast of the most signifi- 
cant ideas, discoveries and adventures in every important area 
of human experience. 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and Friends. By 
St. John Ervine. The full, intimate story of Shaw’s 
meteoric career—the world he lived in, the company 
he kept. Spans nearly a century of dynamic history. 
640 pages, 20 illustrations. Pub. at $7.50. 

A PIECE OF MY MIND: Reflections At Sixty. By 
Edmund Wilson. A reflective view of contemporary 
experience — the religious, political and cultural 
scene. Some titles: War, Europe, Russia, The Jews, 
Education, Sex, Science. Pub. at $3.75. 
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Membership is both easy and rewarding. Each 
month you receive Free our literary magazine, 
The Book Find News. In it you will find a care- 
ful report of our forthcoming selection. If you 
like it, it will arrive automatically; if not, you 
simply return a form which we provide saying, 
“Send me nothing.” Or you may order from our 
list of over 100 other books, all current, all 
choice. And, you participate in the Book Find 
Club Bonus Plan and receive one Free book for 
| each four selections you purchase. Begin your mem- 
bership now by accepting any three of the impor- 
tant books shown here—all three for only $3.95! 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A thought- 
ful, carefully documented scrutiny of the new “top- 
drawer” ruling class of America...the men and 
women now at + of fame and power and 
fortune. Pub. at $6.00. 


LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD. By Denis de 
Rougemont. A history of the “rise, decline and fall 
of the love affair’. . . its theme the paradox of the 
universality of marriage vs. the persistent attraction 
of romantic love. Pub. at $4.50. 


and touches as reality. 
He sees too deep and 
too much, and what he 
sees is essentially 
chaos.”’ 


COLIN WILSON—"THE OUTSIDER” 


The most provocative book of the year, 
ranging over a century of literature in 
philosophy, history, art and religion. The 
author probes the fundamental human 
predicament and gives us a blueprint of 
the malaise of the soul of mid-20th Cen- 
tury man. “An intellectual thriller,” says 
TIME Magazine. Pub. at $4.00. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB 

c/o Theatre Arts Magazine 

Astor Theatre Bidg., B'way & 45th 
uw. Vv. 36, 0. Y. TA-5 
Please enroll me as a member and send 
me, for only $3.95 plus postage and han- 
dling, the 3 books I have indicated below. 
I am to receive Free the monthly Book 
Find News. | agree to buy at least 4 addi- 
tional books during my first year of mem- 
bership, and I am to receive a Free Bonus 
Book for each four books I purchase. I 
may cancel my membership without obli- 
gation at any time after accepting four 
Selections. 
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The Outsider — 


Bernard Shaw 

A Piece of My Mind 

The Power Elite 

Love in the Western World 
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(Same price in Conoda: Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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Softer Tones for 
Mr. O'Neill's Portrait 


(Continued from page 68) 


Marshall talked to him about me, I 
had a chance to study him more. He 
was impeccably dressed in an expen- 
sive dark suit but he seemed more 
bone than flesh. I liked him immedi- 
ately; I like the look of men who 
carry no excess baggage. 


O'Neill nodded pleasantly but re- 
mained silent as he was told my 
qualifications. He seemed embar- 
rased by this kind of talk. It wasn’t 
until we were left alone that he 
seemed to relax and then try to put 
me at ease. His searching eyes fo- 
cused constantly right on my face, 
but instead of arousing a self-con- 
scious behavior in me, they seemed 
to put me on my absolute honor to 
express myself as clearly and as 
simply as I could. In those days, like 
many young actors, I smiled too 
much in my desperate anxiety to 
please. He must have sensed this 
when I first entered the room, but 
instead of being irritated, he just 
kept staring, as though he were 
burning me down to a purer core. I 
always felt the same way with him 
—as though I were purified. I had 
to be completely myself because I 
knew he would detect the slightest 
tendency to impress or charm him. 


His first questions were, “Are you 
Irish with that pug nose? What per 
cent? From what part of Ireland 
are your people? I want as many 
people as possible connected with 
my play to be Irish. Although the 
setting is New England, the dry wit, 
the mercurial changes of mood, and 
the mystic quality of the three main 
characters are so definitely Irish.” 

I answered, “Of course, Irish, 100 
per cent, County Cork.” 


His first smile appeared on “County 
Cork.” It made me bold enough to 
slip into a brogue and tell him about 
my grandmother who used to say, 
“T’ll never eat a plate of stew—those 
dishes of mystery!” This and a joke 
about a friend of hers getting caught 
in the wrong field of “taters’” made 
him laugh. We were both off on Ire- 
land and didn’t mention the play. 
Relaxed, I could have gone on talk- 
ing with him for hours, forgetting 
my first mission, but the next actress 
was growing insistent and I realized 
I should leave. 


As I got up to go, O’Neill said, 
“Here now, take the play with you 
and come back and read for me in 
two weeks.” As he handed the script 
to me I noticed for the first time the 
severe tremble in his hands, caused 
by Parkinson's disease, which made 
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him suffer so greatly during his last 
years. 

I started reading the play on the 
subway on my way home, but it 
took me many hours to finish it. I 
had to keep stopping constantly to 
recover from the emotional impact 
of each act; I had never felt so iden- 
tified with a part. In those days I 
kept a diary and I wrote, “Every 
bluff and hurt and discovery of 
Josie’s seems to have occurred to me. 
This is what every actor looks his 
whole lifetime for—his role. This is 
my role. For once I feel moved by 
fate. I know I have to play this part 
and will.” 

The next time I saw O'Neill was 
two weeks later, at the first official 
reading in a luxurious room on the 
third floor of the Theatre Guild 
building. He was there with his wife 
and the Guild producers to weed out 
the final candidates for the role of 
Josie. O’Neill’s previous warmth and 
my own overwhelming love and de- 
sire for the part had given me cour- 
age to memorize large sections of 
the play, and boldly to use Josie’s 
main prop, an old broom—thereby 
giving myself over to the part in- 
stead of delivering the customary 
stumbling first reading. The Guild 
seemed impressed by the long prep- 
arations I had made, but there was 
still an element of worry. 

“The reading was good.” 

“The accent is perfect.” 


“But she still seems too normal 
for Josie’s problem of feeling mis- 
begotten.” 


Mr. O'Neill, who had written the 
dimensions for his leading lady, then 
proceeded to overlook his own meas- 
urements. “That doesn’t matter to 
me,” he retorted. “She can gain some 
more weight, but the important 
thing is that Miss Welch understands 
how Josie feels. These other girls, 
who are closer physically to Josie, 
somehow don’t know how tortured 
she is, or can’t project it. The inner 
state of Josie is what I want. We'll 
work the other problem out in clothes 
and sets. I think the emotional qual- 
ity is just right.” 

The Theatre Guild and the director, 
however, still had to be convinced, 
so in the next few months I gave at 
least three more auditions in costume 
and in make-up, and with each new 
appearance I had added five more 
pounds on a diet of potatoes, bananas 
and pies. Finally came the day of de- 
cision when I would meet and read 
with James Dunn, the leading man. 

The day before this final audition 
I received a phone call from a Guild 
secretary, who said that O'Neill 
wanted me to meet him and his wife 


in their apartment an hour before 
my appointment at the theatre. I had 
no idea what to expect and was 
afraid that this meeting might mean 
an easy letdown. When I arrived at 
the door of the O'Neill penthouse 
apartment in the East Seventies, the 
very patrician and beautiful Mrs. 
O'Neill greeted me warmly and took 
me across a large living room into 
her husband’s den. 

“Hello, Miss Welch—Mary. I 
thought we’d just have a chat and 
a cup of tea before the final inqui- 
sition.” 

He had simply wanted to put me 
at ease and build my confidence. His 
eyes twinkled as if he were ready for 
a minor skirmish and was sure he 
would win. 


“Now don’t worry, I don’t care 
what anyone says. You are my choice 
and you are going to play Josie.” 

It seemed unbelievable to me that 
I was sitting in the O’Neills’ lovely 
living room, filled with books and 
plants and one of the first television 
sets (“given to me by a friend so I 
can watch the fights”), and that I 
was listening to Eugene O’Neill bol- 
stering my shaky actor’s ego. We 
spoke of other things, too. O'Neill 
brought up his earlier plays, particu- 
larly the ones he had written about 
the Negro people. He had felt deeply 
about them, and his face grew bitter 
and forceful as he recalled how some 
of the New York professional theatre 
crowd had accepted these works. His 
words were, “They didn’t really un- 
derstand what I was writing. They 
merely said to themselves, ‘Oh look, 
the ape can talk!’” These words 
shocked me; but besides ringing with 
true bitterness, I am sure they were 
spoken to furnish the pride and ar- 
rogance I lacked. 


I remember Mrs. O'Neill getting 
all of his winter wraps ready for him, 
and insisting that he put on his over- 
shoes. In the taxi on our way to the 
theatre he was still telling me not 
to be afraid of any doubts I might 
have about myself. That day I signed 
a contract to play Josie, and it had 
this very unusual clause: “The artist 
agrees to gain the necessary weight 
required for the role.” 


I next saw O’Neill at our first re- 
hearsal, when the whole cast was 
gathered to read A Moon for the 
Misbegotten for the first time. James 
Dunn and I both had to stop several 
times because we were weeping. And 
when we raised our eyes from our 
scripts and looked at the playwright 
and all three Guild producers, we 
realized that we were not alone in 
this. O’Neill came over to us at the 
end of rehearsal and said humor- 
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ously, “Oh, here we go again. I wept 
a great deal over Josie Hogan and 
Jim Tyrone as I wrote the play. I 
loved them.” The day ended with 
Mrs. O'Neill adding a homey touch, 
passing around a box of chocolates. 

Mr. O'Neill was ill during most of 
* the three weeks of rehearsals, but he 
was able to come three times to give 
us notes which proved a definite 
help. His first major note was that 
we were playing the tragedy of the 
work too early. A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten is almost farcical in places 
in the first act, though it becomes 
almost Greek in its tragic stature in 
the fourth and final one. The play- 
wright often told us jokes about his 
early days. He seemed to look for 
humor everywhere. And always I 
felt he understood my terrible worry 
over the responsibilities of such a 
large part. He made me feel he 
really believed in me. On the three 
occasions when he was at rehearsals, 
I dared to be as free as I always 
should have been. 


Illness prevented O'Neill from at- 
tending the premiére in Columbus, 
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in New York. Once more he said, “I 
know you will play Josie the way I 
want it.” We embraced and I told 
him some of the personal reasons 
why the part mea™t so much to me— 
things that I have told no other per- 
son. I recall that when he left a re- 
hearsal one afternoon in New York, 
I said to myself, “This man compels 
me to behave at my best level, to 
express the absolute core of what- 
ever is my soul. I can only be me 

honest, sincere, no matter how re- 
vealing.” I felt an unaccustomed 
relief on shedding all the layers of 
convention I had felt it necessary to 
assume for contact with other people. 


I want to mention another incident 


PLUS these extras: Individual analysis of your acting assets, tape playbacks of 
your productions, written comments on your performances— 
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at that rehearsal, and this will sur- 
prise many people. O’Neill cut sev- 
eral sentences from his finished 
script, upsetting the legend that he 
steadfastly refused to cut a single 
line, once a script was handed over 
to the producer. He performed this 
operation at the bidding of James 
Dunn and myself, and it came about 
when he realized that we were obvi- 
ously upset at having just too much 
to say. After this I always felt that 
he might have made some appropri- 
ate cuts in his other plays, if people 
had had the courage to approach 
him—provided, of course, that they 
had had his respect. 


Several weeks later when the play 
was on the verge of being closed by 
the police in Detroit on the false 
claim that it is “a slander on Amer- 
ican motherhood,” other cuts had to 
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be made to satisfy the local poli- 
ticians. I shall never forget a meet- 
ing with the local police officials, who 
actually set themselves up as editors 
of O’Neill. And we were forced to 
listen to them in order that we 
might open again that evening, the 
second night of the engagement; we 
couldn’t even wait for the cuts the 
playwright had agreed to make so 
that the tryout tour might continue. 
One of their more brilliant contribu- 
tions was: “Well, you can’t say tart, 
but you can say tramp.” 


The tour began February 20, 1947, 
and closed the following March 29. 
We played Columbus, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Some 
of the critics were profoundly moved 
by the work; others missed it en- 


tirely, calling it another Tobacco 
Road. We closed after the St. Louis 
engagement due to a combination of 
circumstances, foremost among 
which were O’Neill’s illness (which 
prevented him from working on the 
play) and casting problems relating 
to certain of the male roles. 

My last communication with Eu- 
gene O'Neill (other than the note 
he wrote after we had closed, thank- 
ing me for my work) was in the 
form of a gift of a dozen red roses 
on opening night in Columbus, to- 
gether with card which read, “Again 
my absolute confidence, Eugene 
O’Neill.” I can think of nothing finer 
to say to an actress on opening 
night. 
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(Continued from page 79) 


the most uninteresting music in the 
opera. For all the animation dis- 
played, both Jussi Bjoerling and 
Hilde Gueden easily could have 
passed for cigar-store Indians. 

It was at this point that tempers 
got out of hand. “Now,” snapped 
General Manager Rudolf Bing of the 
Met, “I have met the worst musical 
illiterate in the world.” Undaunted, 
Sullivan pressed for early relief, and 
an agreement was reached whereby 
Tebaldi and Tucker would appear— 
but he would be excused from pre- 
senting the fifth and last operatic 
segment originally contracted for. As 
noted earlier, the bitter pill was 
presumably sugar-coated by the re- 
assurance that it would only last 
for four minutes. Nor did the two 
singers wear costumes, which was 
just as well for Mme. Tebaldi, inas- 
much as Madeleine's garb in the last 
act of Andrea Chénier is anything 
but glamorous. But why Chénier at 
all? Why not, for example, the first- 
act duet from Puccini’s La Bohéme? 

There were two further ironic 
notes to the entire miserable affair. 
When it came time on the program 
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for Sullivan to introduce the “celeb- 
rities” in his studio audience, there, 
by some remarkable coincidence, was 
Bing himself. Whether hemlock or 
crow was served was mercifully not 
revealed. Tucker’s participation in 
the program was probably funny to 
everyone but him. Because of his 
scheduled appearance on the Sulli- 
van show, he was forbidden by the 
Met earlier in the season to sing on 
the N.B.C.-TV “Festival of Music.” 
On that spectacular he would have 
shared sixteen and one-half minutes 
of time with Victoria de los Angeles. 
On the Sullivan show, he split four. 


Things to Come 

Highlights of the Metropolitan 
Opera’s 1957-58 season: 

Vanessa—The premiére of Samuel 
Barber’s first opera. Libretto and 
staging by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Con- 
ductor: Dimitri Mitropoulos. De- 
signer: Cecil Beaton. 

Eugen Onegin—Tchaikovsky’s 
opera will open the season on Octo- 
ber 28. New production in the Eng- 
lish version of Henry Reese. Stage 
director: Peter Brook, although the 


White Russians would prefer George 
Balanchine. Conductor: Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. Designer: Rolf Gérard. 

Don Giovanni—A new production 
to arrive during opening week. Stage 
director: Giorgio Strehler, director 
of the Piccolo Teatro in Milan. Con- 
ductor: Karl Boehm (debut). De- 
signer: Eugene Berman. 

Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice will re- 
turn, along with Verdi's Otello. Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle will not. Strauss’s 
Salome will be paired with Puccini’s 
Gianni Schicchi, and any full-length 
ballet appears to be out of the rep- 
ertory. 
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DEAR )SIR: 

When I was a college student I har- 
bored a secret ambition to be a Broad- 
way star. How delighted I was to see 
that I had achieved that fame in the 
February edition of THEATRE ARTS. 
However, I think you ought to know 
that the duties of my present position as 
vice-president of the fashion firm of Mr. 
John, Inc. make it impossible for me to 
do Wednesday matinées. 

PETER BRANDON 
New York, New York 


[We regret the incorrect identifica- 
tion. The Peter Brandon shown in the 
photo with Vida Hope and Derek Twist 
was not the Broadway actor of this 
name, as misstated in the caption.— 
Ed.] 

An anonymous commentator in “Off- 
stage” infers my play I Got Shoes is 


limited to one character as “novelty for 
the sake of novelty.” This is not so. I 
Got Shoes is an effort to depict a “soli- 
tary,” and I believe additional charac- 
ters would only hinder the proper pres- 
entations of such human beings; but 
what interests me here is your originat- 
ing, or, at the very least, encouraging 
comment on plays not read prior to pro- 
duction. None of us in the theatre resent 
critics, or commentators dropping in 
when invited—say on opening night; but 
this premature visit while I’m still abed 
is objectionable. 


FRANK MERLIN 
New York, New York 


Since the May, 1956, issue I have 
noted that with the exception of musi- 
cals, the play of the month has included 
a photograph of the setting at a perspec- 
tive far enough to give the reader a 
pictorial idea of how the stage is set. I 
hope you will continue this practice, for 
it is of great help to the reader in at- 
tempting to visualize the set of a play 
which he has not seen. Although the 
author’s description may be complete, 
the picture adds much toward establish- 
ing the set in the reader’s mind. 

ADALINE CHRISTHELF 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“You’re all terrible! And that includes those of you 
with subscriptions to THEATRE ARTS, too 
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The Secret of How to Startle 
(Continued from page 73) 


doorstep or the director’s? No doubt 
it is more of a general nature: There 
is an implicit belief that no play 
succeeds because of its décor, and 
decoration is therefore considered of 
secondary importance. Yet the de- 
signer can, and often does make an 
invaluable contribution to the au- 
thor’s intention, by creating a visual 
atmosphere which will prepare an 
audience’s emotions for the verbal 
experience of the text. 

Ironically, any Fifth Avenue win- 
dow display, in the course of a win- 
ter season, will show more brilliance 
and imagination than many a deco- 
ration for a Broadway show. And it 
is not always the designer’s fault. 
Too often he is hampered in his 
task, must submit to the technical 
point of view demanded by producer, 
author or director. His designs will 
be made subservient to some precon- 
ceived ground plan before he has 
even been allowed to flap his poetic 
wings. This or that cannot be done 
because X has an entrance here, or 
Y could not possibly play a scene 
there. How capricious the arguments 
are, especially when the results of 
such concern for realism or natural- 
ism often lack vraisemblance. 
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Too little respect is given to im- 
promptu inspiration. Producers are 
afraid; they want the foolproof and 
the visually unchallenging. No one 
today would tolerate the indomitable 
lyricism of a Gordon Craig, who 
knew so well how to place a candle 
to cast fantastic shadows, or how to 
achieve wonderful theatrical 
effect by very unorthodox and “im- 
practical” means. 

Perhaps it is the perennial war be- 
tween artist and entrepreneur, pro- 
ducer and poet. Yet, in that war, 
haven’t the most significant battles 
been won by dreamers and visionar- 
ies? Time and again an unusual and 
“noncommercial” play will create a 
sensation; more often than not, the 
visually arresting is also something 
untried, deemed impractical. It is not 
the middlemen who have furthered 
the world, but the dreamers—and 
the dreamers have an uncanny abil- 
ity for making their dreams a real- 
ity. In the theatre it may be the man 
with the cigar who puts up the 
money, but it is the men with pen 
and paints who write the words and 
give those words their proper visual 
environment. If any designer were 
ever to write a manifesto for the 
theatre, it would surely have to be- 
gin, “Be daring, be different, be im- 
practical; be anything that will as- 
sert integrity of purpose and imagin- 
ative vision against the play-it-safers, 
the creatures of the commonplace, 
the slaves of the ordinary. Routines 
have their purposes, but the merely 
routine is the hidden enemy of high 
art.” 
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A Grand Tour of Festivals 
(Continued from page 77) 


carnival than festival. Tivoli is a gay 
amusement park, open May 1-Sep- 
tember 15, and located in the center 
of Copenhagen in a charming natural 
setting of trees and streams. It has 
fifty cocoa shops and restaurants, a 
multitude of amusement-park attrac- 
tions, plus a free vaudeville show, 
symphony concerts and, of particular 
interest to theatre people, a ballet 
theatre in which the performance is 
given on a covered stage before 
which the audience sits or stands in 
the open air. Here in the early eve- 
ning is given a pantomime, followed 
by a short ballet. The performances 
are directly descended from the 
commedia dell arte. Traditional cos- 
tumes and masks are used for many 
of the pantomimes, and the ballets 
contain more dramatic action than 
dance, though this is executed in 
time to the musical accompaniment. 
Scenery moves with amazing rapid- 
ity and in many ingenious ways. 
The audience itself is entertaining. 
There are about a hundred seats 
which can be reserved for 15 cents, 
but most spectators pay only the 15- 
cent admission to the park and stand 
through the short performances. Sev- 
eral grandfatherly policemen line up 
the children according to their height 
along the sides of the reserved sec- 
tion. Then the children, away from 
the direct restraint of parents, squeal 
and yell with delight at the horse- 
play on the stage. 


Denmark also offers festivals of 
ballet and music in Copenhagen, El- 
sinore and Hilleréd, May 17-31. 

The Drottningholm Theatre, just 
outside Stockholm, is one of the most 
important theatre relics in the world 
because it contains set after set of 
scenery painted in the 1760’s, and 
because it has the only machinery 
still in operation which changes 
wings, borders and drops simultan- 
eously, in view of the audience, by 
the “chariot system,” which was the 
prevailing method during the Renais- 
sance. There will be performances of 
ballet and opera at Drottningholm 
during the festival of arts, June 2- 
14, and there may be others if an 
event occurs similar to the state 
visit of Elizabeth II. last summer. 
There also have been opera perform- 
ances during the last half of August 
for the past three or four years. The 
Drottningholm Theatre is itself a 
museum piece, and should be visited 
by anyone interested in the stage. 

These remarks are mere notes on 
the most famous festivals and a few 
other personal favorites. Almost any 
place one stays overnight may be 
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having its own festival. For exam- 
ple, last summer we unexpectedly 
arrived in Nice for the Nuit Rose 
carnival, and at Nervi, a suburb of 
Genoa, we found an international 
festival of ballet in a local park 
where we saw the Hungarian state 
company; and on other nights we 
could have seen the companies of 
the Royal Theatre of Stockholm, La 
Scala, Ram Gopal and Tamara Tou- 
manova. Advance information is im- 
portant, but one also must be alert 
for news of other festival attrac- 
tions, especially the lesser-known 
ones. 


Any listing of spring and early- 
summer events should also include: 


AUSTRIA—The Salzburg ‘Musical 
Spring,” May 25-June 10, featuring 
the Salzburg Mozarteum Orchestra, 
Munich Philharmonic and Vienna 
Choir Boys; performances at the 
Salzburg marionette theatre, May 
27-September 28; and the Vienna fes- 
tival, June 1-23. The latter is one of 
the foremost musical events in all 
Europe. Orchestral concerts will be 
presented by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
Bavarian Radio Orchestra and the 
Vienna Symphony. The schedule of 
the Vienna State Opera includes La 
Traviata with Maria Callas, led by 
Herbert von Karajan; Wozzeck, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, The Abduction 
from the Seraglio and Frank Mar- 
tin’s The Tempest, along with other 
works by Mozart, Wagner, Puccini 
and Richard Strauss. The Volksoper 
will also be open, offering operettas 
by such stalwarts as Johann Strauss 
and Lehar. The festival schedule also 
includes chamber music and ballet. 
A special feature will be the appear- 
ance of Paul Hindemith, who will 
conduct his cantata Ite, angeli velo- 
ces, with text by Paul Claudel. 

FINLAND—The annual Sibelius 
festival in Helsinki, June 8-17, which 
also will feature other contemporary 
Finnish music. 


¥ RANCE—The well-known inter- 
national film festival in Cannes, May 
2-17; and programs of music, drama 
and dance in Sceaux, May 5-June 16, 
and in Bordeaux, May 20-June 2. 


GERMANY—The Wiesbaden festi- 
val, May 2-30, at which Paul Hinde- 
mith will lead his opera Mathis der 
Maler, and at which there will be 
performances by the Belgrade State 
Opera, the San Carlo of Naples, the 
Netherlands Opera and the East 
Berlin Comic Opera; the - familiar 
Beethoven festival at Bonn. May 26- 
June 5; and the “Franconian Festive 
Week” at Bayreuth, May 28-June 2. 


GREAT BRITAIN—The theatre 


Established in 1916 
For The 


1957-58 Season 
(October-May) 
No Summer Opening This Year 
3 PROFESSIONAL 
APPRENTICESHIPS 


(Full Season) 

7 FELLOWSHIPS 
(8 weeks Salary Grant) 

© For more experienced, superior young 
actors and technicians. 
® Leading to possible permanent staff posi- 
tions with one of the nation's oldest and 
most distinguished professional civic the- 

atres. 


For Applications and Information write to 


The Erie Pia se 
128 West St. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Auditions 
Required 


L. Newell Tarrant 
Managing Director 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Third Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 23-—-AUGUST 12 


For further information 
write 


De Marcus Brown 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 





25TH ANNIVERSARY SESSION 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


June 1th to September 7th, 
1957 


Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, 
Composition, Singing, Drama, Ballet, 
Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, 
Television-Radio & Playwriting, Short 
Stc sy, Oral French and Photography. 


For Calendar write: Director, 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 


Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 
20th Season 
16 Weeks 
Opening May 21, 1957 


Full Equity Company 
Limited number of apprentices 
Scholarships 
Curriculum State Approved 
G. |. Bill 


Write: 
Pasietoce Ry ng Theatre, Inc. 
Phone: Valley’ 3 3-2404 


Judith & Alwin Leber 


present 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 
18th Season—I2 Weeks 


25 miles from New York City 


Limited number of apprentices 
for Resident Equity Company 


June 12 thru Sept. 2 


Write: 

Director 

ROCKLAND COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 
R. D. 1, Blauvelt, N.Y. 


Study! Perform! 


ACTING 
CLASSES 


EVENING CLASSES 
Registration: a 4; 6-7 P.M. 


Productions 
Ail 0 31 LE »@ —— Showcase 
Ms roducers 
: iy ‘aoe 
TH EATRE s © Tryouts of New 
: Picys 


Brett Warren, Dir. «.--....---.---- * 
107 West 46th St., N.Y.C.—PL 17-8147 


festival in Pitlochry, Scotland, April 
20-October 5. 

GREECE—The programs of Greek 
tragic drama during June and July 
in Epidaurus, staged by the National 
Theatre of Greece; and programs of 
symphony concerts presented at the 
foot of the Acropolis in Athens on 
Monday evenings, June 3-October 7. 

ITALY—The famous Florence May 
festival, May 4-June 30, whose twen- 
tieth edition includes a production of 
Verdi’s Ernani conducted by Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos. 

NORWAY—tThe special ceremon- 
ies, May 23, at Skien, paying tribute 
to the memory of Henrik Ibsen at 
his birthplace; and the fifth inter- 
national arts festival in Bergen, May 
24-June 7, which commemorates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Edvard Grieg with a program of 
concerts, drama and folklore pre- 
sented in Grieg’s home. 

SWITZERLAND—tThe thirty-first 
festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, May 31- 
June 6, in Ziirich, which includes the 
first scenic production of Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Moses und Aaron. 

TURKEY—tThe folk festival at 
Bergama, May 25-26, presented in an 
ancient amphitheatre. 

While the festivals are aimed at 
tourist trade, they are by no means 
“tourist traps.” A few of the opera 
festivals charge prices that are 
roughly equivalent to those of the 
Metropolitan Opera, but these prices 
are necessary for much the same 
reasons that they are necessary at 
the Met—the high cost of maintain- 
ing a repertory, of paying for the 
special travel involved, of enormous 
casts, and of “names.” Added to this 
in some cases is the small seating 
capacity of the auditoriums. But ex- 
cept for a few festivals, ticket prices 
are well below the Broadway stand- 
ard. Opera at Bayreuth is $6 to $11, 
and at Glyndebourne $6 to $9. At 
Verona, Rome and Edinburgh it is 
less than $5, and at Salzburg about 
$6. The Lido Cabaret in Paris is $10, 
and the Folies Bergére costs about 
$5. But other shows in Paris are well 
below this. The top price in London, 
Stratford and Edinburgh for dra- 
matic shows is under $3, and this is 
generally true of the straight dra- 
matic festival productions. Along the 
way there are some amazing bar- 
gains: The Military Tattoo at Edin- 
burgh is $1.40, with a very few seats 
a little higher; the famous Schu- 
mann Circus in Copenhagen has a 
top of $1.50; and the short ballets 
and pantomimes at the Tivoli in 
Copenhagen cost 15 cents for re- 
served seats, plus 15 cents for admis- 
sion to the park. 


LAGUNA aaa 
* SUMMER THEATRE 
f, a Beach, Calif., AND 
the TUSTIN PLAYBOX 
Tustin, Calif. 
Now Accepting 
A Limited Number of 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 


@ Professional Equity Companies 
End and Central Staging 
| Hour from ove 
Professional Gul 
a Week Season 
omplete Coverage by 
es ap 
Studies and Age 


SEASON BEGINS JUNE i5th 


ete Details to: 
OOD PRICE, Producer 
. Box 245, Tustin, pS 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Applications accepted now for Fall 
Term. Write for catalog which gives 
details of courses in acting, directing, 
production. 


2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


eie~s iia 
Radio — Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 
professionally-equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting: directing; 
jlay-writing; scene and costume designing. 

udents play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-seventh Yeer 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS FOUNDED 


1933 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 
For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 
—— Bond Stearns 


x 
Peterborough, N. H. 
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BOOKS 


(continued from page 16) 


for reading that is as fascinating as 
some other collections of Shaw’s cor- 
respondence. Their value lies in the 
light they throw on Shaw as a prac- 
tical man of the theatre—particu- 
larly with reference to the produc- 
tion of his own plays. 

—Delmar E. Solem 
(Professor Solem is chairman of the 
drama department at the University 
of Miami.) 


Guide toe Stagecraft 

A Stage Crew Handbook by Sol Corn- 
berg and Emanuel L. Gebauer. Re- 
vised edition. (Harper, 291 pp., 
$4.50) 

This book has had world-wide use 
since its first publication in 1941. It 
is an excellent textbook in stage- 
craft, a basic reference and working 
manual for the inexperienced and 
the professional. The authors discuss 
the problems of carpenters, painters, 
property men, electricians and other 
crewmen, as well as technical direc- 
tors and designers. Also included are 
an introductory chapter on the thea- 
tre and a glossary of technical terms. 

The “how to do it” sections are 
clear and detailed, and there are 
many explanatory drawings by Jack 
Forman which will be of great help 
to educational and community thea- 
tre groups. The latter should have 
this book for their production staffs. 
It is a step-by-step guide for techni- 
cal departments in the theatre, ex- 
pressed in language that amateurs 
can understand and professionals 
will find helpful. 

—Eugene R. Wood 
(Professor Wood is chairman of the 
department of drama, Ithaca Col- 
lege.) 


Facts and Figures 

Theatre workers and enthusiasts 
who want a record of the 1955-56 
season on Broadway can choose from 
three good works: Theatre ’56, ed- 


ited by John Chapman (Random 
House, 501 pp., $5), The Best Plays 
1955-56, edited by Louis Kronen- 
berger (Dodd, Mead, 472 pp., $5) and 
Theatre World, compiled by Daniel 
Blum (Greenberg, 256 pp., $5). The 
Chapman and Kronenberger volumes 
give production facts and figures, 
along with the backgrounds and 
abridged versions of some of the out- 
standing plays; Blum’s work offers a 
pictorial record of all of the season’s 
productions. 

Mr. Chapman has selected for in- 
clusion The Diary of Anne Frank, 
the Lark, Tiger at the Gates, The 
Chalk Garden, No Time for Ser- 
geants, A Hatful of Rain, Time 
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Limit!, The Ponder Heart, Mister 
Johnson, The Matchmaker, A View 
from the Bridge and The Most 
Happy Fella. Certain scenes are pre- 
sented in full, connected by synopses 
of the action. There is an evaluation 
of the season by the editor, a report 
by George Freedley on North Amer- 
ican theatre, and one by C. B. Mort- 
lock on the London theatre. Credits, 
plot outlines and the critical recep- 
tion of each Broadway play are also 
included. 

Mr. Kronenberger has included 
My Fair Lady and Waiting for Godot 
among his best plays, plus the fol- 
lowing, on which he and Chapman 
agree: Tiger at the Gates, A View 
from the Bridge, The Matchmaker, 


The Lark, The Chalk Garden, The 
Ponder Heart, The Diary of Anne 
Frank and No Time for Sergeants. 
While Chapman’s introduction is 
more reportorial, Kronenberger’s 
presents a provocative analysis of 
the dramatic scene. His volume also 
includes reports on the Chicago, 
London, Paris, California and off- 
Broadway seasons, as well as on 
television. Each of the season’s plays 
is listed with credits and a brief 
synopsis. Other features include 
drawings by Hirschfeld and produc- 
tion photos. 

Mr. Blum’s Theatre World is a pic- 
torial reference book which presents 
production photographs of the major 
works and some of the other ones, 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 


Noel Coward 
SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAI 
THEATRE 

1954-56 
SHAKESPEARE 
(PICTORIAL 
F. E. Halliday 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
John Osborne 
SLEEPING PRINCE 
Terence Rattigan 
ON ACTORS AND THE ART 
OF ACTING (reprint) 
George Henry Lewes 


2.50 


1.75 


BIOGRAPHY) 


3.50 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF THEE | SING, 
OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN 
& FANCY, SEVENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC, THE BELLS 
ARE RINGING. THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
& |, THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES, and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


* 


—_—_—_———XSXS* 
BROADWAY SHOWS 


* 


POPPE P PUPP EEE EEE CESSES AEM 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 


Widely released — write for information 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Lark 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
Bad Seed 
A Memory of Two Mondays 
Anniversary Waltz 
A Roomful of Roses 
The Solid Gold Cadillac 

Bus Stop 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York {6 


Conservatory 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Fall Term 
Sept. 16, 1957 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree. Major in Drama. Major in Drama minor 
in Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama. 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. 
Dormitories for Women Students 
Catalog on request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 


along with credits for each produc- 
tion given during the season. This 
volume is invaluable to the great 
majority of theatre workers who 
may be planning productions of 
these plays at a future time. The 
full-scene photos (showing detailed 
settings) are especially helpful in 
this respect, though it would be good 
if there were more such pictures in- 
cluded. 

The British equivalent of Theatre 
World is Theatre World Annual, and 
number seven (Macmillan, 176 pp., 
$4.50) records the season from June 
1, 1955, to May 31, 1956. There is an 
introductory report by Frances Ste- 
phens, editor of the magazine Thea- 
tre World. A special feature of this 
volume is that the story of each play 
is told pictorially, and there are plot 
synopses as well. The picture are of 
unusually high quality, and full 
credits are given for each play. 
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Long Day’s Journey into Night by 
Eugene O’Neill. The text of the 
Broadway hit, a “play of old sorrow” 
as O’Neill called it in his dedication, 
is now in its fifth printing. (Yale 
University Press, 176 pp., $3.75) 

My Fair Lady, the complete text 
(and lyrics) of the Broadway musi- 
cal hit which was adapted from 
Shaw’s Pygmalion by Alan Jay Ler- 
ner. (Coward-McCann, 186 pp., $3.50) 

On Actors and the Art of Acting 
by George Henry Lewes, a contem- 
porary critic of Rachel, Macready, 
Salvini and others. Included is the 
essay “On Natural Acting.” Indexed. 
(Grove Press, 237 pp., cloth $3.50, 
paper $1.45) 

Separate Tables by Terence Ratti- 
gan. The complete text of the two 
plays that have been a theatrical 
highlight of the season. (Random 
House, 177 pp., $2.95) 

Shakespeare at the Old Vic by 
Roger Wood and Mary Clarke. Con- 
tains 154 production photographs of 
plays, including Julius Caesar, Henry 
V., Othello and Troilus and Cressida. 
(Macmillan, $5.) 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
1954-56, a photographic record of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, together with a 
critical analysis by Ivor Brown. Pho- 
tographs by Angus McBean. (Thea- 
tre Arts Books, $4.75) 

Bernard Shaw: Selected Plays and 
Other Writings, with an introduction 
by William Irvine, contains Arms 
and the Man, Candida and Man and 
Superman as well as selections from 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism and 
Mainly About Myself. Indexed. (Rine- 
hart, 374 pp., $.95) 


The Sleeping Prince by Terence 
Rattigan. The full text of the Lon- 
don and Broadway play about the 
caprices of the Carpathian prince 
and the American chorus girl during 
the coronation of George V. (Ran- 
dom House, 177 pp., $2.95) 

The Spirit of Tragedy by Herbert 
J. Muller. The author, in his attempt 
to answer the question as to why 
only Western writers have produced 
tragedy, is concerned with the philo- 
sophical and cultural implications of 
tragedy in the four great periods of 
tragic drama: the ancient Greek, 
Elizabethan, French Neoclassic and 
Modern. Indexed. (Knopf, 335 pp., 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 


fields. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 
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PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 
Finest Swiss Import 
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Complete $6.50 
Other Sopranos from $3.95 and Altos from 
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Send for Catalog 57 
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TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 


THIRTEENTH 
SEASON 

5 performances, 5 plays 
metropolitan audiences 


_ mA, 
all-company casting 


fox 
university credits CF uly 8 to August 17°99) 


See, 


company held to twenty 
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no t i "7 
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SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER ), 
‘ “Aas 
MEDFORD 55, MASSACHUSETTS wy 


Forestburgh Summer Theatre 


summer headquarters of 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE OF N.Y. 
a. 


Opportunity for ad- 
vanced students to 
play leads in mod- 
ern plays, Revivals 
and Musicals. 


Special courses in 
stagecraft including 
operation of fly- 
gallery. 


For appointment phone MISS MAISSEL 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 


133 MacDougal St., N.Y. 12, N.Y. GR 7-9894 
(en RR NN 


THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia-Gifford New Hampshire 
(On Lake Winnipesaukee) 


7th SEASON 


will accept 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE-STUDENTS 


Practical Training—Active Participation 
Class "A*’ Equity Co. 


Program includes: Latest B'way plays and musi- 
cals. Visiting stars: Burl Ives, Ethel Waters, Ta- 
lulah Bankhead and many others. 


CONSULTANTS 
EQUIPMENT 


TPs, 


ware ror cavaiocut Rahat BL 


LAMPS DRAPERIES 
RIGGING CYCLORAMAS 
TRACKS SCENERY 
LIGHTING EQUIP, HARDWARE 
LIGHTING ACCES. PAINTS 

SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKE-UP 
DIMMERS COSTUME ACCES 
SWITCHBOARDS SOUND EFFECTS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
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The Season at Stratford-on-Avon 
(Continued from page 71) 


is like that attempt to assassinate 
Hitler. Imagine yourself going into 
that room, putting down the case 
with the bomb in it—something goes 
wrong—he sits in the wrong chair 

someone says something that may 
mean the plot is discovered—it’s all 
up. Everybody should be simply 
sweating with suspense. And yet 
they know Caesar will die.” Obvi- 
ously suspense—or excitement, any- 
way—must be achieved by other 
means than those of the latest mys- 
tery thriller. Byam Shaw thinks he 
can do it, and it remains to be seen 
what means he will use. 

A fortnight before Julius Caesar 
opens, the 1955 Stratford production 
of Titus Andronicus, directed by 
Peter Brook, with Vivien Leigh as 
Lavinia, and Sir Laurence Olivier in 
the title role, will tour Europe. It 
will be England’s main contribution 
to the Paris festival at the Theatre 
Sarah Bernhardt. After that the 
Stratford touring team plans to take 
Titus to the Vienna festival, to War- 
saw, Belgrade, Zagreb and Venice. 

The Stratford repertoire this sea- 
son includes The Tempest, in which 
Sir John Gielgud appears as Pros- 
pero for the first time since he 
played it with the Old Vic seventeen 
years ago. Stratford will also see 
that rarely done and difficult play, 
King John, directed by Douglas Seale, 
with Vancouver-born Joan Miller as 
Constance. The fifth play in the rep- 
ertoire is Cymbeline, with Peggy 
Ashcroft as Imogen. Peter Hall is 
the director. 

It is now thirty years since Byam 
Shaw first appeared as an actor in 
New York, and it is ten years since 
he first directed a play (The Winslow 
Boy) there. It is very much on his 
mind that a Stratford company has 
never played on Broadway, though 
there were extensive tours through- 
out North America, beginning in 1928 
and during the 1930’s. Stratford— 
Byam Shaw reminded the reporter— 
has not forgotten how much Amer- 
ican generosity contributed to the 
building of the present theatre, after 
the old one burned down. Some sea- 
son in the near future, the director 
wants a company to play New York. 
But he is determined that it will not 
happen until the best company pos- 
sible can be assembled. Because star 
players have complicated commit- 
ments, this is a hard promise to 
keep. But Byam Shaw is confident 
that it will be fulfilled, and soon. 


QATEWAS, 


Summer Theatre 
65 miles from Broadway 


APPRENTICES 
WANTED 


DUITY COMPANY 
0 PRODUCTIONS 
( Work with professionals 
for talented apprentices 
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Directing Design Rad TV 
ROOM AND BOARD ON PREMISES 
Gateway Theatre Bellport 3, L. I, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 
SUMMER SESSION 
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A Leok at the London Season 
(continued from page $2) 


also boasts a performance by Hugh Williams 
(who as part-author has written himself a peach 
of a part) in the best Gerald Du Maurier tradi- 
tion. Here is the old, elegant throwaway ease, the 
mathematical precision of undercutting, masked 
with apparent indolence. Nostalgia, perhaps; but 
I enjoyed myself. 

Peter Ustinov has delivered a highly success- 
ful fantasy called Romanoff and Juliet which, 
like his Love of Four Colonels, embellishes a topi- 
cal satire with a series of childish and repetitive 
extravaganzas. He himself originally played the 
central figure—the president of a thimble-size 
Ruritania, manipulating Their Excellencies 
U.S.S.R. Montague and U.S. Capulet to his own 
ends. He probably made it all very funny. But 
I saw a second-team performance in which his 
successor seemed to be dutifully repeating the 
identical motions without lifting them from mari- 
onette level. Some sharply witty lines, some tren- 
chant satire, but an awful lot of nonsense going 
on for an awfully long time—this was my gloomy 
minority reaction. 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 
A play by Peter Ustinov presented by Linnit and 
Dunfee, Ltd., directed by Denis Carey, scenery and cos- 
tumes designed by Jean Denis Malcles. Opened May 17, 
1956, at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
THE CAST 
FIRST SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER 
GENERAL 
HOOPER MOULSWORTH 
VADIM ROMANOFF 
IGOR ROMANOFF Michael David 
JULIET Kay Callard 
SPY Stephen Scott 
BEULAH MOULSWORTH Josephine Barrington 
EVDOKIA ROMANOFF Marianne Deeming 
JUNIOR CAPTAIN MARFA ZLOTOCHIENKI Delphi Lawrence 
FREDDIE VANDERSTUTT William Greene 
ARCHBISHOP Edward Atienza 


Joe Gibbons 
David Lodge 
David Hurst 
John Phillips 

Eric Porter 


New York has seen The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
contributed to this season by the Arts Theatre 
Club, as Waiting for Godot was to last, and with 
equal success. It is, I think, rather more realis- 
tically, and therefore unpleasantly, handled in the 
crucial second act than its author may have in- 
tended. The French mix this slightly acrid drink 
better. But London audiences are delighted. New 
York has also seen the Old Vic Company, and 
rated it rather higher than has recently been the 
case here. Lacking its two “homemade’”’ stars, 
Paul Rogers and John Neville, the company is not 
especially memorable. It has occasionally been 
reinforced by visiting stars; but the emphasis has 
been on the very laudable objective of presenting 
all thirty-seven of the plays, even the least popu- 
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lar. Hence the Troilus which was played on 
Broadway, the subsequent Timon of Athens (with 
Sir Ralph Richardson) and Cymbeline and the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona which was current as 
this report was prepared. It is unlikely that Chris 
Marlowe will arise from the Walsingham vault 
to claim the authorship of this little tale. But 
the present production has much to commend it, 
Michael Langham, of the Ontario Stratford, has 
set it in the languor and artifice of a Victorian 
romance. His choreography is apt to be fidgety, 
but he has both decorated and revealed the best 
of the play in lively business and action. It is a 
directer’s production with no more than adequate 
help from the actors. The Vic's most daring ex- 
periment was yet to come: a double bill of Titus 
Andronicus (considerably cut) and The Comedy 
of Errors—an evening of blood, thunder, sawdust 
and knockabout which might well have pleased 
the lusty Elizabethans. 


THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
A revival of the play by William Shakespeare pre- 
sented by the Old Vic Company, directed by Michael 
Langham, décor and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, 
music composed by Cedric Thorpe Davie, dances ar- 
ranged by Robert Helpmann. Opened January 22, 1957, 
at the Old Vic Theatre. 


THE CAST 


VALENTINE Richard Gale 
PROTEUS Keith Michell 
SPEED Dudley Jones 
SIR EGLAMOUR John Morris 
JULIA Barbara Jefford 
LUCETTA Rosemary Webster 
ANTONIO David Dodimead 
PANTHINO John Humphry 
SILVIA Ingrid Hafner 
THURIO Derek Francis 
LAUNCE Robert Helpmann 
CRAB, HIS DOG Duff 
DUKE OF MILAN Derek Godfrey 
URSULA Jacqueline Ellis 
OUTLAWS David Dodimead, John Humphry, 
Gabriel Wool/, Richard Carpenter, 
James Culliford 

Brendan Barry 

Brendan Barry 

Harold Innocent 


HOST OF INN 
FRIAR PATRICK 
FRIAR LAURENCE 


An account of the season would be incomplete 
without mention of Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk 
Wood. Originally written for radio and produced 
by the B.B.C., it was first staged by the students 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. The 
scenery was scanty, the acting necessarily imma- 
ture; but its “simpleness and duty” moved me 
more than the current West End presentation, 
which is cluttered with far too much scenery and 
wiggery and ever-so-character acting. The magic 
of Milk Wood lies in the words; it is a wonder- 
fully enchanted place. At the New Theatre I 
could not see the wood for the lumber. 
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UNDER MILK WOOD 


A play by Dylan Thomas presented by Henry Sherek 
(by arrangement with Bronson Albery), directed by 
Douglas Cleverdon and Edward Burnham, setting by 
Michael Trangmar, lighting by Joe Davis, songs com- 


posed by Daniel Jones. Opened September 20, 1956, at 
the New Theatre. 


THE CAST 


ONLOOKER 

CAPTAIN CAT 

FIRST DROWNED 
SECOND DROWNED 
ROSIE PROBERT 
THIRD DROWNED 
FOURTH DROWNED 
FIFTH DROWNED 
MYFANWY PRICE 
MOG EDWARDS 
JACK BLACK 

MR. WALDO 
WALDO’S MOTHER 
WALDO’S WIFE 
FIRST NEIGHBOR 
SECOND NEIGHBOR 
THIRD NEIGHBOR 
FOURTH NEIGHBOR 
LITTLE BOY WALDO 
MATTI RICHARDS 
MATTI'S MOTHER 
REV. ELI JENKINS 
MRS. OGMORE-PRITCHARD 
MR. OGMORE 

MR. PRITCHARD 
GOSSAMER BEYNON 
ORGAN MORGAN 
MRS. ORGAN MORGAN 
UTAH WATKINS 
WILLY NILLY 

MRS. WILLY NILLY 
P. C. ATTILA REES 
SINBAD 

LILY SMALLS 

MAE ROSE COTTAGE 
BESSIE BIGHEAD 
OCKY MILKMAN 
CHERRY OWEN 
BUTCHER BEYNON 
MR. PUGH 

MRS. PUGH 

MARY ANN SAILORS 
DAI BREAD 

POLLY GARTER 
NOGOOD BOYO 

LORD CUT-GLASS 
THE GUIDE BOOK 
MRS. DAI BREAD ONE 
MRS. DAI BREAD TWO 
MRS. CHERRY OWEN 
MRS. BEYNON 
MAGGY RICHARDS 
RICKY REES 

OUR SAL 

NASTY HUMPHREY 
BILLY SWANSEA 
ONE OF MR. WALDO’S 
JACKIE WITH THE SNIFF 
FIRST WOMAN 
SECOND WOMAN 
THIRD WOMAN 
FOURTH WOMAN 
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Donald Houston 
William Squire 
Peter Halliday 

Raymond Llewellyn 

Catherine Dolan 

Richard Curnock 
Emrys Leyshon 

David Rees 
Gwyneth Owen 
Aubrey Richards 
David Rees 

Gareth Jones 
Betty Lloyd-Davies 
Marion Grimaldi 
Joan Newell 
Buddug-Mair Powell 
Claudine Morgan 
Catherine Dolan 
Peter Murphy 

Daphne Shaven 

Gwyneth Owen 

T. H. Evans 
Dorothea Phillips 
Denys Graham 
John Gill 

Margo Jenkins 

Richard Curnock 
Barbara Alleyn 

Aubrey Richards 
Emrys Leyshon 

Joan Newell 

David Rees 

Peter Halliday 
Angela Crow 

Nina Marriott 
Buddug-Mair Powell 
Raymond Llewellyn 
John Gill 

Gareth Jones 
Raymond Llewellyn 
Claudine Morgan 
Betty Lloyd-Davies 
John Gill 

Marion Grimaldi 
Denys Graham 

Aubrey Richards 
Emrys Leyshon 
Barbara Alleyn 

Catherine Dolan 

Buddug-Mair Powell 
Joan Newell 
Virginia Graham 
David Barnes 
Angela Crow 
Leonard Mitchard 
Peter Murphy 

Daphne Shaven 

Judy Manning 

Angela Crow 
Gwyneth Owen 
Claudine Morgan 
Betty Lloyd-Davies 


EVANS THE DEATH 
FISHERMEN 
GWENNY 

CHILD 

MOTHER 


Richard Curnock 
David Rees, John Gill 
Virginia Graham 
Daphne Shaven 
Gwyneth Owen 


One must also record the first professional per- 
formances in England of Montherlant’s The Mas- 
ter of Santiago, which was to be followed by his 
Malatesta, both presented by Donald Wolfit at 
the outlying Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Crit- 
ics have questioned the suitability of Santiago 
as a vehicle for Wolfit’s particular flamboyant 
gifts. But to do it at all justifies this actor-mana- 
ger’s reputation for courage and his high concept 
of the proper function of the living drama. No 
“nice little trivia” for him. 


THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO 
A drama by Henri de Montherlant (translated by Jon- 
athan Griffin) presented by Advance Players’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd., directed by Donald Wolfit (assisted by David 
Turnbull), settings designed by Jean Adams. Opened 
February 20, 1957, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


THE CAST 
MARIANA 
TIA CAMPANITA 


Mary Pat Morgan 

Rosalind Iden 
ISIDRO David Turnbull 
DON BERNAL Austin Trevor 
DON ALVARO DABO Donald Wolfit 
DON FERNANDO DE OLMEDA Llewellyn Rees 


MARQUIS DE VARGAS Joseph .Chelton 
DON GREGORIO OBREGON Norman Claridge 
DON ENRIQUE DE LETAMENDI Ronald Harwood 


COUNT OF SORIA John Wynyard 


Once again we have had most rewarding visits 
from foreign artists, even though they may not 
have dislocated West End traffic and immobilized 
Waterloo Station like Bill Haley, Liberace and 
Marilyn Monroe, with the Bolshoi Ballet a close 
runner-up. But they have all received a warm 
welcome and high praise. Once again they make 
us realize what we miss. Even in England, which 
has made some tentative moves in the right di- 
rection, there are no enduring companies where 
distinguished actors play together in a repertory 
both classic and modern. Jean-Louis Barrault’s 
company is no stranger to New York. The pro- 
ductions reflect the particular, and sometimes 
perverse, genius of the star, illustrating his de- 
votion to, and command of, all the circus arts. 
Jean Vilar’s Théatre National Populaire is an in- 
strument still in the forging, stern in temper, but 
equally united in its dedication to a single end— 
the service of Theatre with a capital T. 


The Bertolt Brecht company from East Berlin 
mirrors the personality, methods and aims of a 
producer-playwright rather than a star. There 
are no stars. The company is welded together 
as a single entity. Too much theorizing about 
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Brecht’s too many theories caused the London 
public to approach the productions with caution. 
But let us make no mistake: These actors, on 
their almost bare stage, are harsh, but they are 
compelling. “Alienation” be damned. They make 
you jubilant when they rejoice, afraid when they 
fear—and I have never in my life felt so cold as 
I did when Mother Courage, weary and half- 
starved, dragged her little cart over the snowy 
mountains of the Black Forest, which, of course, 
wasn't on the stage at all. This I take to be act- 
ing. Most English players seem waterish and 
artificial by comparison. 

Indeed, we have it on the authority of Helen 
Hayes that this is so; I believe she even threw 
in “slipshod” for good measure—somewhat to the 
surprise and chagrin of artists whose work she 
had lavishly praised in London. But New York 
audiences have now seen Separate Tables, The 
Reluctant Debutante, The Potting Shed and the 
Old Vic Company, and they have hardly en- 
dorsed her verdict. Nor do I think she herself 
would seriously sustain the more exuberant gen- 
eralizations which she tossed off in the gladness 
of home-coming. The theatre is not a World 
Series in which we root for Our Side; chauvinis- 
tic nationalism is among its greatest enemies. The 
English theatre cannot be pigeonholed as “Bet- 
ter” or “Worse” than the American. It is both. 
It is different. It employs more actors and be- 
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longs to more people and does more medium-good 
productions for medium-sized audiences. It is not 
boom or bust, it has continuity. It very seldom 
attains the force and dazzle of the highest Broad- 
way achievements. 

There does not appear to be very much excite- 
ment in prospect, except, perhaps, Paul Scofield’s 
appearance in a new play by Rodney Ackland 
called A Dead Secret, and the possibility that the 
Oliviers will appear in Peter Brook’s memorable 
and extraordinary Titus Andronicus production 
in the fall. Peter Hall, the twenty-six-year-old 
Arts Theatre Club director responsible for Godot 
and Waltz of the Toreadors, is going into man- 
agement on his own. He has Camino Real al- 
ready in production, with a cast headed by Diana 
Wynyard and Denholm Elliott; and Anouilh’s 
Traveler Without Luggage is a prospect. A very 
English comedy, The Iron Duchess, was sched- 
uled to open in mid-March with Athene Seyler 
and Ronald Squire; and there also is a French 
one by Anouilh, The Restless Heart, with Mai 
Zetterling. Let us hope that the New Watergate 
Theatre Club and the Royal Court company will 
go on and prosper; and that there will be more 
seasons of the Brook-Scofield and John Clements 
caliber. Let us pray that the theatre will, quite 
literally, rise above television to the higher level 
where the art of the drama belongs. And oh, 
please God! Send us some playwrights! 
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Theatre, USA 
(continued from page 66) 


arts. Because of the interest in crea- 
tive dramatics in school programs, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY held a work con- 
ference in the subject in March, 
directed by Winifred Ward. Follow- 
ing a general session, two conference 
sessions were held on succeeding 
days, the first dealing with the choice 
and dramatization of a story, and the 
second with integrating creative 
drama and other subjects. Both were 
followed by demonstrations employ- 
ing children. The conference was 
arranged by Paul Kozelka of Teach- 
ers College, who is director of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference. 


More and more high schools are 
instituting theatre for children. For 
the first time the dramatic clubs of 
NORTHAMPTON (Massachusetts) 
HIGH SCHOOL presented a chil- 
dren’s theatre production this year, 
The Emperor's New Clothes. The 
presentation was so successful that 
more productions for children were 
requested. The group repeated the 
second act of the play at a regional 
Massachusetts high-school drama 
festival in March. 


Troupe 1000 of the National Thes- 
pian Society of UPPER DARBY 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL in Penn- 
sylvania has been offering a chil- 
dren’s play annually for eleven years. 
The most recent production was 
Rama and the Tigers, adapted by 
Charlotte Chorpenning from Little 
Black Sambo. The work was offered 
in three performances to twenty-five 
hundred elementary-school children. 
In addition to the yearly children’s 
play, the group also produces one 
dance pantomime for children. All 
of the production work is performed 
by the students under the guidance 
of drama director Frieda E. Reed. 


Teen-Age Theatre 

Last summer five thousand teen- 
age girls, delegates to the first na- 
tional Girl Scout Senior Roundup, 
participated in four dramatic spec- 
tacles at a five-acre arena in Mich- 
igan. In the nine-day meeting, girls 
from throughout the United States 
and six foreign countries took part 
in a pageant, America on the Move, 
and a production based on the his- 
tory of their organization from 1912 
to the present. The director, Martha 
Coe, feels that the success of pag- 
eants employing young people is due 
in large part to flexible planning 
that allows for individual improvisa- 
tion. After advance preparation of 
the physical details, few mass re- 
hearsals of the Michigan event were 
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necessary, since advance assign- 
ments, visual diagrams and master 
charts gave each participant an idea 
of her role in the presentation. Four 
important factors in such pageants, 
says Mrs. Coe, are scripts which 
offer basic, simple ideas; narration 
which is clear and direct; the prac- 
tice of interspersing single speakers 
with choral reading and music; and 
dramatic content and lines capable 
of moving groups both on stage and 
off. Director Coe is currently pre- 
paring a book on pageantry. 

A timely dramatic presentation by 
HOWARD SEMINARY for girls, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts, 


-was a fall offering, Thanksgiving 


Visions, which dealt with the Pil- 
grims and their arrival in this coun- 
try. The group has been asked to 
repeat the program this spring, in 
connection with the arrival of the 
Mayflower II. in this country from 
England during the latter part of 
May. Plimouth Plantations, a Mass- 
achusetts organization, co-operated 
with the seminary by lending au- 
thentic costumes, including Indian 
regalia. 


Children’s Theatre 


Conference 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
CONFERENCE of the American 
Educational Theatre Association is 
a national organization to which be- 
long most of the individuals and 
groups producing theatre for young 
people. The CTC national convention 
is an annual five-day gathering at 
which are held workshops, discus- 
sions and demonstrations. The meet- 
ing is generally preceded by a two- 
week workshop in children’s theatre 
offered by the host college. The 
1957 convention is scheduled for 
August 19-23 at Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. The conven- 
tion theme is taken from a remark 
by Robert Edmond Jones: “Keep in 
your souls some images of magnifi- 
cence.” Among the features of the 
meeting will be exhibits by member 
groups and a costume parade. CTC 
divisions in seventeen regions of the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii 
also meet regularly throughout the 
year. Information about CTC mem- 
bership may be obtained from Fran- 
ces Cary Bowen, 12 Hillside Road, 
Baltimore 10, Maryland. 


New Children’s Theatre 
Booklet 


A brief, practical introduction and 
guide to children’s theatre has just 
been published by Samuel French. 


It is Children’s Theatre Comes of 
Age by C. Robert Kase, chairman of 
the drama department of the UNI-. 
VERSITY OF DELAWARE. Dr. 
Kase produces children’s theatre at 
the university as part of the major 
drama program. These productions 
for young people then are presented 
on tours of neighboring cities and 
states. Notes on touring, production 
and play selection are included in 
the thirty-two-page pamphlet, which 
is priced at 50 cents. 


Finding and Selecting 


Children’s Plays 


Among the publishers of plays for 
children are the Children’s Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Kentucky; The 
Coach House Press, 53 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago; and Samuel 
French, 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York. Many organizations sponsor 
contests or awards to stimulate the 
writing of new plays for young 
people. SEATTLE JUNIOR PRO- 
GRAMS is currently holding its four- 
teenth national play competition for 
“plays of merit to be presented by 
adult actors for child audiences.” 
There are awards for both original 
works and adaptations. The deadline 
is August 31, 1957, and complete 
information and entry blanks may 
be obtained from Mrs. James F. 
Griffiths, Seattle Junior Programs, 
821 East Thomas Street, Seattle 2, 
Washington. The YOUNG MEN’S 
and YOUNG WOMEN’S HEBREW 
ASSOCIATION in New York offers 
an annual Children’s Playwriting 
Award, and the announcement of the 
winner of the sixth contest will be 
made next month. Helen Borchard 
is chairman of the committee which 
conducts the contest as a memorial 
to designer Aline Bernstein. The 
COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE OF KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
presents an award for new scripts of 
plays for children between six and 
twelve, to be acted by adults. There 
is no deadline for entries, and the 
award is made for any script that 
the organization wishes to produce. 
Playscripts and requests for infor- 
mation should be sent to Mrs. Rus- 
sell Smith, Jr., 421 West 59 Terrace, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri. The COM- 
MUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
OF VANCOUVER, British Colum- 
bia, is offering an award for a chil- 
dren’s play to be performed by 
adults. The contest is open only to 
Canadian residents, and the dead- 
line is September 30, 1957. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Mrs. Desmond Byng-Hall, 3758 West 
43rd Avenue, Vancouver 13, British 
Columbia. 
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Summer Tent Boom 

The tent which housed early Amer- 
ican theatricals has been making a 
steady comeback, according to a sur- 
vey by M. Stanley Goldberg of the 
Hoosier Tarpaulin Company of In- 
dianapolis, who predicts that fifty 
or sixty tents will be housing sum- 
mer musicals within the next five 
years. Groups which will offer plays 
and musicals “under the big top” 
during the coming summer include 
the CINCINNATI SUMMER PLAY- 
HOUSE, the NORTHLAND PLAY- 
HOUSE in Detroit, and the AVON- 
DALE PLAYHOUSE in Indianapolis. 
The old tents are being replaced in 
many instances by multicolored ny- 
lon ones, such as the home of the 
TUCSON WINTER PLAYHOUSE. 


ry . 
louring Plays 

Students from BARD COLLEGE, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, 
visited some fifteen public and pri- 
vate high schools in five states dur- 
ing two weeks in February. Travel- 
ing in a two-ton truck and a station 
wagon, the six student actors pre- 
sented a new work, Martha Goodwin’s 
Possession, a one-act play adapted 
by Robert Hivnor from the book A 
Goat for Azazel by Katharine Anne 
Porter. The choice of play and its 
length was determined by question- 
naires sent to schools in the area. 
Each participating student was re- 
sponsible not only for acting but for 
production duties. The tour served 
as part of the annual nine-week field 
period for students majoring in 
drama. 

In their third season, the CANA- 
DIAN PLAYERS recently traveled 
twenty thousand miles in seven 
months while touring the United 
States and Canada with two com- 
panies. An offspring of the STRAT- 
FORD SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
in Ontario, the Players presented 
Peer Gynt, Hamlet, Othello and Man 
and Superman between October and 
mid-April. The tour took the com- 
panies from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to 
Victoria, British Columbia, and from 
Massachusetts to California. 


Community Theatre News 
Membership in the DES MOINES 
COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE reached 


a new high this season—5,885. The 
normal run of productions was ex- 
tended to thirteen performances, and 
the organization now has a profes- 
sional staff of three and a box-office 
manager. Future plans include adult 
classes in all activities of theatre, 
presentation of more plays of his- 
torical importance or contemporary 
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literary merit, and enlargement of 
the children’s division. Anna Sue 
McClintock is director of the chil- 
dren’s workshop, in which 150 young 
people participate in creative drama 
in twelve separate classes. Howard 
Orms is the director, and Walter 
Stilley technical director. Anne of 
the Thousand Days was a recent pro- 
duction. 


THE COTTAGE GROVE COM- 
MUNITY PLAYERS, a new group 
organized in Oregon, is presenting 
plays in a former motion-picture 
theatre. The Tender Trap was the 
initial offering. COLONIAL WIL- 
LIAMSBURG is offering a series of 
eighteenth-century plays on Friday 
evenings through May 31 at the Re- 
ception Center, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. Currently showing is a double 
bill of Garrick’s Miss in Her Teens 
and Fielding’s The Mock Doctor. 
Properties for the production of Ana- 
stasia, by the TOWN PLAYERS OF 
NEW CANAAN, Connecticut, in- 
cluded an authentic, five-foot carved 
throne in gold leaf and tapestry. A 
Syrian sultan stored it twenty-five 
years ago in a local warehouse, 
which disposed of it to the theatre 
group at a nominal fee 


University Theatre News 

A fifth annual drama festival and 
New York State Thespian Confer- 
ence is being held May 1-5 at the 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Alfred, 
not at Alfred University as previ- 
ously listed. Features of the program 
include the presentation of Don Juan 
in Hell by Alfred State Tech, an in- 
ternational theatre display, and an 
Alice Gerstenberg Night, which will 
include presentations of works by 
the Chicago playwright, including 
the premiére of The Hourglass. There 
also will be films, panel discussions 
and guest speakers. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, also lo- 
cated in Alfred, New York, has of- 
fered among its productions Sean 
O'Casey’s The Shadow of a Gunman, 
Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine, 
and Shaw’s You Never Can Tell. A 
summer-theatre session is offered 
during July and August, and com- 
prises a reader’s theatre, courtyard 
arena (which presented Thieves’ Car- 
nival last summer), a creative dra- 
matics program and a children’s the- 
atre, which presented Huckleberry 
Finn. C. Duryea Smith is director of 
dramatics at Alfred. 


A recent presentation of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor at ITHACA COL- 
LEGE, Ithaca, New York, was staged 
and adapted by guest director Mi- 
chael Hogan in a modern idiom. The 
action took place in New York City, 
and the unit set included a brown- 
stone house, subway entrance and 
tavern. Few words were added to the 
dialogue but mime was employed 
frequently. Director Hogan also 
adapted the Hallmark television 
presentation of The Taming of the 
Shrew. In his version of The Merry 
Wives, Falstaff is an ex-sergeant, 
and the Latin lesson by Parson Evans 
becomes a traveling quiz show. 
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NEW ACTORS WANTED 


400 Summer Theatres will be in operation by the middle of June. 

They will employ between 6,000 and 8,000 actors, most of them newcomers 
to the theatre. They will be trained, work in summer stock, act, learn scenery 
building, play with stars lin many cases) and have 10 of the most wonderful 


weeks of their lives. 


If you want a job in Summer theatres, you must read the only and most com- 
plete listing of summer theatres published in this country. Choose the theatre 
you want to work with, send them a letter and photo of yourself. 

They want new actors, they are looking for new actors. In some cases they 
will pay you, in others, you work for board and lodging and in others they train 
you for a small fee. Send for your copy now. $1.75 by mail. 


SUMMER THEATRES 
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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revisedand Enlarged edition. 352pages. $5.00 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 

in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 327 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320 pages. $3.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 


Cs Ty HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIKLAUS 


Y The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the colorful 

allot | history, 400 vears long, of one of the theatre’s most 
’ Py magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s history 
} —— 7 is traced from the early Italian comedy to the cema 
} | and ballet of the present day. 


260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. $7.50 


JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mail coupon 


Brilli tchin d engravings by George Braziller, Inc. 
me pee a mgt - the c/o Theatre Arts, Astor Theatre Bldg., B’way & 45th, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


17th century, including many views of the Please send me the following books: 


contemporary stage and its actors, 
pantomime characters, elaborate seigaeniiaignieecebdintaantemmenciaiaiaii 
Florentine stages, title pages for a —Ciéidej. 
tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
237 plates, 48 pages of text, 8%" x11”. City 
$10.00 


I enclose $______in check or money 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


A BLEND THE WORLD SENDS NOTHING FINER TO AMERICA. 


rted O.F.C. Canadian Scheniey is the one for distinctive 


ee ae ghtness and elegance of flavor. O. F.C. means Old Fine 


went Sinalebaktttatade 
Codon Schenley Lae 2 — , Any bottle that ons = chenley 
“a — yp rs ae - = . MYance 


TILLERS CO., N. ¥. C. 





